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_-neled in a hundred different processes to result in a 


| told us in his classic definition, 


“dynamics of ‘society. If : 


are continually seeking, striving, and strug- 


sults these en 
It is in the 
are “merged. and channeled.? Indi- 


= of order, new issues emerge and 
4 


‘procal activity, differentiated into innume 


= 


olume 10 


‘The urnal of the American ‘Soci 


rT B. 


University of North Carolina 


N THE final an aly sis I suppose we . would cesses of “struggle and conflict | to arrive at ; 


agree that the energies” of men, from new decisions and. new forms of order. Here 


. whatever source they flow, , furnish the — dynamics range from the use of force to the 
s of valuation and revaluation 


society continues in 
the in arriving at the rationalizations of 
new ‘moral consensus. ‘ “Men will rise,” 
ankind wrote Sir. John Fortescue in his’ Governance 
a England, “for lack of goods or for lack b 


e of incessant change it is because 
“and in groups, 


gling. If one defines social dynamics as the 
forces moving society, one begins with the &g 


energies of men; if one defines dy namics as ie 
the changes in society, one studies | the re- ‘ertainly the political: process in the 
“Aris totelian sense is the policy making pro- 


e wrought. 1s 
cial process that indivic dua 2 cess. In its ultimate r range it embraces the — 


pen use of force’ and never. are the energies 


of men m more powerfully or ‘more terribly ae 
grou 


are merged in the economic OFT 
PCO employ ed than in the co- oper ration of 


‘tain na changing economic “equilibrium and conflict. 
distribute the goods and services by which ultimate: “means of registering consu- - 


men nourish their material existence. In the mating social “change, but there is is no valid 
estimate of how much of social dynamics 


vidual energies 
process s to create an economic order, main-— 


the energies of men are channeled 


Individual energies are stimulated 


is possible that international war may 


is some day be superseded, but conflict itself — 


a complex of forms or processes ea + a dynamic reoccurring expression of the — 
grow ing by interaction Ww ith the energies men In their struggle for decision 
Ss role being so unified that what takes place and order will remain. William E. Gl ladstone 
one part affects all the rest. It is a vast tissue of /« 

rable once said: “Tf no consideration in a political 


_addressed to t the people of 


ha 


remember to 


hundred different products. “Society,” as C harles H. 


Charles H. Cooley, The Social Process. crisis 


It is a ‘truism that conflict is the 


lost in deadlock and how much | of splen- 
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in John Stuart Mill’s / 'rinciples of Political 


lis count 


“been obtained. “Call Economy. Later he was learn that ‘it 
Ww rote Charles H. Co oley after firs came from Comte. In a succeeding | part of belie 
ar, “but we ne 1 nat his Political Econom y, Mills had introduced 
ndless e 


frustration.’ 


| to consider the economic conditions of man- 

AND AS METHOD _kind as undergoing ng progressive changes, 
Spencer, like Comte, hoped to establish 
namics as a dominant idea. He defined 
strange and prophetic figure, » Au Augus ste statics in the mechanistic terms of an 
Comte, strove to reconcile the concepts of equilibrium | of force ‘iaaliote 


and dy namics in terms. 
_ order and progress and thus made dynamics of disequilibrium. The end of dynamics was 
a | master idea in the theory. of human so- ; 


less cycle _ economic dynamics saying: “We still have 


the perfect for Spencer con- | 

ciety. Behind him lay the French Revolu-- ceived of dy namics as the means of advance 

tion, the greatest sequence of social changes’ ‘toward finality, that ‘Utopia. of perfect ad | 


the world was to witness until the Russian — 


Revolution, approximately a century and a ‘society and nature, an d $0 


“quarter later. While | Comte was ‘publishing societies visualised in his Soci fal Statics. In 
his Cours de Positive Philosiphie Karl Marx 


was a student engaged in assimilating the that 


t social is in the 
awiins dialectic into a eae static form, and only a moving ng equilibrium 


stment between i individua tals and society, 
ciety and 


Under the canopy of cosmic proc- 


esses, Spencer held | in Frank Hankin’ 
society as seen in in ; dynamics phrase that “ everything would even- 
_was to deal with succession, sequ — and tually reach utopian perfection provided we | 
“change, in short with the progress of so- Vali 
alll sat perfectly still and let evolution take 
ciety. ‘Statics showed social harmony in con- the 


‘its course... Social science was not a 


concurrence | and : interconnection guide to action, but a warning to man n not lic 0 


ran- lead 

under the laws | of coexistence. org gan- interfere with nature, and a proof that 

izational aspects of society were common to conscious ‘control of social deve lopment is 
all times: and places, but nowhere did they impossible. We have long realized tha intel 

fixed and immutable. ‘ “Just as hu- yencer. disregarded at his the larger x 
vanity lives on while individuals p perish, 


implications his idea of society’s resem-— 
Cooley later write, the social blance to an interdependent organism an 
organization endures while the articular: 
pal view of cniture as a super-organic pro- 
forms of it pass a away. ‘Statics dy- duct. 


‘namics were thus interdependent. categories, ‘The’ first cy cle of ‘te Founding 

= serving to and delimit to bec completed ir in 1883 when a 42-year 

Frogress, according to Comte, was ue old Ai American, Lester F. W ard, a paleobota-_ 

velopment of social order. While the emer- ni st of some reputation, publis she da two- 
olun 


7 ne work, Dynamic Sociology. For W ‘ard, : 


ee 


< 


gence of social order to. be — 
process of development, the laws of al ‘science must have its static and 


as spects ‘and these categories 
to ‘ak structure and function. Biology, | 
felt became a dy namic science only with 


3 


of ‘reference in all stages of 


tio, 


Herbert then a stripling the advent. of Darwin, and sociology 
a work become a a dy namic ‘science only if its” 


= 
: 


aid violence and love nd exercise patience 
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‘discipline, sociologists F ascist Counter- Rev olution. It is is s but obvious 
calize ‘that W ard with his dictum that to admit that the more intense the dynamics 


esires of men are the forces that move so- of. our society, y, the more difficult we find it 
ciety,” his doctrine of social telesis, and his to dev elop_ sound social theory. Sociologists, 
belief in the superiority of the artificial over however er, are not content to emulate Abbe 


the n natural , anticipated the trends that cul- Seyés, who when asked what he did rng 
minat ed in the philosophy the French Revolution, replied, survivec al” 


W cial action. Sociology will survive as a useful discipline 
present time or at any past time.” "He recog- er d reorganization involved — 


kinds of dy namics: passi itself. 


namics d dealing with ‘the spontaneous changes 
ae 
which sc society had undergone and active dy- CATEOORY CONCEP 
namics dealing with purposive change and Despite it its honorable history, ‘dynamics 
ollectiv action toward socially determined as a basic category in sociology resembles 
vals. T he first. was the subject ‘matter of a whole that by some miracle has survived - 
Pure ‘Sociology, the second of Applied So- the progressive | des struction of the parts that — 
ciology.. The heritage of social Darwinism | composed it. Science an and criticism have not 
was to be sloughed off by ; showing ‘that ‘been kind to the basi sic doctrines. that were 
ane tion was an. 1 achievement, not an or- _ comprise ed in social dyn namics. Here as els se- 
outran its verification. The 


in 
theory 
formed ry animal geologic ‘time, man, philosophy of history, theories of social | ‘pro- 
a 


transformed the environment by prevision gress, doctrines of social ‘equilibrium, cul- 

and innovation. T he « ‘dynamics of induced | tural « cycles, stages of social evolution, 

social change were to come from programs cy cles. of change, , and 


of universal education— the extension of fall < of revolution have all s 


valid knowledge to all the people. Thence, n scope and value. 


the from dynamic istory is no longer good history nor go 
ey Social ev olution, once a ke ey- 


dynamics, was written off in 1937 


der Goldenwiser in an article an 
of men the of the Social Sciences that 


tically optimistic and American formulation concluded: there social | evolution, 


developed no methods for the study of social : 
to the | a ‘process to. be contemplated but as a 
task to be achieved by deliberate and con- -— 


= 


‘dynamics “both a “method of there 
analy ysis and a body of social theory forever 
in the making and remaking. ‘most of in 
our. members, I am sure, ‘the bare recital of ‘Those \ w vho see social dynamics “sas a 
these trends i in 1 the history of our discipline to be achieved by ‘deliberate and concerted 
-Teaffirms the: Serious challenge under- human effort” are likely to be ‘met with a 


sianding and to ‘mastery ‘implicit soci- reminder of the bankruptcy of the concept 


ology. Was 53 years Comte to Wa social progress. “The progres ss of human- 
: : rites the historian of that doctrine 
“belongs to the s ‘order of ideas a as Provi- 


term | 
lo 
ined 
wi 
ad- 
fe- 
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rap 
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Actually the doctrine. ae progress ‘met 


‘its demise because it could not accommodate 

a static system of norms and values to the 

idea of a dynamic social order. “ ee 

Considered,” ” writes Carl Becker, “the idea 
: of progress 

Tests upon the notion of a univer 


se 
tion of ier progress seems. he 
meaningless unless there ‘is movement 
toward | some ultimate objective. But we can 
picture history as a a process making toward - 

an ultimate goal, if the “world is to 
come to an end when that goal is attaine a. he 
Economic theory, however er , has retained 
the ca category of economic dyn namics and has 
subjected dynamic to quantitative 
analysis. Accordingly may be of 


Bir to examine the status 


‘economics an 


in. 


materials, the methods and concepts de- 
veloped in strong seminars now given 
economic ‘dynamics. | In available statistical 
- data, in the employme ment of time series and i in 
their attempt at conceptional integration, 
economists have been able to formulate and 
test three dynam mic ideas; namely, those of 
economic progre ess, economic cy cles and 
economic equilibriu mo 

In economics until recently the | doctrine 


of. progress 


vas always at war with its prem- 


of dy namics in 


was the otfered by Comte 


young "sociologists cations for it suggests a natural harmony it 


has" escaped the doubts | of those 


_ lar trend leading to the maximization of f pro- 
ll- being. 


duction and increased material well-being 
In neo- classical theory which has sh aped 


economic thought in recent generations there | 


were no misgivings as to the future of eco ~ 
nomic progress. W man | lived in an 
expanding economy and as Alexander Gour- 
vitch well put it: “Economic growth | 
appears as self- feeding and self- 
without assignable limits, through con 


tinuous technological Progress, 


opportunities for investment. 
Some theoretical support was given the 
doctrine of economic progr con- 
cept of economic equilibriu m, i n spite of | 
the fact that equilibrium | analysis is € 
tially static analysis. The concept of a mov- 
equilibrium as developed in economic 
‘theory is by no -means_ simp! or 
If dynamic « changes appear in : succession, 
the economy as a whole can never actually 
ee a position of equilibrium. Yet. a 


ing to the the economy always 


position. This ides has very concrete impli- 


_in contact with the economic relationships that is self- -adjusting.” 
- Any dy namic change generates of itself the 


action of forces te 


ending to. ‘counteract its 


“disturbing effects and is thus salt correcting 


: Add to this the fact that John Bates Clark 
in the most rigorous use of this method yet _ 

assumed that equilibrium con- 


ditions offered ‘the fullest possible employ 
ment of all economic factors — labor 


Th 


"natural is found i in Ma: 


Key nes’ conclusion equilibrium posi- 


who accept no norms: and know no values. tions without full employment exist and can 


Economic progress was demonstrated in 


statistical indices as a telatively slow secu- 


The Idea of Progress. London: 
192T, p. 
Carl Becker, 
of Social Sciences, 
indebted in this section to the of 
John as aurice Clark and Alexander Gourvitch’s 
‘Survey of E 
and Employment, W. P. A. National Research 


“Social Progress,” Encyclopedia. 


Zconomic Theory on Technological 


logically be called equilibrium in the sense 
they had not wd themselves give rise 
Economic dynamics is increasingly 
"coming concerned with analyses of the 
-clical depression and prosperity. 
The in accommodate previous 
op. cit., P. 204. 
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ic assumptions embedded equi 
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‘theory, to the ‘drastic asil 
in cy cyclical theory i is leading: to ie of the next boom. 
in economics—one_ that is as yet incomplete “that the pro ocess of the 
and ‘unformulated. Accordingly in the doc- survival of those enterprises best fitted 
trine of a moving economic equilibrium, in survive in terms of general economic wel- 


theory of economic cy cles and in the fare. 
analy sis of the secular” trend, economists may conclude that the 
cl has 


: developed t three methods of approach whe of the analy sis of economic cy 
been 1 to break down the belief in an auto 


dyna namics s that are by | no means 
ec ~ matically readjusting equilibrium and to cas 
So far, success has attended attempts doubts on the validity of theories of an 
to bridge the gaps between general equilib- economic progress that is _self- generating. 
rium theory, business- cycle theory A dyn namic economic order is undercutting 
hel of economic progress, “Th he concept - the theoretical formulation of economic dy e 
cyclical mov vements as fluctuations around namics, Thus cy cle theory has led to the 
next phase | of dyt nami cs, the consideration 


equilibrium writes 

-Gourvitch, is theoretically of rational measures of political eco- 
Sociology ton to be 


Alexander 
The idea of economic equilibrium nomic control. 


vague.” 

also | meets sharp challenge in the work of sy mmpathetic here, for its theoretical formu- 


W esley ‘Clair Mitchell alge he has dis- lations a are re suffering from a similar malady. * 
economics this has led to ‘the ‘next 


nds phase of dynamics. In addition t to quanti-- 
tative ve departures from ‘static norms, eco- 
nomic theor 


ory John Maurice Cl lark points 
if not in t theory 7,” he con- out also faces the problem of 
changes in ‘the basic institutions of society, 


in sy stems of law, of personal libert y 
contract, in short of changes in those social 


910 


- 


successive 


Awe 


reached. “In 

cludes state of change in business con- 

ditions is the. only normal state. 

- Even more “vague has been the 


widespread, ill- -defined, and less theoretical 


notion. which | tends to assign to each stage 


norms which offer points | of ‘reference 


which other changes are measured. Econo- 
has prepared itself for this task as best 
‘it might by adding to its armentorium, basic © 


work i in the analysis of comparative ¢ economic 


the onward economic d dev elopment.. 


Any of the cy clical movement ent as 
r systems in their structure and functioning. ir 


forming the function o adjustment over a 
time implies that the elasticity of responses This is a beginning comparable to the analy yo 


changing conditions, while counteracted _ sis of various culture types or stages once 

first by a variety of frictions, neverthe- popular among anthropologists. he theo- 
retical difficulty here is very real, and it must _ 
be preceded des scriptive studies of the 


at 
; less does assert. itself after some | delay 
_ through the success 


‘the business cycle. Such theory of the 
mate” beneficence of economic cyc 
little support. Especially does it seen 
. tradicted by the fact that in su 


cycles the amplitude of the depression phase 


pense wider so as to suggest in the 


words of Dennish H. 
i of o1 one depression, so to spe 


cit., pp. 184- 88. 
C. Mitchell, 


sion of several stages =: 


function various economic _ institutions 


“such as markets, central banking, economic 


control, under various “sys- 


tems. 


‘Tt is with such ; an ov erall v view ¢ of « 


when 


is our assum the early 
th 
so concerned 


Economi 
Addresses. London: “124-2 


if 
ng 
ZZ 
| 
| 
ak, 
ss. New York: c Essays and 


"things and an ideal 
an inte 


a dynamics. Any no denial of this vi 7 
~ applied 
Ww hich pret the basic” institutions, the basic of science the natural order is not completely 
social relations: or human nature itself as in of ethical tensions, 
yt By they hi 
fixed is still working within the limitations 
of static concepts and Every y social em m maintains ‘equilibrium 


as 
is needed and desirable, | se syste em of controls. 
the viewpoint of control,” writes A. B. Hol- 
movem 


as adequate theory most dynamic society is a a vast, multiform, o 


social epochs. ganized system of appeals, sanctions, pre- Soci 


MOVEMENTS THE soct IAL directing the behavior of its members 


“EQUILIBRIUM into culturally definec In norms. first ‘elation 
concept of ‘social process ‘represents glimps se this vi iew tends to” a concep- values ¢ 

an important reaction against static theory, tion of all” ‘institutions as committed t to the 
shedding additional light on social equilib- maintenance of a given social order 
ae: and social movements. It reached an _ organization. ‘There are, however, two things | oe 
early summation in Charles H. Cooley’s So- “necessary to complete the picture: ‘first, -unat 
Process. social interaction, society striving individuals seeking goals and satis- 
viewed as a flow of relations, a chang- factions within the sy ystem and ‘second the 


‘groups act and react upon one another and values of control. ‘Thus the 
‘create new structures and new relations. tic 
is notable following ‘Small, Robert E. in regulations. . 
wer h 


Ww. conformists; but when rationalized into 
“formulated a battery of social processes as system it may hold up norms th 
terms 


main instrument of analysis in Introduc- increased claims of ly 
tion the Science ¢ 0 Sociology, also gave against repression. 
e Science of press olition 


ne first sy stematic analysis ‘of social Within each social ‘system, em, folds. 
vements— still a nec ssary ‘introc uction asswell has. pointed out, indis lua Is de t 
namics, “howe ver con ceived. “always widening or narrowing the sum of 
while the 
had bee en 


_ While psy chology has not } et made ie sear claims on society ‘for life, liberty 0 

Social m 
Norities 


the comple: x relation i between individual | action, property or deference. For the most 

= anc 1 mo otivation on hand part, the position of the ‘ndividual in rela 

in inverse 

lack in n 

velocit 


and the system of social. norms and values tion to society is controlled by influences of 
mentum 


= 


where t 
by mino 


‘otis 


i 


on the other, we st accept both as cate- which he is unaware in 


-gories of reality. Any analysis that sees so- ‘each believes his personality should be pro- 
cial movements as collective dynamics must | tected from 1 the et encroachment of others and ‘ 
‘integrate e these psychological and social cate- 4 can aggrandized at expense 
gories i in a 1. a moving equilibrium. This m may others.”!? 
suggested by an example applicable to any Social interaction | does not, however, 
people. Thus the English, so their critics ceed along this path of rugged individualis m. 
have sometimes sa said, a are bound to strike Normally, men do not advance their claims: ge t 
continental observers as hypocritical in individually and singly. Whenever feasible, 
10r, not because their morals are low, but they: “unite | for the defense, maintenance oth ave 
. because their ideals are high. This is a point it adv ancement of | any position or advantage eta tens! 
ot view ‘Pregnant with 1 meaning for the dy- sitators, 


A. B. Hollingshead, “The Concept of Social sim 
veatment 


nov ement 
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study_of human relationships that in human  *Wfarold Lasswell. “Social Conflict,” Encyco-— 
tural order of  pedia of the Social Sciences, 
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which they possess in common; 

‘an interest group and the term interest 

appli ied to the “cause which unites them, 

Privileged groups: fight to retain what pe rance, 

‘they have but we are interested in hat Many their 
dynamic. "phenomena offered by groups in our society, but not all of them 


struggling for goals as yet unattained. or greatly changed the social equilibrium, Abo- — 
our purposes, then, the study of social litionism: and became Reconstruction. 
‘movements offers a most enlightening vista) Woman suffrage doubled the electorate and 
tosocial dynamics. gave each: political party state committee 
‘Social movements thus cons have vomen where only ‘committee men 
their explanation in terms of the reciprocal efore. Temperance became prohibi- 
Te relations of “individuals striving for ‘goals and prohibition became enforce- 
and the systematized scheme of norms and ment ,’ until lawlessness. ‘forced its repeal. 
values developed within a, given society. a € hristianity captured t the Roman | E mpire | but 
sen from the viewpoint of control, the : ys- it was no longer. Apostolic Christianity. By 3 7 
‘ematized norms make for social order; seen Ios sing its “fanatics’ ’ it became respectable — 
as unattained ideals, , they make f for social and i it ended by becoming a new imperial | 
dynamics, w hether the process be called pro- Church, giving rise to the suspicion that the 4 
gress ‘or dis sorganization. 
Social “movements begin the groups “church, ‘If ‘Christianity had come ‘to power 
where t the pinches. They are initiated a de mocratic world, it would, no 
by. ‘minorities who feel that their rights have giv en. us” a different Even 
been disregarded or that their claims to” = 
power have been denied. The ‘strength of 
such mov vements is often to be explained in 
ierms of excessive ve emotional conditioning. 
By indifferent ‘majority, stop short, on the fail to ‘carry 
abolitionis sts, and youth leaders were called — ‘through to final achievement? The apparent 
fanatics, Actually, their appeals. were often failure of feminism to achieve all that its ! 
made previously acc epted codes, even leaders promised and hoped was due, 
vhile the conservatives retorted that nothing doubt, to the fact that women are human 
had been changed and n obody had been hurt. beings” first and “women afterwards. _ Given | 
‘movements then are initiated by mi- a a minimum of economic and legal rights, 


orities whose emotional intens ity is often = women were reabsorbed in the social fabric = 


in inverse se ratio to their numbers. W hat they and feminism lost its dy namics, Logically 
ack in | mass they 1 may be said. to make up speaking, this is the answer to ‘those who 
in velocity. Thus minorities attain high mo- - fear the Negro movement. Relieved of the 
mentum in their impact on majorities w hich _ proscriptions under which © they suffer, Ne- a 
by their very indifference lack momentum. groes will appear as human beings first 
ach social movement is preceded by social Negroes afterwards. 
unres t—a phenomenon that creates tension rights would then be anual Ww 
among the majority. C ertain techniques. of human nights 
such as the hunger strike have been shown Generally, said of. 
have a high degree e of value in creating Movements | ossibly revolutions that 
ey tilt the social balance upward 
‘sionaries an “they are e reintegrated in the social “equilib- 
yond s simple. claims for justice and Thus to the zealous leaders it must 
treatment and see in the triumph of the seem that as social movements win, they 
represent, the promise of a begin to los se. To win, an intense minority 
Utopia. W “suffrage was: to purif must attract to. its cause a majority of the 
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public, “most of whose members are ment a values may fail to bring about 
-thetic—if not hostile. the movement. ‘the reconstruction o 
pinges upon the solid mass of the electorate, ‘its — it ‘results in the mainten an so of 


it tends to lose in velocity what it gain 
mass. To jump on a bandwagon ‘is to 


Not only are the new adherents —T groups rise to new levels as c 


as “compared | to. the leaders, but the 
itself changes. ‘individuals e but leave ‘groups as de 
visionary, agitate for unpopular causes essed in the social scale a aS s before. 
when it appears that. these causes are 
likely to win, practical men of affairs take 
over the movement and a administer on the 2 No statement of socal 1 movements, 
basis of business and politics’ as us sual, The ever complete, can do more than illustrate 
Abolitionist Movement had its W illiam phase | of the complex ri range e of dy mamics. 
d G arrison appealed to” a higher of society’s great. changes, however 
than the constitution, but. it won, "widespread and beneficial have ever proved 
Recons struction furnished ‘carpetbaggers and | to be final. The search for a fixed human 
_ scalawags, the practical men needed to dis- nature operating in conjunction with a fixed 
tribute office, collect the spoils and hold the social order appears in modern science 0 
-enfranchised freedmen in line. Business men, | have suffered the fate of all. attempts to es | 
oureaucrats, politicians, lukewarm ‘tablish the absolute, Individuals i in society 
fice holders, as practical men of affairs ad- are continuous” interaction adjusting and 


minister the ictorious mov vements. It is part readjusting to new situations, generating new 


‘of the day’s work to them. = and new patterns of order. T The 


In retrospect thes conclusions § seem hard sultant in this: interation may be classes, 
and cruel to those who believe in causes Ss, but factions, sects, | gangs, minority groupings, 

obv iously they bey: ond Pareto’s’ cynical regions, , sections, or nations, but the basic 
denial of social dynamics. The fluctuation "process remains the i integration of individuals 

of society around a moving equilibrium is in groups and of groups in the total ‘society. 

> lependent upon the “reoccurring forces ¢ of A persistent human problem has been that 
social movements. In their intensity, the maintaining order in the midst of dy- 
of social ements | ‘overshoot 1] the namics. ~The mores and d the patterns of cul- 
normal equilibrium of society in their prom- | ture furnish the static aspects of society but 
‘ises of justice and utopia. Soundly based within the social organization we increasingly 


their claims: be, there are more realize that continuous pressures are making 
often claims: for basic rights ‘than prints disorganization a1 and reorganization. Over 


‘Since the masses w ‘fin: ally vote approv al ‘regularly, 
of these reforms are usually indifferent, it become conscious of oo conflict ‘of chang. 
not surprising | that these hopes fall short ing values. In such periods - doctrines of 
realization. In the main, the followers of natural harmony meet. ‘sharp challenge. 


these movements are | satisfied when their b belief ‘in a self- adjusting equilibrium grows | 
r reemphasis is directed to” the fact 


that many equilibrium devices are the 

we can planned Products of human intelligence 

‘Movements. | The dy namic is found in the = anced that others: can ‘be developed. In 3 

‘relatively few periods in history the 


tain classes 


Whi ‘the group's attain- 


imme nediate are ‘met thereby 


to those forms of social mobility in which | 
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me attempts ‘reform ; are frustrated Inventions have made war 

is it. likely that. ‘masses of the population and it is held by some that advancing tech- 
rise, ‘seeking by force ‘to. replace e nology” has made cy clical ‘unemployment 


“mores and forms of legality by new values. more certain. . Th is social change but an 


here the logic implicit ‘in di mamics “equally dynamic interpretation will seek 
to press on | to social integration around explain the emergence ¢ of new social -struc- 
new values or else to risk a return to the tures and forms ‘of organization. It seems" 
ld. The essence of dynamics is chi ange, but 
if dyna umics is ‘defined in terms of values, , the: our times ‘will. prove to “be of 
trend i is ‘not toward. chaos but toward the _unemploy: ment and mass fear of future wars. 
development of new forms order. too can be given psycho-social analysis 
The static point of view is not onl only a in terms of forces making t toward the oil 
logical necessity; it follows from -suc- velopment of new forms of social order 
cessive lev els of integration attained in the § Sociology has tended to avoid the analysis — 
; “dynamic process. Archimedes asked for a of ve alues but an adequate social dy namics 
fulcrum that: he > might | mov e the 1 world. 7 will grasp the | nettle of progress by showing 
ig W here everything is in flux, where nothing how a a dy namic society generates social 
is and everything is becoming, science also values as it move es. The solution of the 
needs afi point Ww hich to view ‘social lemma offered by the concept progress 


state that: any namic st ciety 


ics, ‘it seems clear that. the dev elop- _ static values. These values cannot be e posited 


‘measured by dynamic rather than by 
static analysis | must come first. E in ance they are generated by society 


“$0, the rationalization of any sy stem of social as it. changes in the development of new 


order may await: the end of ‘the d dynamics -structures and new mass 


: 


| 


s W alton ‘Hamilton “writes 

feudal regime was an ‘empirical sort of an 
E affair; men iron lorded it over bad 


and finally given legal sanction. 
Ww or not, the search for this 


: 


maint: such | law and order as 
the times allowed; but with passing, wea alth’ of not eXx- 


sprawling ar rangements and befuddled functions ‘ploited by calculating the length of cultural a 


oN were turned into an office and estate ordained Jag between the appearance of unemploy- 
of God. In the days of the Tudors, kings were — “ment and the creation 1 of ‘machinery to cope 
kings without any dialectical to-do about it; the with it. 
 overneat statement of the divine right of kings 
had wait the decadent monarchy of the ‘Tf any society after vigorous striving, 
Stuarts. The tangled thing called capitalism happy _ chance beyond imaginatio 
created by design or cut to be a the \ values ‘set forth in democracy or 
members would not cease from 
se it it into a pur- ng. By then they would have developed 
\ g instrument of the new w values. Tn the mass | fear of war and 
| of ‘unemploy ment, society projects ahead of 
itself assumed values of full employ ment and 


international organization. Regardless 


hese desired objects are to lead uU: 
pol eakdown of social order, (2 ) ii in the de- whether | these desire jects 


or to securit they “suggest the 
ve lopment of invention n and d technology, and ty, y suge | 
social s—the ‘changing poe and 
motivation—generated within» 


od 


striving in socie y find the impetus 
0 dynamics 1) crises inv olving the 


end 
oe | 
ved 
xed 
§ 
view 
dynar 
if 
new concept of human rights—the right to. 
ety. 
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dy- be 
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within the s scope the of criminal 
ce of wath white collar crim es 


an analysis "was made of e 
A courts and commissions against the seventy — 
largest indus strial and mercantile 


laws, namely, antitrust false advertising, 
National Labor Relations, and infringement 


resulted in the finding that 547 such ad- 
verse decisions h had been made an 
average of 7.8 decisions per corporation and 

_ with each corporation having at least 1. Al- 
‘though all of these were decisions that the 


“and we ips to sions thé - 
and ps 0 facto decisi sions the 


behavior i is criminal ior, these 


the corporations was criminal. 


of crime and i inv ‘olves two ty pes of questions: 
‘May the word “crime” be e applied to the 
behavior regarding which these decis sions 
wee: ‘made? | If so, why is 


per 


regarded white collar c crime as cognate 


other isis, ‘he first question involv es ‘se- 


generally” ‘regarded by scholars 


wd ‘Edwin H. Sutherland, ‘ ‘White Collar C riminal- 
ity,” American Sociological Review. 5:1-12, Febru- 


na 


a patents, copyrights, and trademarks. ‘This 


can be used as a measure of criminal te the » economic sys stem and thereby 
havior r only ‘if the other 498 decisions can 
be shown to be decisions that the beh vavior 


it not generally fraud. 


Unit versity 
ry to define crime, namely: legal de- 
of an act as socially injurious, and _ 
egal provision of a ‘penalty for the act? 
When the criterion of legally defined so- 
cial injury to these 547 
the conclus sion is reached that all of the 
cla: ses of behaviors regarding which the 
decisions were made_ re legally defined 


corpora- socially injurious. This an be ‘readily « 
_ tions in the United States under four types termined by the words in the statutes— 


“crime” or “misdemeanor” in some, and “ ‘un- 


fair, discrimination,” “infringement” in 
3 the others. The persons injured may be 1 
divided into two groups: first, a relativ ely 
number “of pe ersons engaged the 
same occupation as the offenders or in Te 
occupations, and, second, 


either as consumers ‘or as cons titu 


T ‘The an 


to pro- 
tect consumer against arbitrary” prices, and 
protect the institution of democracy 


against the dangers pro concentration 


_ This is a problem in the | legal definition — ; 


“protect competitors compe- 
tition and also to protect consumers against 


The National Labor Relations Law 


applied and why have 1 not the criminologists is to protect against co- 


‘infringements 
fs 


of crime from the legal point of view may be found © 

‘in the followi ing papers by Jerome Hall: “Prole- 
gomena to a Science of Criminal Law,” University — 
of Pennsylvania Law Review. 89:549-80, March : 


ary, 19405 Edwin H. Sutherland, “Crime and Busi- 1041; “Interrelations of Criminal Law and Torts 


ness,” Annals of the American Academ my of Political 
and Social Science. 217 :112-18, September, 1941. 


I paper on be Cor- Study of the Foundations of C riminal L ia 


_ Columbia Law Review. 43:7 735-70, 967-1001, 
tember-November, 1043; “ Criminal Attempts—: 
ility 


Revier March, 
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The 
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on fi 
» cent 
a4 = cted by the violations of the wid sanet 
titrust laws are designed to protect th 
ment 
cisior 
— ae 
ae Thre 
> are p 
general public against interferences with cutior 
laws agai are designed to the 
 attorr 
| pe 


E” 


st deprivation of their 
property and against unfair competition, and dan a "provision 
protect the _instituti on of patents ‘that damages awarded be three times the 


which was established in “damages s suffered. These e damages in e: excess of 

“promote e the progress of science ‘reparation are penalties: for violation of the 

arts.” these law law. They are payable to the injured party 

legally defined order to induce him to take the initiative 

f in the e enforcement of the criminal 

laws has a and in this respect | are similar to the | earlier 

in the “common methods of private prosecutions under the 
criminal law. ing three of these methods dl 


of the common law to modern social organ- 

ization. False advertising i is related to com- 
mon law fraud, and infringement to criminal was violated the refore that 
al Li Labor Relations Law, as an a crime was_ committed ; the decisions of a 


attempt to, to prevent coercion, is related to court or a court of equity as to these” 
‘the common law prohibition of restrictions re as goo 


> 


violations are as “aed criminal 
on freedom in the form of assault, false  behavi ior as 


risonment, and extortion. For at least two court. 


modern antitrust laws the common was by the Federal Trade rissi ison 
“moving against restraint 0 ‘the C jayton othe r 


in the definition o: of crime , and each of f the ments do ‘not make t the criminality : F 
— adve erse decisions under these four laws, ex- A large p proportion of the cases which a 


cept certain decisions under the infringe- dealt with under these amendments could be 


ment laws to be discussed later, is a de- dealt with, instead, under the original Sher- : 
ds sion that a crime was committed. This con- Law, which i is explicitly a criminal law. 
; clusion will be made mo more specific by analysi is In practice, the amendments are under the i 
i 
4 


of the autem Provided in the for = _ jurisdiction of the Federal Trade C 
, Which has authority to make de- 


The Sherman antitrus st I law s states explicitly a 


that a violation of the law is a misdemeanor. two. ‘principal under its 


Three methods of enforcement o of this law namely: the and the cease and 
are pro ‘ided, each of them n involving pro- — desist order. The C ‘ommission may , after 


cedures regarding misdemeanors. the violation of the law has been Proved, 
oration 


may be enforced by the usual criminal prose- accept a stipulation from the corpora 
- ccution, resulting in the imposition of fine or that it will not violate the law in the future. 


imprisonment. Second, the attorney | general ‘Such stipulations are customarily restricted oi 


of the U nited States and the several oS ~ to the minor or technical violations. If a stip- 
attorneys are giv en the “duty” o - ulation is violated | or if no stipulation is ac- 


ing and preventing violations | ‘of the cepted, | the C ‘ommission may a cease 


by petitions for injunctions, and violations and desis order; this is equivalent a 


of the injunctions a are punishable as contempt © court’ s injunction except that violation is not 
of ! court. This method of enforcing a criminal _ punishable as contempt. If the Commission 
law was an invention | and, as will be de- desist. order is violated, the Commission mz 

scri ed later, is ‘the key to the interpreta apply” to the court for an injunction the 

differential implementation ‘of violation of which is punishable as contempt. 
ade 


e 
s applied to white collar By an amendment to the Federal Tr 


—— 
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35 defines a 
practice.” he N ational | 


ommissi 


be 


“final” if not “officially questioned within a_ Board is authorized to make offici al decisions 
specified time and thereafter its violation is as to violations 0 of ‘the law and, in case cont 
a = 4 punishable by a civil fine. T hus, although violation, | to issue desist orders and also to B ton 
certain interim procedures may be used in make certain remedial orders, such as pros 
the enforcement of the a amendments to th imbursement of employees: who hai had been dis- 
_antitrust law, fines or imprisonment for co missed or demoted because of activities in tions 
_ tempt are available if the interim procedures collective bargaining. If an order is violated, sight 
‘0 fail. In this respect the interim procedures _ Board may apply to the court for e a ave 

are similar to probation i in ordinary criminal forcement and a 1 violation of ‘the order of fact 

cases. An unlawful act not defined as court is punishable as contempt. hus, all right 


- om by the fact that it is punished, but of the decisions under this law, which is en- 
_ by the fact th: at it is punishable. Larceny is forceable by ‘penal sanctions, are decisions 
truly a crime when the thief ced on th re committed. = 
as truly a crime when the thief is placed on that crimes were committec aA a 
probation as when he is committed to prison . 4 The methods for the re pression of vg jeer 
The argument may be made that punish- ments vary. Infringements of a copyright or — whic) 


‘ment for contempt of court is not punishment a patented design are defined as misde- ited 


_ for violation of the original law and that, meanoes, punishable. by fines. No case of this 
—_— “4 - therefore, the original law does not contain a ty pe has been discovered against the seve enty desis’ 
>) ‘penal sanction. This reasoning is specious corporations. Other infringements a are not erenc 
since the: original law provides | the inj unction explicitly defined in the statutes on patents, 4 attrit 
its penalty as a part of the proce dure coy pyrights, and trademarks as crimes and 
for enforcement. Consequently all of the agents of the state are not. authorized by the | 
decisions made e under the amendments stothe thes ese statutes to initiate actions against vio- 
@¢ ~ antitrust law are decisions that the sone lators of the law. Nevertheless, infringemen desin 
a tions committed crimes may be punished in either of 
The laws: regarding false advertisi ing, as F First, agents of the State may initiate acti fon 
included ‘in the decisions under considera- against infringers under the Federa extrel 
| tion, are of two types. . First, false vadvertis- Commission Law as unfair competition and ing t 
ing in the form of false labels is defined in they do so, especially thief 
the ‘Pure Food and Drug Law as a copyn rights and trademarks; sanct! 
demeanor and is punishable by fine. Sec- ments are then punishable i in the same sens 
x ond, false advertising generally is defined in as violations of the amendments to the ant ~ publi 
the Federal T rade Commission Act as unfair tr trust laws. Second, the > patent, copy right, ‘used 
competition. Cases of the second type are and trade mark ‘statutes prov ide that ‘the desist 

under the jurisdiction of the Federal T rade damages awarded to injured owners of 


£ ‘ommission, , whi hich uses the same procedures 4 . rights may be greater than (in one statut te 
as in antitrust cases. Pe war as much as threefold) t the damages actually 
available in antitrust c cases, as prev iously de- suffered. These additional damages are not 
scribed, and are similarly available in. these “mandatory, as in the Sherman antitrust law, 
: cases of false adve ertising. . Thus , all of the : but on the other hand they are not explicitly, 


decisions in false advertising cases are de- limited to wanton n and malicious infringe- 
cisions” that the “corporations committed ments. Three decisions against the seventy 
crimes, ‘te under the patent law and one | 
‘The abor Relations s Lay aw of under the copy right law included ¢ awards of 
. such additional damages and on that a account face s 
Some of ‘the a antitrust decisions were made were classified in the tabulation of decisions : corpo 


a against meat packers under the Packers and Stock- | 
aa oy yards Act. The pe nal sanctions in this act are es- 
5 “sentially the same as in the Federal Trade oneal 


s evidence of criminal behavior of the 


corporations. The other decisions, 7 74 in num- 
ber, in regard to infringements e classi- 


— 


fied 
4 
A 
7 
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iii ‘major 


20 of cases the of the court sent decree in n antitrust case in 1921, 
evidence which would be sufficient the explanation that they had not know- 
to make a a "prima facie case in a criminal ingly violated law and | were consenting 
prosecution ; evidence outside these decisions the decree without attempting to defend 
which may be found in the general descrip- -  themsely ‘es because they wished to co-operate _ 
tions of practices regarding patents, copy- the government ir in every possible way. 
rights, and trademarks, justifies a belief that This p patriotic motiv ation appeared ques- 
a very large proportion of the 74 cases did,in tionable, , however, after r the “packers fought 
fact, inv olve wilful infringement of property during almost all of the next ten years for a 


tights and might well have resulted in the of the decree. Although the se- 


impos tion of a pen: nalty ‘if the injured party quence of stipulation, desist order, and in-— 

and the court had approached the behavior junction indicates: that the variations in 
from the point of view of crime. public are designed, these 

In the preceding ‘discussion: the pen: alties- other functions, ‘well, especiall} y a reme- 
which | are definitive of crime have been lim- clarification of the | aw 

ited to fine, imprisonment, and _punitiv e ina particular complex situation. ‘pie 

damages. In ‘addition, the stipulation, the he conclusion ‘in this” semantic portion 
desist order, and the injunction, without ref- of the discussion is that 473 « of the 5 547 de- a 
erence to punishment for contempt, have the cisions are decisions that crimes com-— 


attributes of punishment. This is evident mitted. 


: both in that they result in some suffering on - This conclusion may be questioned 0 on tl 


the part of the corporation against | which ground that the rules of proof evidence. 
i they are issued and also i in that they are used in reaching these -decisi ions are not the 


> 


designed by legis slators and adminis trators to: as those used in decis sions regarding 
produce suffering. The “suffering is the other crimes, especially that some of 
of public shame, as illustrated in more agencies which rendered. the decisions did 

extreme form in the colonial penalty of sew-- not require proof of criminal intent and did 


4 


_ ing the letter “T” on the clothing of the — not presume the accused to be. innocent. 
thief. The design is shown in t the sequence 0 of These rules of criminal intent and presump- 
sanctions u used by the F ederal Trade Com m- tion of innocence, however, are not required 

involves ecutions under the regular penal 
S code and the enu umber of f exceptions i is increas- 
e ing. Inn many y states person may 


is used if. the is mitted to prison without protection of one or 


in all pros 


utio 


violated and also if the \ violation of the law “both of these rules on charges ‘of statntory 


is appraised by "the Com ission as wilful rape, bigamy, passing bad checks, 
major, involves public shame; selling mortgaged p property, defrauding a 
shame is somewhat mitigated by the keeper, and offenses.* Conse-_ 
ements made by corporations, in excul- quently the | criteria which have t been used 
pation, that such orders are merely the e acts in defining white collar crimes are are. ‘not cate- 
of bureaucrats. Still more shameful to the gorically different from the criteria used in- 


‘corporation is injunction issued by defining other crimes, for these rules are 


he shame resulting from this. order abrogated both regard to white collar 
sometimes mitigated and the. corporation’s crimes and other “crimes, including ‘some 
face saved by taking a consent decree.® af he felonies. The proportion of decisions ns rendered — 
corporation “rs insist that the consent ~ es 


The consent 


r sed _as not conclusive evidence of criminal cree is not an admission that it violated the 

yf 

4 

| 

4 
| 

Gg 

because it cannot be used as 1887-1036,” Harvard Law Review. 50:616-53, Feb- 

ag 


these rules is probably greater the 
proportion ‘Tendered against other criminals, 
but a difference in proportions does not make act that he had mala a crime did not 
the violations of law by corporations cate- appear in’ the e face of the Proceedings. 
-gorically different from the violations a Tf ‘in this 
‘ laws by other criminals. Moreov er, the dif- spect, became the model in practically all t the — 
ference in proportion, as the 1e procedures ac- subsequent procedures authorized to deal 
- tually operate is, not ge On the « one side, with the crimes of corporations. W hen the 
of the defendants Federal” Trade Commission bill the 
Cc ‘layton” ‘bill were introduced Congress, 
he conv entional c 


_ Commissions come close to observil ing mittee discussions, other procec ure 


ules of proof and evidence although - which did not carry the external sy mbols of — 
vio 
e not required to do so. This is illus- criminal process were substituted. The vio- 


y the procedure of the Federal Trade © lations of these laws are crimes, as has been _ 
omn mission in regard to advertisements. shown above, but they are treated as though 


7 
Each year it examines several hundred they were not crimes , with the effect and 


thousand advertisements and appraises about probably the intention o of eliminating the 


50,000 of them as probably false. From the stigma of crime. 


_ §0,000 it t selects about 1 500 as patently false. ‘This policy of eliminating the ‘stigma of 


F or instance, an adv ertisement of gum- -wood ~ crime is illustrated i in the followi ing s statement 
‘furniture as “mahogany” ’ would dom be by Wendell Berge, at the time assistant 
an accidental I error and would generally re- the head of the antitrust division of the De- | 
sult —* state of mind which deviated partment of Justice, in a a plea for abando 
‘ment of the criminal prosecution under the — 
_ency of human | beings to feel proud of their ‘Sherman antitrust law and the authorization | 


handlw PS as h- 
tan li 0 of civil procedures with civil fines sud 
precec ding. discussion has that ‘stitute. 
es $s co ( 
these While civil penalties: may be as severe in their 
according t to 473 adverse also financial effects as criminal nalties, yet they 
shown that the criminality of their be- do not. “involve the stigma that attends: indic 
havior r was not made obvious by the conven- “ment and conviction. Most | of the defendants 
tional procedures of the criminal law but was in an itrus t cases are not criminals | in the wena! 
: blurred and ¢ concealed by special procedures. = 
on enfo ement requires brandin them such! 
ie differential implementation of the law rcement req g - 
applied to the crimes of corporations 
civi fine were for 
eliminates or cat least minimizes the stigma 


“criminal fine, a violation of the antitrust law 
of crime. This differential implementation 


would be as truly a crime as it is now. T 
of the law began with the Sherman antitrus : d be as | e se 
“thing which would be eliminated would be 
law of 1890. As previ iously de escri ribed , this 


the stigma of crime. Consequently, the stigma 
is explicitly a criminal law and 


z 


MUCH 


ea of crime has become a penalty in itsel 
~ lation of the law is a misdemeanor no matter P in wea h 
which may be imposed in connection wit 
procedure is used. The customary policy 
other penalties or withheld, j just as it is po 
would have been to ely entirely on criminal 
sible to combine imprisonm ment with fine 
prosecution as the method of enforcement. ere’ 
or have a fine without imprisonment A civil 
3 But a clever invention was made in the pro- aa 
isa ‘financial penalty without the ad- 
vision of an injunction to enforce a criminal rar eee sae 
ditional of stigma, while a criminal 
law; this was not only an invention but 
a direct rev ersal of previous case law. Also, 


‘pr were encouraged by G 
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IS “W VHITE COL LA 


R CRIME”, CRIME? 


fine is sa financial penalty with the . additional 


penalty of stigma, a 


according to the popular stereotype of “the 
criminal.” In primitive societ ty “the crim- 


~ > was substantially ‘the : same > as “the 
anger, while in ‘modern society 


ninal of esteemed cul- 
tur 


be "persons ‘to state prisons are 
probably not, aside from their unesteemed 
nig attainments “criminals in the usual 


"It may be excellent 


 propertion.o of cases, but the question at hand 
_ is why the law has a different implementation — 
or white collar criminals than for ot others. 


pen nalty it places the defendant in the cate. neets 
able. opposition from persons who insist 
3 this is an egalitarian society in which a 


gory of criminals and he becomes a criminal 7 


method 
proportion of cases against trade unions than ro 


conform asal result of very n mild pressures. 


This ‘interpretation ‘meets with 


men are equal ir in the eyes of the law, It i = 


not possible to give a complete -demonstra-_ 
_ tion of the validity of this interpretation but | 
ty LYpes | of are presented in 


to use both criminal prosecutions and Ppeti- 


tions in equity to enforce the Sherman anti- 
The Department has selected the 


trust law. 


f criminal prosecution in a larger 


of cases against corporations, although the 


law \ enacted primarily because 


of the corporations. From 1890 t 


1 the ‘Department Justice initiate 


actions under ‘this law "Wik: 


istics 


y are an to the 
of the prospective violators of rae 
by the legislators 

dicial and administrative 

praisals regarding busine 


prospective violators of the four laws 


consideration, include ; a combination of. fore 
vari 


‘consequences, uch may result 
in a reduction in contributions to the 
paign funds needed to win the next election. ; 


much more important is the cul- 


Prob: ably 
homogen neity of legislators, judges, and 
administrators with business men. Legislators 
and respect business men and cannot 


ve of them as criminals, that i 


en do not conform to the popular 


see E lswort! aris, “The Origin of Punishment,” 
International Journal of Ethics. 25: 54- 67, October, 

tors; George H. Mead, “The Psychology of Pun 
ve Justice,” American Journal of Sociology. 23: 


-vorable to the United States. Of the actions — ; 


against. business firms and associations of 
business firms, 


‘one unions 71 per ¢ cent were ps prose- 


-cutions.® This shows: that the Department 


Justice » has been comparatively reluctant 

s firms which 

— carries with it the stigma of crime. 


to use a method against business 


Re; rhe method of criminal prosecution in en 
_ of the ‘Sherman antitrust law has 


another, It has seldom been used in the 
: 


administrations of the presidents who are 
popularly appraised as. friendly toward busi- 


“ness, namely, Coolidge, 


and Hoover. 


Business 1 men 


192 was precise| in this of low 


status of business 1 men ‘that the most stren- 
enforce the old 


and ‘enact new the regulation. 


of business 1 men. T he appropriations for this | 


purpose were multiplied several times and 
persons were selected for their vigor in 

Percentages” — from cases listed in the 


1938.” 


‘report of the Department of Anti- 


‘trust Laws, 


27 ‘Per cent” vy ere "criminal 


1 from one presidential administrati ion a ms 


n suffered their greatest loss of oon 
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ip 
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of ferential implementation of the law, namely. 
away from punishment, and the relatively 
e- unorganized resentment of the public against 7 | 
white collar criminals. Each of these will 
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of ‘the laws. Of ‘the: 547. de to make substantial reductions 


= against the seventy corporations dur- — crime rates; and the weakening hold on t 
ng their life careers, which have averaged legal profession ‘and ¢ others of the i 


4 about forty years, 63 Der cent were rendered © vidualistic . and hedonistic sychology whic 
ins the period 1935- -43, that ‘is, during” the had placed great emphasis on pain in the 


_ period of the low status of business men. a control of behavior. To some extent over- 
oo. ae The Federal Trade Commission Law states lapping those just mentioned is the fact that 


that: a violation of the” antitrust laws by a punishment, which was previously the chief 
‘reliance for control in the home, the school, 
‘the churc has tended to ‘disappear 
from those institutions, eaving the State 
“tically neve er r convicted a as persons and without cultural for its ow n penal 
cases” have been reported, like the six per om ethods.* 
turers, in which the corporation was ‘con- delinquency’ the ‘diff 
_-victed and the persons who direct the cor- implementation of the law. In both c 
poration were all acquitted.° procedures. of the criminal law are m mo 
A second factor in the explanation of the so that the stigma of crime will not aaa 
differential implementation of the law to the offenders. The stigma of crime has 
applied to white collar criminals i is the trend bees less completely « eliminated from juv enile 


away from reliance on pen al methods. This delinquents than from. white collar criminals 


trend: advanced more rapidly area the for the former are a 
white collar crimes than of crimes | be- = co 


= 


ess men. socia al status, and Becase juv eniles have 
"This trend is seen in the almost. not organized to protect their good 
abandonment of the ‘most extreme penalties Bec fully fre juv eniles hav not bee! 


= death and physical torture; the sup- cessfully from stigma 


4 
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ave 
non- -penal methods such as and the the scope of the theo ories of 
case work methods which accompany | pro- in fact provide a large part of the data for 


bation; and 1 in tl the he supplementing of penal criminology; because the external symbols 

methods by non-penal methods, as. in the hay e been more successfully eliminated from 
case work and educational white te collar ¢ crimes, , white collar er crimes have 


in 


A third factor rin the differential 
socio-economic class upon which peeviouly of the law is the difference in the 
of the penalties were inflicted; the in- relation | between the law and the mores 


| "clusion | within the si scope of the penal laws of the area of white collar crime. The laws 
large of the upper socio-economic under consideration are recent and do ne 
a class as illus trated by traffic regulations; the have ea firm foundation in public ethics or 
social interaction among the classes, business ethics; in fact certain rules of 


d 
as resulted in increased | business ethics, such as the c ‘contempt for the ! 


S, § 
sympathy; failure: “price chiseler,” e generally in conflict 


with the law. These crimes are not obvious, 


The question may be asked, business men ae = 
apres influential, why did they not retain the pro- = is assault and battery, and can jes 
of the rules of the criminal 


g 
Wl 
cri 
set 
ber 
ow 
|g 
4 we 
«gal 
sent 
to 
_ OM 
— ma 
 tigl 
|= 
— } la an’t eat that the penal sanct ay t be a completely 
their status, on the principle “You can’t eat your that the penal sanction may not | ence 
— 


preciated readily “only by persons who The s Sherman antitrust for instance, 


expert in the occupations in which | regarded by many persons as an unwise 


cur. A corpora nd it may well be that other policy 
decade or longer before the administrative would be preferable. It is questioned prin- 
agency becomes a aware of the violation, cipally by persons. who believe in a 


the” meantime the violation may have  collectivistic economic system, namely, 
become accepted practice in the indus stry. communists and the leaders of big busine 


The effects of a white collar crime upon the while its support comes, largely from an 


not express ssar\ phen ihe preser- 
moral sentiments of ‘the community . as to o ation of American institu itions and its v 


white crimes part | because “the tion is a violation of strongly entre 
imes. are complicated and not easily moral sentiments, 


i sented as news, but probably in greater part - he sentimental reaction toward a par- 
_ because these agencies of communication a are ticular Ww white collar ¢ crime is certainly differ- 


owned or ¢ controlled by the busines ent that toward some other crime 
who violate the laws and because these agen- T his ‘difference is. often” exagge erated, 
are themselves frequently charged with | pecially -as the reaction occurs in urban so- 
Paps s of laws. Public ciety. characteristic reaction of of the 
toward 


~ 


vel if mos of he’ information re- 


garding this crime came to the public di- 
rectly from the pick- -pockets. themselves. is very 


This third factor, if properly | limited, is a reading in his morning. ane the home is 


valid part. of the explanation of the differ- of an unknown person has been burglarized 
“ential implementation | of the law. It tends by another unknown person, has 
to be exaggerated and become the complete preciable increase in blood pressure. F 
-explanation in 1 the > form of a a “denial that ‘modern society 
white collar crimes involve any moral 
bility whatever. that | account, it. is de- 
sirable to state a few reasons why 
factor. Is not the complete explanation. — 
assertion is sometimes made that many laws been 
white crimes are merely technical vio- enacted the regulation of occupations 


lations and i involve no moral culpability, i. e., 


other than busines: as agriculture or 


violation ¢ of ‘the mores, whatever. In fact, i plumbing, the procedures used in the en- — “#. 
these white collar crimes, like other crimes, forcement of those other are “more 
ire distributed along a continuum in which | nearly the ‘same a as the | conv ventional criminal | 
he mala in se are. at o one ‘extreme and the ocedures, and law-violators in these other = 
A mala prohibita at the other.’* 12 None of the i upations are not so completely protected 
vhit te collar crimes is arbitrary, as is” against the stigma of crime as are business 
The relation between the law and the 
mores tends to be circular. The mores 
rive on the et side, cry stallized in the Jaw and | each act of en- a 
‘forcement of the laws tends to re- re-enforce ‘the 


“mores. he laws regarding white collar crime, 
excellent discusion of this continuum 
presented by Jerome Hall, “Prolegomena toa ‘Sci- 


which conceal the criminality of the be- 
of Criminal Law,” Uniz ersity of Pennsylvania: lor, , have been less effective tha in other 
Law Review. v.89: :563- -69, March, 1941. in re- -enforcement of the mores. 
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activities may bear to space is an economic 
s 4 one. In such a relationship each activity will 


‘olve to correspondingly | less economizing 


_SENTIMENT AND SYMBOL 


COLOGICAL, ARIABLES 


Harvard Harvard University 


economic 


“space and the natur 
elation n of space to to locational activities Is eralizations_ it inevitably encounters ts 


impeditive cost- imposing one. The which re remain | unassimilable to the theoret 


ond premise assumes locational ac- scheme. In this paper ‘it will 


e primarily ec conomizin “fiscal” ourpose to de scribe cer og oc- 
are | rimarily € g, “hscal’ Pp pe des scribe ertain ecological proc 


yn the basi sis of these two premises esses which apparently cannot be embraced 


z= po yossible relationship. that locational a strictly economic analysis. Our hypothe- 
sis is that the data to be presented, while 
no way startling or unfamiliar ‘to the 


In 


to ‘minimize the « “research ecologist, suggest an alteration 


‘seek to § so locate as t 


struction ‘put its functions by spatial of the basic premises of ecology. This alter: 
distance. Since the supply of the ¢ desired lo- tion would consist, first, of ascribing to space — 


cations is limited it that not al 4 not only an impeditive but 
activities can with sites. additional p Property, 


at re that. ‘have become with a 
te ted by. those locational ‘activities ‘spatial area. Second, it would involve a re! 
which can so exploit advantageous location _ognition that locational activities are ni 
as to ) produce the greatest surplus s of income only economizing agents: but may a 


over expenditure. I ess desirable locations sentiments. which can significantly influence 
the locational process. 


~ land uses, T he result is a pattern of land _A test case for this twofold hypothes 
use thet is — mos efficient afforded by certain features of land use 
i cen ntral Boston. In common with many 0 of the 7 


older American cities Boston ‘has inherited 

from the past certain spatial patterns and 
isen ag ac- Tandmarks which have had a remarkable per ie 


sistence and ev en recuperative pow er despi e 
challenges from other more economic 


I: :180- 9, April, 1036. "uses. The persis tence of these spatial pat- 
This assumption: of a correspondence between _terns can only be understood in in terms of ‘the 


the maximum utility, of a private association and group” values they have come to sy vm 


that of the community may be questioned within bolize. We Lamy describe three types 0 of such 
the very framework of utility analysis. 
See particularly 

Welfare. E diti 


See Everett Cc. Hughes, “The 


notably th 

“standing of the Metropolis— —the Assignment of Ac- “Der Raum und die 
tivities Areas in rban Regions, wk Quarterly Ordnungen: der Gesellschaft, ” siologie. M 


Journal of Economics. 40 :402-34, May, 1026. pp. 518- 22; cf. Hughes, op. cit. 


tion see Robert Marray Haig, Towards an Undee- 
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YSTEMATIZATION of ecological theory quires its functions, su 
— q . has thus far proceeded on two main ogy” has had a certain 
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MENT AND SYMBOL ISM AS ECO SCOLOGICAL VAI 
on 


; tinguished literati have occupied homes 
: and third, a lower class Italian n Hill. Present day occupants of these 
‘Saeed known as ‘the North End. Tn houses derive a a genuine satisfaction from 
ach of these land uses we shall find certain — the individual histories of their dwellings. 
“locational to” defy lady whose home had had a 


first of the areas, Beacon Hil, is ke | here fo r I like to 


cated five minutes wa great deal of historic interest has happened here 
from the retail center of r neigh- in this ‘room. 


me district. “despite tinuit ot ‘residence: on the Hill. for several 


N {BER OF UPPER CLAS AMILIES- 

West End. During its long history Beacon. I. 
:: Boston, BY DISTRICTS OF CONCENTRATION, AND IN © 


Hill has become the sy mbol for a number | Mary SuBURBAN Towns, FOR CERTAIN YEARS 
senti imental associations which constitute = 


a genuine attractive certain old 


families be: Boston. S Some idea of ‘the nature 

of thes y be from : state- Within Boston 
ments in the inum able hl ‘Ee = 
les written by residents of of the Hill. Ref- feeee Plain 

‘this sacred eminence, stately _ Other — 


me appearance,”* and “age- old -quaint- 


— 


= 

a. 


es at to the are area. One re Tes Cam ri¢ 


these senti ts when she writes of the 

Tt has a tradition all its own, that begins in Tot 807 
‘the hospitality of a book- -lover, and has 1922 442 


lost flavor. Yes, our streets are incon-— 
steep, and slippery. The corners are 


abrupt, the contours perverse. cee It may well 


be that the gibes of our envious neighbors have © generations, some as far back as 1800 
foundation that these dear crooked lanes the Hill was first asa upper class 


eacon ‘Hill tesident if he c can s say that 


on the Hill or was at least raised 
expressions ¢ of sentiment are 


with: the area. Literary radi 
traditions are among a range of sentiments 


| the strongest of these: inde d, the w . 
historical, and familial—l ave acquired | 


literary leg 3 

has its a spatial articulation in Beacon Hill. 
processes is a tangible one and assumes 

Singers. Boston: three- forms: retentive, attractive, 
ee. age of the Soc iety for the Preservation of a: sistive. Let us consider € each | of these in 
_ sew England Antiquities. 4:3, August, 1913. order, To mez sure the retentive influence | 
“Josephine Samson, Celebrities of Louisburg ——— 
Square. Greenfield, Mass. will loyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, rhe 
Abbie ights of Beacon Social Life of a Modern C community. New Haven, 
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nts 5 upper “class 
‘upon activities we have ‘tabulated. reas, Back Bay and Jamaica Plain. . Al- 
by place of residence all the families listed though both of these neighborhoods paar 
in the Boston | Social Register for th the years fashionable residential districts their prestige | | 


1894, 1905, 1914, 192 9, and 1943. oS s wanin 


s waning rapidly. Back Bay in ‘particular, 
should afford a ‘reasonably accurate picture hough still : surpassing in ‘numbers any other 
the class fe by single neighborhood, has undergone a steady 
asion of apartment buildings, 

oming houses, and business 
hich are destroying its” 

trend of Beacon 


nt. Today ‘it 


ranked “second among fashion: able” 
neighborhoods in 1894 it ranks third 
today, being but slightly outranked eed 
numbers by the suburban city 
Brookline by Bac k B ay. 
Beacon’ Hill is ‘the only | in-town dis- 
trict that has consistently retained its 
preferred | character and | has held to 
itself a consider rable pr proportion of 
Boston’s s old families. 
There is, however, another aspect to 
‘the spatial dynamics of Beacon Hill, 
one that pertains to the “ attractive 
locational ‘Tole of spatially referred 
sentiments. From: 1894 to 1905 the 
district underwent ; a slight drop, sub- 
sequently. experiencing a steady rise. 
24 years, most recently ul 


bring out rather clearly the dynamic 


variations are. “significant, “and they 
‘Figure L ‘Number of pper Class Families in Boston, 


_ by Districts of Comettontion, and in Suburbs, for ecological role of spatial sy mbolis sm. 


certain years, initial ‘drop i is attributable to the 


velopment of the then new Back 
orhoods within» tor and i in sub- Bay. Hundreds of acres there had been re 

“urban towns, Table I we have presented claimed from marshland and had been built 

‘the tabulations for the three i in- town concen- > with “palatial: dwellings. J F ashion- ‘now 
trations oft upper er class families (Beacon Hill, pointed to this as _ the select area of the city 

. , and Jamaica Plain) and for the _ and in response to its dictates a number 
five main ‘suburban concentrations (Brook- families abandoned Beacon Hill to take up 

line, Newton, Cambridge, Milton, and Ded- - mor e pretentious Back Ba Bay quarte rs. Property. 
Figure portrays ‘these. trends in values on the Hill began to depreciate, old 
form. The most apparent feature ‘dwellings became rooming houses, and busi- 
A these | data is, , of course, the consis stent nesses began to invade some of the streets. 

increase of upper class. ‘families in th But: many of the old families remained 
urban towns and the marked decrease (since _ the Hill and a few of. them made comet! 


af 
a 
ora 
to 
rate 
le 
if ach 
of 
T 
j — . ] 
— 
q 


ra 
the aegis of a | realtor, ‘an architect, an 
few close friends there was launched a pro- 


gram of purchasing old houses, modernizing | 


the interiors and leaving the colonial 


a eriors intact, and then selling the d wellings — 
‘Fre- was 


} to individual families for occupancy. 
ce 


quently adjoining neighbors would 


uld co 
as to tematic set of recommendations was. 


rate in planning their i improv ements so 


P achieve an architectural consonance. The re- 
_ sults of this program may be seen in the drift. 


number of Soc ial 


of upper class to the Hill. 


190: to 1929 the 


families in the district increased by hous 
corre- 


ions ed a 


120 0. Assessed valuat 
increase 
was a rise of 24 
29 the tise was 25 
of the Hill’s s appeal, 


attracte 1, may be gatheres from 1 the follow. 


ing p popular write- up: 


salvage the quaint charm Colonial 
"Architecture on Beacon Hill, Boston, is the o ob- 


de fined movement among writers, 


“moderate” cons servative. ‘tastes. 
- cause men of dis cernment were able to visualize 


_ the possibilities presented by these architectural 
the gracious 


landmarks, and have undertaken 
task of restoring them to their former glory, 


this historic of old Boston, once the 
is coming into its” 


centre of liter culture, 


The i indepe 


symbolic the Hill, by which it 


timents of upper clas s Bostonians. 


ned 
object ‘of this organization was | “to 


“from affecting “the hill “At the : 
time the city was ¢ engaged in preparing a a 
comprehensive zoning program | and the oc- 
casion _was propitious to secure for Beacon 
Hill suitable protective measures. 
by the Association regarding a uniform 
-foot height limit for the entire Hill, the 
exclusion of business from all but: two 
‘streets, and ‘the 
It. succeeded in. gaining only a 
partial recognition of this program in the 
1924 zoning ordinance. But the Associatio > 


: continued its fight against inimical land uses 


year after year. In 1927 it successfully fought | 
petition brought before the Board of 
Zoning to alter height limits: 


vin one 


feet high. alles of the Hill went ‘to the 


hearing en masse. spite of the p Pros spect 


Be eed | if ‘the z zoning restrictions oe withheld _ 


petition was rejected, having been op- 
posed by 214 of the 2 20 persons present at — 
the he: aring. 13 3 193 the . \ssociation gained 
an actual reduction in height limits on most 
of Beacon street and c certain adjoining streets, 
though its leader we oppon-— 
ents a “a rank ‘sentimentalist who desired 
14 
Keep Boston | a village.” year Tater 


“Beacon street for busin purposes.’ 


other campaigns t the Asse ciation succes sfully 


pressed for the r rezoning of a business stree 


While this revival was progressing th - back to purely residential purposes, for the he 


lowering of height limits on the remainder _ 


of Beacon Hill, in’ the form of business en- 6 of Beacon street t, and for sever ral lesser mat-_ 


chments apartment- “hotel dev 


: remained a constant men nace to the character 


The Boston” Transcript. April 12, 1030. 


Harriet Sisson Gillespie, “ Reclaiming Colonial 


The House Beautiful. 58: 3239- 41, 


finally prompted residents of the “HiIl to 
organize themselv the Beacon Hill 


ters of inter est. Since 


The Boston 6, 192 

The Boston Transcrip t. March 18, 1033. 

The Boston Transc ript. January 29, 1027. 
Boston Transcript. April 12, 1050. 
The Boston January 10 anuary 
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estate and partly to the effects of th | rent locational activities. On the fourth 
pression upon families livi ing on securities, - side is Beacon street , extending — alongside 
Beacon Hill has: lost some of its older fami a Beacon Hill. Only the activities of Hill resi- 
lies, though its « decline | is nowhere near so dents have prevented business from inv ading 


"precipitous as that of the Back Bay, this side. The fifth side is occupied by the 

for a of one a half cen- ublic Garden, A’ land value map portra 

strip of highest values” pressing “upon two 

certain proce es that largely sides of the Common, on Tremont and Boy!- 
cape economic analysis. Tt is the sy mbolic ston streets, taking the corm of a long, nar § 
quality of the Hill, not its  impeditive or cost- row band. 
character, that most tangibly cor- Before consider 
‘Telates | with | the retentive, , attractiv e, and "quences of this ‘configuration let us see what | 
resistive trends that we have’ observed. And attitudes have come to be associated with | 
‘it is ; the dynamic force of spatially referred the Common. There is an extensive local 
sentiments, rather than consider rations | of literature about the Common and in it we 
rent, which explains | why certain families find interesting sen timents expressed. 
chosen to live on Beacon Hill in pref- speaks of: 

: 


in- districts _having ‘great principle exemplified in the 


one which is in respects actually | dis- 
— Elsew here we read: 
economic in its consequences. Certainly the 
“large _apartment-hotels and specialty shops Here, in short, are all our accumulated mem- 


that have sought i inv vain to ) locate on the Hill intimate, public, priv 
would have represented a fuller capitaliza- | Boston Common was, is, and ever will be a 
ae on potential property va alues than do  — of tradition and inspiration from which 


residences. In all likelihood the attending the New Englanders may renew their faith 


increas e in real estate prices would 1 ‘not only their moral force, 
ability” to. grow and achieve.’ 


have benefited individual property holders 


but would have enhanced the value of The Common has thus become a ‘ 


adjoining: properties to compensate for object, articulating and symbolizing genuine 


_ whatever depreciation | other Portions s of the -{ historical sentiments of a certain portior 
‘Hill might have experienced. ‘the community. L ike all such objects 
i If we turn t to another ty pe of land | use - sacredness “derives, s, not from any intrinsic 
m in Boston, that comprised by the Spatial attributes, but rather from its repre- 
Bos ton Common and the e old burying sentation in peoples ’ minds as a 
"grounds, we encounter another instance ‘of collective sentiments. 19 


spatial symbolism which has exerted 1a Such has been of these sentiments 
arked influence > upon the. ecological organi- that the Common has become buttressed hed i 
f 
zation of the r rest of the city. The Boston. 


ommon is survival from colonial” 
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portion its to common “use as a para: 
cow pasture and militia field. Over the course Speech of William E verett, quoted 


Bost on Transcript. ‘March 1903. 

R. Sullivan, Boston New and Old. 
Joshua Jones, Jr. “Happenings on Boston 
Common,” Our Boston. 220-15, January, 1927 
Cf. Emile Durkheim The Elementary Form 
th ‘ligious Life. London : 19 


of three c centuries Boston has" grown en en- 
tirely around the Common so that today we 
find ‘a 48- acre tract of land wedged directly 
= the heart of the business district. On 


are W omen’s 


“at 
be 
car 
wi 
| 
tion 
the 


ation from building | upon the Commo 


within rigid limits, o 

ids or tracks acros: 

bequest of one George F 

a 


r from lay ing out 
s By accepting t the 
-arkman, in 1908, A further difficulty has ; arisen from the e rapid i= 
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is- © result both of the narrow 


a comprising the city bsnestinees as 
result of the exclusion from incc 
uses: of so large a tract as the ( Co 


mmon. Ja 


amounting to over. five million dollars, the southwesterly extension of the busines 


cl 

pony certain other parks, “for the | hene- 

and enjoy ment of its citizens.” 

What all has meant for ‘the spatial 


"development of Boston’s 

from the present character of ‘that district. e 

Few cities of comparable s size have so small 


a retail district in point of area. | ‘Unlike the 


spacious de partment stores of most cities, 
those in Boston are frequently ~compresse ed 
within narrow confines and have had to ex- 
“tend ‘in dev 


Traffic dow ntow n 


trict in the past two decades. 


vious through rear sented by 9 
I 


With the Com- 
‘mon lying directly in the path of this (ex: 
tension ‘the business district has had 


stretch around it in an elongated fas eg 


retail center is clear with obvious inconvenience to shoppers and 


consequent loss to businesses. 


The Common is not the ‘only obs tacle to 
the city’s bus expansion, ‘No less than 
adjoined by ancient ‘church buildings, occt 
downtown Boston. The contrast that is pre- -— 
-story office buildings reared up- 
beside quiet cemeteries" affords visible evi- 


“Bosom has literally 1 reached the ‘saturation dence ¢ of the conflict between 
point, owing partly to the narrow one- way « “profane”. that operates in Bo ston’s 


streets but mainly ‘to the lack of adequate 


cal pattern. The dis-economic 


 arter rials leading ‘into and out of the Hub. of ¢ commercially valuat le. land being thus 


The American Road Builders. Association has — 


estimated that there is a loss of $81,000 per 
day in Boston as a result of traffic corel 


dev oted to non- -utilitarian. 


us uses of a given 


purposes goes 
n further than the removal from business 
amount of soe it isa 
"standard principle of real 


property derives: added» if adjoining 


“commuters, and many in- 
"Many proposals have b been made 

xtend a through arterial across the Com- 
thus relieving the extreme congestion. 


properti es are occupied by other bus sinesses.”* 


Just as a single vacancy will depreciate the- 
\ value of a whole block of business frontage, 


$0 a break in the continuity of stores by 


on Tremont and | Beacon Streets, the two ar- Sp itecton damages the commercial v alue o 


terials borde ring the park.* Earlier sugges: 

tions, prior to the construction of the sub-— 
called for street c ar tracks across the: 


Lo 


‘the controlling sentiment of 


“the citizens of Boston and of large numbers 


throughout the State, , Is ‘distinctly “opposed t > 
-allowi ing any such use of the Common.’ 


Boston ‘has long St iffe ered from land short age 


surrounding properties. But, even ‘more <n 
the ommon, the colonial burying. grounds of 
Boston have become invested | with a mora 
significance which renders them almost 


violable. Not 0 only ‘is there the us sual sanctity 


_ which attaches to all cemeteries, but in those | 
of Boston there is an added sacredness grow- 
ing out of the age of the grounds and the 


and unusually y high real estat te values a as the forebears of ‘many of New 


A. Ww olfe Howe, 


Elisabeth M. ‘Herlihy 


Boston. ¥ Bos ton: "1932, Pp. PP. 53- 
1 


“See, for example, letter to editor, The Boston © 


Herald. November 16 , 1030. 
First Annual Report of the Boston Transit” 


mission. Boston: 1895, | P. 


Values. York: 


most "distinguished families as 


* John Kiley, “Changes in Realty Values in 
te the Nineteenth and Twentieth C enturies,” Bul lletin 7 
of the Business Historical ‘Society. 15, June, roar, 


36; Frank Chouteau Bro ‘Boston: Mere 


Pains,” Our Boston, 
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‘tification “with | nmigrant values. . For res 
dence within a ghetto is more than a matter ' 


here is thus a manifold symbolism to these 
_burying-g grounds, pertaining to family, ‘Spatial ‘placement; it generally signifies 

lineage , early nationhood, civic origins, and; “acceptance « of immigrant values and vartici- 

ia the like, all of which have strong sentimental | pation in immigrant institutions. Some light 

a associations, has been said of the olc 

burying grounds with equal force to North End of Boston. . T “This 


pr 


“central Boston. 


South Meeting- House, the agg he ark pov y. E ‘ighteen en percent of the 
= Church, King’s Chapel, and the Old State are eighty or more years old, and sixty 
House- —all foci of historical associations— percent are forty ¢ or more years Indica- 
commercially valuable land and in- - tive of the dilapidated character of many 
terrupt the continuity of business, frontage buildings s is the r recent: sale of 20-room 


on their streets. Nearly all of these land- "apartment uilding for only § $500. It is not 
aa have been challenged at various times surprising then to learn that the area has 
by real estate commercial interes! ts de declined in population from 21,111 in 
ow vhic h sought to have them replaced by mor re to 17 598 in 1940. %° To look for spatially 
“profit able uses. In ev ery case community referab able sentiments here would seem futile. 
have resisted such threats. yet, examination of certain emigration 
In all these examples. we find a sy mbol- differentials ir in the North End reveals a con- 
sentiment: ‘relationship which | has exerted between Italian social structure and 
significant influence up upon land “use. locational processes. To get at these differ- 
should it be ‘thought that such | phenomena ential recourse was had to the estimation of 
are mere ecological “sports.” Many other: emigration, by age groups and by nativity, 
present similar loca “through the: use of life tables. The proce 
tional characteristics. ancey street in consists of | comparing the actual 1940 popu- 


Phila ladelphia represents a striking parallel to lation with the residue of the 1930 | popula- 


Bea acon Hill, and certain in- town districts of =e tion which probably survived to 1940 ace 
Chicago, New ork, and ‘Detroit, recently cording to survival rates for Mass sachusetts. 
revived as fashionable apartment areas, bear W hatever deficit: the actual 1940 population 
: - resemblances tot the Beacon Hill revival. ‘The The may show from the estimated 1940 popula- 
role of traditionalis in 1 rigidifying the eco- eco- tion” is measure of “effecti e emigration. 
logical patterns of New Or leans has been js not measure 0 of the actual volume of 
demonstrated in a recent” Further emigration, since no calculation is made 0 
“studies of this sort should clarify even further” ; 


the true si scope of sentiment and sy mbolism i ‘in 


and 1940.5? Effective e emigration imply -indi- 
| ind 
war spatial structure and dynamics. 


Asa third line of evidence for our h Robert 
oston, 1903, P. 

| mt have chosen n a rather different type “~ Finance Commission of the City of Boston, 4 
area from thos se so far considered. It is & Study of Certain of the Effects of Decentralization 


known fact that immigrant -ghettoes, Boston and Some . Neighboring Cities and Town 


long with other slum districts, have become Boston 


areas of declining population in most Ameri- rezate of 
can cities. A point not so well established is 

lished materi: il sth Census of the United 


that this decline tends to be selective in its States, 1030, compiled by Boston Health Depart- 
incidence upon residents and that this selec- ment, table 1; Population and Housing—Statistics 
for “Census” Tracts, Boston. 16th “ensus of the 
Pic H. W. Gilmore, “The Ol ld New “Orleans and United States 1040, ‘table 
the New: A Case for Ecology,” A merican Socio-— *" By use of Police Lists for two different years, 
logical Review. 9 385-04, August, 1044. 
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hich percentage 


nt 
is attributable | to 


their share | ‘of effective emigration; 

age groups 35- 64 account for much less than 

their share. In Table Ill ‘the pre- 

Taste II. Er FFECTIVE E ceded by a plus” sign indicate “e xcess” 
ND, Boston Nariviry gration, those by a minu 


cate “deficit” emigra 


= 


1930 of 1930 DIFFERENCE B BETW. EEN RCENTAGE 
TRIBUTED BY Eacn AGE Group TO EFFECTIVE E 


opu- Pop. in 1 Emigra- - accounted 
lation each tion for by AND PERCENTAGE It Comprisep or = 


Group 

generation) 


Calculated tract data 

the » second gene ration, “comprising bi but 
46 ‘percent of the 1930 population, -con- 
tributed 76.42 percent of the effective e emi- - 
from the North E nd, whereas the 
j its “due” share of the In brie, the North ‘End is Josing i its 

lculation shows that where the effective people to extent than Its 


‘Tepresents 27 7.08 percent of their number rin These differentials are in no way startling; 
1930, that of the first generation represents: | what is interesting , however, is their con- 
“only 12.26 percent of their number in 1930. -gruence with basic Italian values, which find 
Equally clear « differentials “appear in ef- their fulles st. institutionalized expression j 
fectiv e emigration by age groups. If = a North End. Emigration from the coe 


compare | the difference _ between the F may be viewe ed as both a cause and a symbol 
“centage which each age group as as of 193 : of alienation | from these values. At the core 


< 


of the Italian value system are those senti-. 
aa ie ‘ments which pertain to the fa amily and the 
precinct of the North End. The figure (61) reveals paesani. Both of these put a high’ premium 
volume of immigration Gat aap use of ‘upon maintenance of residence in the North 


‘t_to compute actual emigration by age groups awe au 


contributes to the effective ‘emigration , and se 


would have introduced statistical unreliability into iinet, Sea 

the estimate es. Survival rates for Massachusetts w ere rm, ae from the same village 
computed from s state life tables in: National Re- 

sources Committee, Population Statistics, x ae State 

Data, Washington : 1037, Part C, p. 38. The tech- 

nique is outlined in C. Warren Thornthwaite In- 
in the States. : Tikewi ise the emigrants in the 35- 64 age group 


Abe 


population decline w which each age group com- 

emigration rather tha 430 population, we find that of 
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considerable tendency to live another mani: 
anot her, sometimes occupy ing 

ki values. 


Departure the ind ¢ gene 
participation in the signifies some ‘degree of ‘repudiation of the 
paesani_ functions which are important community’s values. Italian writes of 
to the first generation Ttalian. Moreover, an an emigrant from the North Enc 


is in the North End that the festas, anni- still remember with regret the ' 


old world occasions are superiority that appeared on his face when 

ca held, and such is their frequency that resi- told him that I lived at the North End of | 

dence in the district is almost indispensable Boston. “Jo non vado fra quella plebaglia.” 
‘to regular ‘participation. Th he social relation- do not g go among those plebeians. 


as he | Gt ord societies, and As a rule the older Italian is unwilling to 
as ) > se S 
st © dene s, secre ieties, ai make this break, if indeed could. o's 


religious organizations, are thus st _strongly 


the younger adults, American- born and 
localistic in character. One second genera-— 
eu cated, who ¢ are capable of making the tran- 


tion Italian, when asked if his immigrant 
sition to another value sy ‘stem. radically 


arents ever contem lated leaving their 


No, because all their friends are their 
relativ res." They know everyone around there. par Italian ‘values. L emi igration 
distri signifies assimilation into Ameri- 
is for this reason that the first generation: 
can values, and i is so construed by the people 


‘Ttalian is. so much less inclined to leave the 
themselves. T hus, while the area is the 


‘North End ‘than: the American | born Italian. ‘h 
Equally significant is the localistic char- conscious object of sentimental attac 
as are Beacon Hill and the C ommon, it has 


acter of the Italian family. So great is its 
-come a s ) for alia 
"solidarity that ‘it is not uncommon to find a _nonetheles ss be ome symbol 


tenement entirely occupied by a. single e ex t 
é é as rtain en IV 
tended family: grandparents, matured chil- qua ity the area has a ce ‘a 


with th ir mates, and grandchildren. 


ae here are instances w here : such a family has — 
overflowed one tenement and has expanded 


= 


OF Ni 


itis reas to. ‘suggest, then, 


re than “an ¢ mini- 
u ene surface phe- 
partitions for doorway s. T hese are ecol logical mum choice.’™ Beneat the su sell 


WVERS 


A ‘expressions, in part, of the expected | concern 
: which an Italian mother has for the ain ™ ‘differential rates of decline which require 
‘positive formulation a sy stematic eco- 


of her newly married daughter. The ideal 
logical ‘theory. Such processes are apparently 


pattern is for the da daughter to continue | iving 
analysis ‘rms of co ition 
_ in her mother’s house, with she and her hus- _Tefractory to analysis in terms of competi 
for least impeditive location. A different order 


being assigned certain ‘rooms W which 
they are supposed to furnish the selves. of concepts, corresponding to o the \ valuative, 
course of time the young couple aspect of spatial adaptation, n ‘must 

cepts o of ecology. 


Yel 


-™ Enrico C. Sartorio, Social and Religious Life 
1 let. ‘apartments to his of Italians in America. Boston: 1918, pp. 43-4- 
R. D. McKenzie, “The Scope of Human Ecol- 


Street Corner r Society. ogy,” in Ernest W. . Burgess, Ed., The Urban Com oe 
Chicago: 1926, p. 180. 
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Taos County Health Association is cated ‘that pl and associ groups re- 
one of the few experiments | in county : their partic ipants to those within 7 
wide rural group: health and ‘the only their own language groups” much more than 
periment among -Spanish-. Americans. would” normally have been the ca e if no 
Although the county-wide project has only | cleavages existed. 
in existe stence since 1942, the experience Another: important, finding of this study 
-accumul ated thus” far in organizing the was the fact that the members of the Anglo 


sociation should have some value to leaders ‘minority group were found to restrict their 
who contemplate organizing similar types of association their own group more 


es under conditions. the members of the Spanish- speaking 
* group. Of course, in the villages the people 


have relatively little occasion to associate 
with the { few ‘Anglos there except as client 


he discussion Ww hich follows con- to ) store keeper or r employe ee to employer.? 


Struc ture 


ov 


— 


cerning x the gap betwe een the professional doc- 

tors and the people » whom they serve takes | 


on a special significance Ww hen it is recognized 


e although over 95 perce nt of the people 


of Taos county are of Spanish mother tongue, — 


all physicians ; and mo ost other professionals 
the county are Anglos. 


eople in 
Of course , there exists no c caste line between 
two groups but inter ter-marriage rela- 


tively uncommon in the trade centers 


where the various representatives of the oc- article author _attemp! ed to measure the 


cupations of the two. groups live 


verv rea 
ar apr 


cleavages 
iso residents of Taos are more 
ous of gh and the 


nglish-speaking. In 


| 

fost of the author's expenses for ‘his 
project were pai 
Carnegie Corporation. was paid by the 
Bureau of | pacer Economics and the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the U 
States Department of Agriculture 


di one during three consecutive vialts to Taos Count 


in 1042, 1943, and 1044. 


‘pared for use in the Cc onference on the 


tion of Extension Methods and Techniques Tov 
the Rehabilitation of War-Torn Countries, held in 
Washi gton, DL. , September 19 to 


Modern 


P robably the ‘most im :portant as spects of 
‘the background of the people who must ulti- 
mately SUP] port the operative ‘Health: 


Associati on, namely the Spanish- speaking 


villagers, , will become apparent if the charac- 
teristics of f the diffe rent. classes are ‘ 
. * It should be kept i in mind that, 


‘Charles P. L oomis: “E thnic Cleavages: in the 
Southwest as Reflected in Two High Schools,” 


No. 1, February, 1043. In 


uage group in High School the ma- 
ority of students | Spanish-speaking and in 
as Cruces High School where the majority were 
Taos county there are less 
_ than 1,000 Indians, most of whom live in the Taos 


ueblo. reservation & used but the 


L oomis and Glenn Grisham, “Spa 
“Applied Anthropology. Vol. 2, No. 
“Los Atarquefios, a a Study of Patterns and Con- 
figurations a New "Miles. Village.” Radcliffe” 
College Ph.D. thesis, ~“ambridge, Mass., 1041. 


* Donovan Senter, Villages of the Saints, manu- 


script: _ being prepared as a Ph.D. thesis _F or the 


frame of ference of this book, 
City Series, especially Vol. 1: The Social Life of a 
Community. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, by W. Lloyd W arner and Paul S. Lunt, 


see the ‘ankee 
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si 


ost situations in the United States, ie | 


7 ‘the ages of 15 and 65 were outside of ‘the six. 
villages chosen to represent the county. It 
‘ma New ‘Spanish _is this same group which suffered most 
‘steuctne in Table 1 I as developed by Senter the loss of the grazing lands to large . Anglo- 
has more merit as as a suggestiv e devi ice whereby Ii liv stock | companies, National Forests and_ 
& problems — of acculturation inv volved in s. This tragic story has been told | 
the introduction of a health association can elsew here’ but it should be recognized that . 
oa be s studied than it has as a means by which _ this loss has resulted i in considerable bitter. & 
call Spanish- Americans in Taos County or “ness. The Spanish-speaking people who had 
New Mexico can be classified.* ° From a glance a been isolated from modern commercial and 
at the characteristics the classes the business methods and w ho did not have the 
reader will observe the at the greatest need conception of the | grazing lands as 
‘medical ‘treatment and the greatest: “the Anglos who-owned such lands, lost their 
_ sistance to it is to be expected from the lower y only hope of being independent. Without he 
class villagers who constitute over two- thirds lands, the tiny: strips: of irrigated 
; of the people of Taos county. Since the Anglo a 
Spanish-Americans in the villages it 
to be expected that many doctors would take The Me dicine Man and W itchcraft as Re 
“better than thou” attitude toward if not lated to the Probler ms ws of the Co-operat 
.  dewh se the relatively ‘anacculturated villager. Health Association. The folk | beliefs of the 
_ If the traits of the middle class villager are lower class ‘Spanish- speaking \ villagers i in Taos 
. "studied it will be noted that employing doc- are the result ‘of ‘the mingling of the ‘Spanish 
tors from this class will not overcome this - Indian cultural streams. > ‘The further 


_ difficulty because these classes , being highly & auciiteinitind process res sulting from the 


wesc 


_Anglocized, may also so despise se the lo lower class ntrusion of , Anglo culture has proceeded | in 


Mii 


‘illagers. a given. class, less the nce of the | 
There are many factors complicating the beliefs in magic and witchcraft. In Taos | 
problems of the F Tealth Association w hich are county on the reservations® one e of th the 
‘Not s ot shown i in n the foregoing Satins 6 of the tn _ greatest reasons why the hospital staffs and 
ave not won the con‘i- 


male dence of the ¢ common n people is their failure 


Pees 


ERSITY 


vility of the 
call” ‘the: 


39 percent seh or to patient at. 


Health: As ssociation, many of w whom are more i * Rural idles Vol. 7, No. 4, December, 1942. 
representative ve of middle class | groups in Taos . Olen Leonard, Role of the Land Grant 3 in the 
county, than of the’ lower class groups, Social and Social Processes of a Span- 
h-American Village in New Mexico. Louisiana 
on ft the rms to find work. In Se 8 
aid ef their far nd State ‘University Ph.D. Dissertation, Baton Roug 


tere mar in 4 1943; and Notes on Comm unity y-owned Land Grants 
and ‘Davis, et al, Deep ‘South—. 4 ‘Social in New Mexico. Soil Conservation Service, U SD 


‘Anthropological Study of Caste and ‘Class. ‘hicago : Regional Bulletin No. 48, Conservé ation E conom! 
‘University Chicago” Press, 1941. Series No. 21, August, 1937. 


Fora criticism of this class description. see siieas plied Anthropology. V ol. 1, No. 4, 1042, and A. H. 
author's review in Rural Vol. D. Leighton, The Navajo > Door. Cambridst’ 


| 
— of 
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| i, ‘sic 
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a wo} 
a j be 
A 
lower classes that must send their 
— 
tages 
—comr 
- 


ase and through the use of ‘shrewd | psy ycho- 

ogical techniques create a mental atmos- 

phere suitable to recovery. Instead the local ture may be built but local factions, tiv valrie 


medical staffs are prone to ) condemn the na- and feuds s have often made it ‘difficult to ge 
_ tive practices wholesale and to refuse to try _inter-village and inter-familial co-operation 
to understand the feelings of insecurity and — The Role of the Catholic Church. ‘The 
discomfort w hich accompany hospitalization prestige of the priests i in the villages of New oe 
of pe rsons who have n never been away from Mexico is very great. In ‘Taos county, 
familiar faces, who must learn” to eat en- indicated later, the priests were ex- 
-tirely new diets and be treated by many tremely helpful ir in organizing the people into ; 
different and unfamiliar people who do the ‘medical co- }-operative. Some villagers have 
seem to take their malady to heart. There joined protestant churches and, as elsewhere, — 
s not Space here to describe the beliefs of at least one emotional sect, 
the pe ople in various witches that are con- : “hurch, has some conv erts from among those 
si dered evil witch | doctors that are ‘sought security after p 
acculturation had made its inroads. This 
sect was little assistance in or- 
process going on ganizing the co- co- operative but the objective 
- in Taos county and its relation to the oan ‘2 observer will have to admit that the presence — 
ing clas: ctures the primitive beliefs of both the Presbyterian and Cat tholic hos- 


ncerning medicine and healing, the pattern pitals i in the county are of real assistance 


‘settlement may be most important, Many the Health Association. Less progressive 
remarked that some of the ership in either Catholic or a Protestant 
New Mexico look all aod is likely to be influenced by 


gt 


“organizing who are ‘grouped about a 
square W hich is within a stone’s 
center, as is often n the case, would, associations in n the villages 0 ‘of Taos are 
more simple than i in the case of scatte red most important organizational structur 
n- Long before the New| England villages in 
the “nurs se “from hou se to their town 1 meetings were setting a prototy pe 


house ce, theit work fs much easier in the vil- for American democracy “New Mexican 
tages. Meetings can be called on very short lager wer 
notice the Ta aos county villages and if 


the program ‘promises to be int iteresting 90 


a 


wa 


“procedures democre ratic. as “those in 
percent of the people will be. present. England, “were e establishing America’s ‘oldest = 
It should also be recognized that: operat tives, the ditch associations of the 
neighborhood morale and loyalties like fam- Southwest. These co- -operativ es are still di- 

loy alties- _are very great "among the rected by boards democratically elected and 
Spanish-American. “villagers in Taos county. ‘Meetings are still conducted according to 
~ Any association which must unite these \ vile parliamentary procedure. It is obvious that 7 
people with ‘this experience in ‘managing g such 
confronted by ‘the difficult problem of over- operative structures as their ditch asso- 
_ coming local feuds and factions in n order t hat ~ ciations and land. grant boards which directed 
sense of Tesponsibility to a larger” management of common grazing la dands 
developed, he highly int will, other th things being equ equal, have less 


ficulty in learning to operate a co-operative 

association than will, for "example, , the poorer 
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I. CHARACTERIZATION OF Sp. SRICANS BY C1ass, Taos Cou NTY, New ME 

4 illage Lower Class Village Lower 3 Middle C 


DE Admire the Anglo and would like to rese 
TOWARD him. Usually resentfully sensitive about their 


Consider tha present ‘al. 


Bit is, to them, to know how to earn money. 
Spanish with very little knowledge of E f English. 


STATUS 
ig 


he The older people are illiterate or have a poor 

children drop « out of school at about the i education | but most of the m took what was 


grade le le 

= ELIGION ‘Pe nitente society, rites, etc. frequently more ‘Catholic or r Protestant. They y usually consider 
co eos important than the Catholic church orga aniza- “the Penitentes to be of lower class. Most of the 


attend Mass but avoid Peni- 


More. like that of the Pre-Anglo era in the o op- ee: system of extended family dominate a 
eration of ceremonies of family and kinship, “ To be like Anglos some families try to hold 
especially during crises. 


Angl customs each as for 
in place of the old family engage ment } 
‘Spanish culture, 
Dark skin common, cleanliness varies. Cheap — Slightly lighter i in complexion than most 0 
lothes w worn; are rarely cared for. villagers probably having less Indian blood. 
They take good care of their clothes and, in 
limited way, try to copy prevalent Anglo 
ee, styles. By having more money and education 
pees about health they buy better diets and having | 


“more confidence in n the Anglo medica 


; * ‘Adapted from ‘Senter. To this table may be added the following : Typical eee: low er mt 5 (middle 
class in the village) : s. Thinks 
_ they are snobbish, rich and to be fleeced. (2) Li ive in present; plan for immediate future sale: ha M ast oldsters- 

- illiterate. Children go to 6th or 8th grades and a few start high school. (4) Male head may not be Penitente. 
_ Penitente and church functional in daily family life. (5) Spanish life pattern dominates, especially in crises— 


erratically acculturated toward Anglo customs; (6) Only Spanish spoken at home. (7). Poor, unskilled 
_ laborer. Adobe homes with Anglo-type furniture, etc. (8) reaamad cheap, poorly cared for. Darker me lay di 
_ shades of color not thought to be im ortant. 

ad a vidualistc On the contrary, the people | 
of xpe e. rev characterized as possessing “a certain fo, 


viously s ate ish-. ican soci submissiv veness ‘resulting in a willingness BB tension 


characterized without question, | both church and 


| 
“| 
irly good. Men have jobs in Anglo business 
cerns or own farms on which the FSAhas JR 
| 
 IsTics 
| 
— : 
— 
— 
tu 
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TABLE I I (Continued). STRUCTURE OF SPANISH- AMERICANS 


pum grams to aid the village population. Anglos fail Es ico and the United States. ie 
realize that many persons of this class | dis- 
tall trust and disdain the lower ‘classes. 
: They live for the future but think most of 
; “economic and political advancement. They like 
to consider themselves as part of the Anglo | 
culture but want to retain the ee 
trappings of the Spanis anish. 


LANGUAGE English but people s 


status New Mexico. Hold political, government, are careful replicas of or upper 
publi lic utility positions, or are land owners. class Anglo homes. 
Houses are either very Anglo or copies of Anglo 
attempts at Sp anish ‘Pueblo architectur 


Fairly ated with high s sc or col. e of the girls and most men 


le ge for younger people. Do not deny Spanish — - colle ge. M any attend outside the State av oid- 


~ background but emphasize their having risen 
it. Ina sophisticated wa way they consider 
authorities Spanish language 
customs. May be collectors. 
Catholic or P rotestant. To mesh better with Usual 
Anglos, some change from Catholic to Protes Rn 
_ tant. Villagers who become state leaders associ- 
ate with the Church and may be town mem-— 


for political expedien hold apart: Highly sensitive ‘to in ‘other 
lower class villagers. Y ounge pe ople, es- Upper class families Relatives i in er classes. 
pecially, have accepted Anglo ideas. Cling to 


Spanish when it appears sophisticated todo so. 
Really hold too many Spanish customs tobe 
secure in their Anglo orientation. 


“Healthy adequate nutrition, medical seontially ike. in physical type and 


care, and treatment. Their ir clothes are good dress. Le eadership fo for centuries in New ‘Mexico 


2 and their grooming c preserves refinement and sophistication of 


Mex xico are for the most part and 
Because the “owners and because they have lived among 


Anglos for several centuries and have been 


. Cha harles P. mis, “Ag 
cs P. Loomis, “A “Extension -Telatively isolated from the Spanish cultural | 


tension Work Around the World. Columbia Univer- stream, they are among the most independ-— 


sity Press. See also Loomis Grisham, op. cit. ent Late j Americans. 


wart 
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A COOPERATIVE HEALTH ASSOCIATION | 
TIME 
peak both English is more used than Spanish but they 
tacts with feel it necessary to know Spanish because of _ | 
By 
der 
tts relating to their own people. 
ot |: 
yi 
nglo 
but 
|| 
and 


of any county in nation and 
before the | organization of the association 
very” few village ‘mothers ever went to hos- 


rojec cts (a prong of the University of Ne 
Mexico under the directorship of Dr. J. 


ry 1941. “About 80% 800 fi for 


“curred without the ‘aid of a profess 
membership and s sever ayencies and founda. 


doctor. As oreviously indicated, the 
mass of the lower class people have poor 


Se agp tra- 
diets and rely upon patent medicines a ind including the Farm security 
ors tion. the FSA inv vestigated 


 witchdoctors. when ‘illness -occurs— he Associat 
which why two- thirds of the deaths nd after t ssociation 


i 2%, 2, a gran of 
reported in Taos county due to” un- Was rated, June 23, , a grant of 


known causes. investigator in the field _was to Au 
of human nutrition found diets were so poor County Medical on t1 1942, 
a g c oul 
‘in one of the villages that the activities of the — adopted an all-embracing “Taos ; 
Health Plan,’ , formulating the basic pa 


_ children walking to school and playing at ree ae 
of provi iding medical and dental care throug 


recess created such a tissue deficiency of 
the Association. . . . . Thereafter r, the 


oxygen that the remainder of the day was 


required to make it up. The same investi- tion accepted 1 170 members from ‘about 


D 


Pil 


gator found that whole ville ages were some- 
persons or about one-third of the 


these. so infested with intestinal parasites 
school — had 1 no effect on phy: sical egan 


campaign conducted. T hese 


sufficient to demonstrate e the n ne- 
cessity for developing a mechanism through member mee stings of The 
Board of Directors, in turn, employs a 


could be effectively spread ‘to those who  treas surer- manager and his administrative 


most needed them. . At the present time an staff for the ‘execution of its policies s. Since 
energetic environmental sanitation program these policies, plans for service, articles of 
is being launched in the county by FS A. incorporation, by- -laws, adminis strative regu- 


Various other programs an are aimed at improv- lations and other documents are simil ar . 


ing” diets the economic level of the those of other comparable co- operatives 


“The Taos Cc ounty Co- -operative Health members have borne about 15 percent of the — 


Association is a a ‘spontaneous | creation of the -= cost of operatin g the A Association. .< 


people county. ‘Tt. was service family for medical, dental brs hospital 


4 


OF N 


be rship charges were in "proportion to 


cash i income and iexarenion a sliding scale 
“mortality” rate of 108, per 1,000 
births, mainly to diarrhea ‘and enteri- ew in Local 
reported. See the January 18, 1044, ‘Teport Among Bureaus, Private A Agencies and Rural 
James alentine, Treas surer- Manager, People,” ‘Applied Anthr: ology. ol. No. 3. 


: County ooperative Health Association, Taos, Report to the Regional Director of FSA and 
aos County Co- 


N. M. ‘the Board of Directors of the x y 

_™ * Michael Pijoan, ‘ Food . Availability and == sap Health Association, dated January 
unction, New Mexico Quarterly Review. Vol. XII, 
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PROBLEM THE HEALTH ASSOCIATION operation since April I, 1940. The peop 
of the county became conscious of their 
| 
| 
M 
7 
— am 
der 
War 
the 
This 


COOPER. ATIVE HEAL TH AS SOCL ATION 
that the more well-to- -do members sociation. ‘The doctors approached James 
relatively more their services but n Valentine a local public accountant, who 


family paid more than the ; av erage cost per had worked in a medical branch of the War 


fi At first only families with ‘cash Department after the last war, asking. him 


comes under $1,200 were - admitted but now — to investigate the possibility of getting th the 


A 


those with incomes under $1,800 a are eligible Taos County Project to carry on a larger 
for membership. health program. T his was done and the Taos. 
During the Present year officials are hoping County Project Director, J. T. Reid, ap- 
; nes V alentine 
pointed a committee led by 
2,000. “As i in the past they will be served who was later to become treasurer- manager 
un der contractual arrangements s with “the of | the : Association, to study various exis ting 
three hospitals of the area, the three druggists plans and report back to_ the Project ‘staff 
in T aos, one full-time medical director, one This was done and, as stated above, PSA 
part: time sti aff phys sician, one full-time clinic support for the Association was finally ‘made 
part- time | referral ‘dentis available. However , before this “was one 
1 hree full-time. registered the Project, ‘to demonstrate the need for the 
nurses,  interne-externes from Association, used its organization to get ‘the 
Mexico. The physical assets of the “Associa- people to apply for ‘membership. The ‘Proj. 
tion now comprise health” centers, key leaders ‘and other local people, 
2 located | at Questa, Taos and Pefiesco, three = the priests, assisted in this sign- 
ambulances, and the necessary medical and campaign. ‘What 
| dental al equipment. T he Association | has —— The best description o of the cz 
successful in attaining ‘a certain amount contained in the report of the Treas surer- ‘ 


co-ordination of effort on the part of various Manager, who deserves more_ credit than. 


= 


a 


— 


governmental and other r agencies. Ae of other Ta aosenos for establishing 


’eople Brought in into the Program ‘Through the Association, havi ing worked night and ¢4 a 


| the Taos County Project and the. Assoc iation. . without “pay” to” that end. 
ne ‘It would indeed be w rong to assume e that nad dated October 19, 
“At firs 
first 
were discouraging. 


want to use all penis ofthe now. The or _working outside’ the county, . was 
ganization of the Association would have * ome doubt as to the validity of the program, 
impossible had Taos County there were antagonistic rumors, time 


Project not existed.1° was short. Beginning August 15 we conducted 


ounty Project Assisted in petings throughout the ‘county night and 
Development: of the Taos ‘ounty Co 0- . Two circular letters were sent out. Signs 
“oper rative Health Association. When the Taos ow beanies literature was : sent to ) the teach- 


County Project. got under way rumors swept - of the county. Local communities were © 
es: 
the ‘county that there would be funds for org anized here and there. _ Most effective of 


"extending “medical services. to the people. all, we canvassed house to house. Finally 


prospect and the probability that the real came from individuals the com- 
FS: A would withdraw its support of medical | 


ervices s to cl clients" since the number had priests. The drive 


to was s discussed by the for showed | spurt when as- 


epo ort 


47.54 


= 
= 


Pena with ntine, saw action instead of 
ger of the ! ssociation othe 
When meetings were held every e effort 


ag representatives in Taos. For a of 

the Toas County. titel C. P. Loomis and ‘made to arrange | that they be presided over 

Reid, op. dit. by local. leaders. -T his gave the professional 


iy 
on 
— 
gh aj | 
he 
he 
a iembership drive _ a 
res 
ast 
 . 
a 
ag 
7 | 
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_ staff and organizers a chance to talk to the 
chair from the floor. W hen er possible dis- 


cussion was encouraged to offset mo- 


above as ‘officers. in “Tao 


County Project, well as other local 
worked. incessantly to collect funds. ‘The in- 


rted_ 


nce of the local 


_fluen 


Va, oot 
als 


 lecte d 70 memberships. The doctors | 
talked up the association their p 


ES... 


EVALUATION OF 


to the. attraction for 
ings sand some films were useful in the age 


ae doctors and leaders of the project were 


ive medical practices i i the county. Often 
folk practices could be used by doctors in 
_ explaining why a patient receives a given 


ie treatment or type of of medicine. It will be 


easier to dispell current ‘beliefs 
witches and if all “medical 


if the rate 


| 
practice 


mning all non- ssional 


noted above no ) adequate plan 
for an educational progran um to” 
scomplish the two mos st important objec: 
selling the Health Association to. 


“the villagers, ai and (2) getting members. to | 


use the facilities. of Association. Although 


a. conscious of the primitive medical practic 
of the people, the problem of. acculturatio : 

its relation to the class structure and its 


implication for professionals, such 
learn the advantages s of the health | program 


Planning. At present - the e membership of the | 
Association | about 15 percent of 


the services they a are receiving As they” 


as doctors , Was not understood. For instance, 
they will gradually “assume more ¢ of the re- e- one ‘of the doctors who helped ertise the 
“spons sibi in determination of policy and Association before it was organized 
For the more not now in Taos county) while under 
‘operation of | the Association the "influence of liquor in one of the community | 
10u saloons shouted something | to the effect that 


Sis 


membership should have included at least 
a the trouble with Taos county was that there ; 
‘are available the . Association must I be en- “were, too ma | 
larged. To do this an 1 adequate plan | designed was hit and knocked out by a local Spanish- 
including the present membership of other cases of doctors complaining about > 
Association, that better dental, medical and d the “dirty” natives were -Tecorded. 
hospital facilities sare needed, must be behavior is ty pical of similar situs ations 
launched. is 
- of the class structure of the communities and 
management of the Association have 1 ‘not important tensions assisted 
‘had sufficient orientation oncerning the 
“ficulties. A knowledge of the local culture 
. wih Ww hom they work to plan such a pro- was not at hand when the project was started. 


2,000 families and as more doctors and nurses 
many “dirty greasers” there. 
to. convince the people of Taos 9s County y, American. This incident - was much talked ¢ of 
everyw vhere, but the point is that an analy 
As in the pas st ‘the medical staff and the 
ensions would have 
c the local doctors to smooth over many dif- 
social s tructure and values of the people 
more cultural other Projects are in the 


drive planned by people the local 
“culture, the social structure and 


has knowledge. Never- 


theless, the present medical ‘staff the 
management has insufficient information con: 


* 
cerning the acute problems of acculturation 


n Taos county. 
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VE HEALTH ASSOCIA 


nt, like all Association. Most important, ortant, the 


ah attitudes associated with gion status, are” people in th the town of Taos and t the villages 
apt to carry emotional charges. T hese were take more responsibility in “policy: 


understood by many workers i in Taos. To formation. A Board Directors composed 
est stablish reap ey 00 the sy ymbols of _ of local people is not sufficient to accomplish 
e lower classes may often be this. Too often the Board members will oc- 
in the class structure > which 


ing used eat success in _As- “they are distrusted by 
ocia ition, Also “Puerto Rican nurse, “under villagers of the lower classes whom the 
close guidance o of the supervisory nurse, «gre am is re eally designed 


been satisfactory. However, turning the Association As- 


Associa tion over to ‘Spanish- -speaking person- sociation “they 1 must “integrate it into ‘their 
is no 0 adec quate s solution for the problems every yday li ife as ‘they have their Ditch 


Associations. . fe date, the Association is 


to deny the importance of getting doctors something “sold” to th the people. They are 


: ‘and nurses who underst and the native lan- only beginning to “ own’ it and they do not bs 
guage of ‘the people, but no objective person “make the greatest possible u use 


can study y the abov ave description of the local © ‘Association 
class structure (Table 1) without Tealizing eople ere bet he in aF amiliar 


that sympathy on a high professional level Environment here They Already Knew 


the p pe ople, not mere facility in language, One Another. Informal procedures were used 
_ is the ideal to be striven for. wh to interest the people. At meetings the people 


Local Leadership Was Utilized E encouraged to conduct their own dis- 


ANS 


_claborate in was evolved for the work ¢ of visory 
‘the Association, the utilization chology, S 
nity ; of local Teadership and informal techniques attempting to get the doctors and 1 nurses to 
hat in ‘the promotion of the Taos County P roject understand ‘the necessity for making their 
‘the “Association was almost a model. practice more acceptable to the people. When 
ot veaders all the way from professionals, such ‘ possible patients who are timid are permitted 
as doctors and priests, to village storekeepers- ‘te bring parents: with t them hospitals. 
and. witchdoctors were made se of. This Effort i is made to make them feel a 1e b 
~ same leadership must be employed to induce _ -allowi ing symbols of sacredness and friends 
4 the people to make use of the Association. ct 8 to be. near them, 7 In the “well baby and 


Local . gencies . Must be Given More Re- prenatal clinic” intimacy and privacy ar 


Selling ‘the Program. E ven though no and ask the 


sponsibility in the P rogram. The 2 aim of the striven for. Arrangements by. appoi 


rogram is to lead the to dem rand the ent and care taken not to embarrass 
to he sitant patients whose cultural 


the 3 makes it uncustomary ‘to discuss these 
are ‘able to pay for these services, This will strangers, ‘These procedures, 


permit federal agencies to withdraw consider- coupled with the use Ww ‘hich has been made 
able their support. accomplish this of local leaders, will assist in in 
objective local and State a -agenci Ss must be the. objectives of the program. I . 
: ng mo ty - they: will be useful elsewhere 


iven 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institut -coul 
woven network cows and horses, neighboring, and nursing— _ ‘gro. 


ns composed of two Odd- d-jobbing, “opinionating and 
fundamental part warp of rigid Quarreling, quilting, quoting and 
and formal participation, and the woo} of -Radioing, reading, reporting news 


informal activities. errands—Salting cattle, shearing sheep, 


is—S 
The latter have curiously neglected shucking corn, singing s songs, sitting on front 


most community studies; yet, t, the s signifi- porches, and sitting up Wi with the sick and th 


= yday affairs must —1 ‘ale telling, trapping and trucking— 


not be overlooked if one wa nts to le earn ‘Vending, visiting and voting —W ‘alking, 
and feel the real life of a -comn ity weeding pastures, and w eighing livestock. 


is j is illustrated in a recent study a Some interesting inferences are entwined 
small-town-centered community in south-— this array of topics, and the descriptions 


stern Vi irginia where an attempt is made and examples which folk ow the 


<> 


to list and “describe by examples ‘the wide” parent that most informal a c 


array of activities usually found in directly or indirectly ‘two or more persons, 
_and therefore constitute group situations md 


collective behavior | of an informal nature. 


alphabetically, they, his behavior is of two. kinds: : one which 

include dozens 0 big and | little such ‘operates within classes stes; and 
as: Attendi ing auctions, 
"“mencements, county- -superv visor meetings, and t trans scends “class barriers. Wh hat makes 
court sessions debates, fairs, family reunions, informal al activities so. important con — 


funerals, n movies, political rallies, _Tevivals ‘munity life i is the fact that they ‘not onl 


aa 


bees 


and we ddings—Baking, borrowing, boot- “operate within the layers of society, but 

= | legging, and buy ing—Camping, canning, across and connect the tough strands in 
‘coasting, con; gregating, cooking, courting, fabric of human relations, bring a feeling 
cultivating, and cussing—Darning, of fellowship, | ‘permit joint action, en- 


and dipping snuff, doing chores, dreaming 


ind drinking—Electioneering and. exaggerat- interest. 


ng—F ‘encing fields, feeding livestock, 
shing—G bind various ‘members and of a specific 


ommt “one only needs to cite a few 


Loafin g is for some their occupation; 
and imitating—Jesting and joking— Kiddi ing others the next thing to it. Certain persons mak 
—L aughing, and loafing ‘such regular trips | to town that their goings and 
"comings can be used to” tell the time of day. i> 
ing "migrating, Once down town | these persons form little humar ful dl 


“and moons Shining —Naming -children, clusters on the streets, in the stores, the 
: _ courthouse steps and lawn, at the post office, and 


“Lebanon: A Virginia by elsewhere, Gradually and spontaneously formed. 
Leland BL Tate, published as Bulletin 352 a ‘the be, they gradually and slowly dissolve, and their size 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacks- constantly changing. ‘These changes m: may be 
May, 1943. arg nen and returning visitors, 
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, ACTIV ITIES IN COMMUNITY | 


as to veteran townsfolk. The ‘number passed — house to house ye if 
; ‘aa size of human clusters increase on Saturdays 2 ou want ‘em, and apples 

nd court days, and at other times when there 

re special occasions or lulls in farming opera- 
tions. Informally, people of all local classes and In addition to these examp 
colors ‘mix and mingle rather freely in town, at many mutual-aid practices. of 
country y stores, and at many public gatherings. ? tractual character whereby neighbors 


Local travel brings about informal _neighbors Without any specific contractu 


groupings. “Dales: of tow nswomen often’ walk agreement, ‘but with the. general understand- 
reduce; others in order to gain; and all have | “ing that favers: will be given in return, and 


gatherings with friends and neighbors that the process wilt the repeated from | tiene 
c 
oute. Some poor whites may walk to town % 
travel. If to time. Most families in Virginia’s s rural 
communitie ‘the bene eficiaries of informal 
they are ‘mother and “child , they may _comn uni ies are the 


: walk in single file with the father in front. nt—an mutual-aid— practices at freq uent intervals, 


surviv al ofa frontier folkway based on but they may go ‘long 
formally or- 


assi 


has an auto or truc rack ad become “are and more “numerous: 
informal arrangements for If it true that “the more frequ 
contacts, the: closer ‘the social bond,” 

al activities 


t taking country folks to Saturday movies and © 

“Sunday church services. Some local families hav re 

so many kinsmen nearby that they can take a amuch’ bigger part In welding cll 

“trip of hall a day and visit hi lf a dozen — Ss community relationships than is s generally ‘ 
supposed. hey not -accomp lish 


through formality. in sense of formal 


and whites, and local 1 newspaper. news since. organization, rather through patterns 
1go0. Rev. Ponder, Negro Baptist preacher, *. of informality which become c crystallized into 

present le andes. One recent trip to Cedar Creek custom and thereby exert a tremendous in- 


included the w hite Methodist minister and others — fluence on both group and individual 


whose e luck could not be compared with Parson havior. A cn so. 
Ponder’s. They threatened to cut competition In that 
S é 


and raed him in the creek, but decided that w as, 
no punishment fora deep-water man. He threat- informal activities may do much to 


ened a rep prisal, but was ee eee a flavor and meaning to the formal ones, and 


dew- “drop | Methodist that. a full understanding of formal functions 
Vending: of food products can not be had by ‘ely studying formal 
ual benefit of both venders and buye ers. “functions. One may wel question to w hat 
The goods involved include such things as milk, extent a a knowledge of formal functions gives © 
ter, cottage cheese, pork, eggs, chickens, insight into the character of a 


a Som 
's, apples, honey, and wild berries. Some summarize what 
“fhe venders ‘town residents with extra. 
 SUpy lies of milk from family cows kept in barns” 
and pasture e lots just» beyond the back ‘alleys. 
0 hers are countrymen who walk or ride to town — informal. activities are 
sell to regular customers or hawk their more the a 
Ww ares from door to door. One of the most color- rE By reason of their number 2 and 
characters among the venders former within classes of similar 


ze 

rode into ‘town on a gray “horse an d developing a jeling of fellowship 

so social bonds. 


"Op. p. 


id, P. 33. 
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ithin_ groups 
of inl Prenton nag but cut across and © mendous influence on both group and indi- 


connect the tough strands in the fabric of 5 vidual behavior. 


community life, permit joint action, and en- 4 5. Patterns o of informality tend to 


courage “enthusiasm for things of ‘mutual or strengthen formal community life and 

, thereby to determine the real character of 
4. As patterns of community. 


~WART rIME DEVELOPMENTS IN CENSUS STATIST ICS 


HAUSER 
Bureau of the 


Depart ment of Commerce 


HE BITTER thesis that war is a stimu- 


to progress will. perhaps, as sa 
result 0 of World WwW Var II, be as well more t urgent 


relating to and to the 


“the | “The hard and Te- tion of ‘the 1 war as as the i in- 


quirements of the 1 war r threw into relief for er eased needs of the perman 
all to see the shortcomings, ‘deficiencies, and gove mment and of industry 


gaps” in the social and economic fi facts avail- — gave ‘rise toa large series of requests for cur- 


for mobilizing the human and material it po opulation information. Such” informa-_ 


the r nation uo n was needed for dealing with 
the go vernment to for 


to 


were "greatly. expanded and 
“programs \ were dev eloped in the various war 
agencies to “Meet urgent \ w rartime require- po 
for problems i in  prive ‘ate business 


_Mlust trative of the increased importanc wartime changes in 
10n 


av vailable to to social s science a as 


z is the g growth and ‘development ¢ of 
Statistical of the: Bureau 


hold perhaps the greatest interest total population of local areas, but these 
_ for the sociologist; although Census develop- - methods were quite ‘inadequate to the task 


ments” in other: fields s such as as agriculture, preparing local estimates under wartime 

government, indus try, s, and forei gn - 


trade statistics care by no means" — “Bureau of the are not described in this 


statistics certain methodological “weed 30S px estimating 


the Bureau of the Census, see Census Bureau Publi- 
cations. Washington, D.C.: Bureau of the Census, 
Department f October 15, 1944. 


tant. tant paper. For a complete list of recent publications of 
‘ 


artn mmer 
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| 
= j ing 
| 
the Sixteenth Decennial Census contributed 
the materially to meeting these various needs. As 
_ = | of a result of the large population shifts, how- ‘Rot 
the ever, occasioned by war production require- 
_activities of the Bureau of the Census, ments, the 1940 Census statistics were soon 
| Be 
| 
by 
| 


CENSU S STATIST 
; only ima s made of the total 
ac uracy, the of local areas but, through the 
population of the nation and its age, sex, use of the age and Hs rmation c contained 
color composition, ‘it was not possible ina sample of the applications for ar 
toes estimate the e population of various: ‘sub- books, estimates were made of the 


- divisions of the nation unt il after the first 


registration for w ar ration books had taken | 
place, in 1 May, 1942. E: xperimental_ _ work considerable vi value i in indicating ng the character 


with the registration figures ; resulting from of f at least some. aspects. of wartime migration. 
the registration of the population for W ar Although the results of these registrations 
Ration Books One, Two, and Four* indicated Se. showed that registration procedur = 


ag 


that reasonably good population estimate provided good bases for current population 
could be prepared through ‘the use of these data, it is hardly likely that the experience 
data for the counties and States. This made ‘therefrom: will contribute to the 


possible the the publication of population | figures preparation of 


estimates could not be prepared for the large et eate ng- n importance were: ‘the de- 


ties except in those few instances when veloy incic providing estimates 
boundaries with county lines. of total populat on and population character- 

Bows estimates | based on these war- istics through | censuses conducted in 
1 the ‘congested production areas. These 


S Shry ock, Jr., “Population E 'stimates 
in Postcensal Years,” The Annals of the | American 
Academy. November, 1036; and “Methods 
stimating -Postcensal ? opulations,” " American 
Journal of Public Healt h. September, 1038; dents ommittee Productio 
 'T. Eldridge, “Problems and Methods of Estimat- Areas with information needed for defining 
“ing Postcensal Population” presented at joint re- ‘and dealing with problems of congestion in 


gional meeting of American Statistical Association “these areas, ‘sam censuses were al ted. 
of Mathematical Statis tics, May 7, areas, sample es were conducte 
es, May, The devel »pment of sampling methods, which 


wa 
was giv ‘en great impetus by the re requirements 


__* See Census _— — P-44, No. 21, of the w ar, as more fully described below, 


“Estimated Population of the United States, for 
made ossible the design and conduct within 


s, No. 


t provide data suitable for population estimates. | Showing Changes in Civilian Population of the | 
5 “Metropolitan counties included all counties half _ U nited States, by c ounties : April I, 1940, to No- 
more | of whose population fell into the metro- vember 1, 1043” 4 No. 17 (by Hope T. Eld- 
defined the 1940 Census” of. ridge), “Interstate Migration and Other Popula-_ 
*See Census Bureau releases, Series p- -3, No. 33, ensus Bureau release, Series 
“Estimates ber the Civilian Population, by Counties: stimated Civilian Population by 
May 104 No. 38. “Es stimates of the ‘Civillan Sex, for ‘Selected Areas: 
Population the United States, by Counties: *The 10 areas were Charleston, South Caro- 
March 1 1943"; No. 30, “Change in Civilian Popu- lina; Detroit- Willow Run, Michigan ; Hampton 
_Tation of the — States, by Counties : 1942 to Roads, Virginia; Los Angeles, ‘California; Mobile, J 
1943”; No. . 40, “E Alabama; Muskegon, Michigan; Portland-Van- 
Metropolitan Counties, by March couver, Washington; Puget Sound, W ash- 
‘I, 1943, and May 1, 1942’ ”; and Series P-44, No. 3, § ington; San Diego, California; and San Francisco, a 
“Estimated C ivilian Population of the United California. The surv ey for Muskegon was a 
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releases® issued between —— id August, — (that for the Monthly Report on the L Labor 
1944, containing figures to Force). This survey makes possible on 
_ population; age, sex, and c the volume scientific sampling basis estimates of the farm ' 
of in- migration and istics of population on a recurrent sis, and 
igs family characteristic 1e resulted” in the publication of the first of a 
force and its characteristics; bousin series 
is not without 


series of ‘rele sases which will be prepared | 
CO- with | the Bureau of Agricul- | 


oe & 


Director of the Inte migration. 4 

‘estimates of the total spittin: of the Stat a 
within the limits g the counties, and other selected areas made 


error, for each of these areas. It even possible of estimates on 
greater significance, | however, | that sample — internal migration.” ‘In the li ght f th 


were dev during this portance of population movements 


estimat nates, with a ‘coefficient of variation pote: ‘there is” 

only on one percent. The sample ensuses a creasing need for current statistics on fe 
congested production areas ma of ‘migration and the 
question be regarded as a 


_ history hug statis tics, with: implica 


Statistics relating to inte ernal populatio 


Another i important type movements on on a recurrent qui arterly basis, 


estimate dev eloped during the war is that and more detailed data on an annual basis. 


relating to farm population, ‘based on the The former will include data on at least the 
volume of internal migration and the cha 
7 Py. See Census Bureau releases, Series CA, “Pre- re- acteristics of migrants; the latter, more de- 


tailed statisti ynly p but 

Pr oduction Areas,’ Nos. 1-10; Series CA-1, “Final stics on not only ‘the volume 
‘Population Figures for the Congested Production the direction of migration for at least 
Areas and Constituent Parts,” Nos, 1-11; Series the broad Tegions 0 of the nation. . Thus, al 

_ CA-2, “Wartime Changes in Population and Family — though the data on internal migration made — 


Characteristics of the Congested Production Areas,” av vailable during | the war are relatively, 


Nos. 1-10; Series CA-3, “Characteristics of 
meager they, represent an important begin 


Population, Labor Forc ce, Families, and Housing for 
the Congested Production Areas,” Nos. 1-10; bo ning of. improv ed data which may become a a 


“one special release issued for the Muskegon area, — continuing statistical series. = 
“The Sample ensus of Congested Production See Census-BAE Series, No. 1, “Estimates of of 
“Areas,” Journal of the American Statistical As- Farm Population and Farm Households: | 
sociation. September, 1944 ; John Webb, “Observa- 1044, and April, 1940.” See also forthcoming Cen-— 
tions on the Sample Censuses | in Ten Congested Pro- sus Bureau release on the estimated distribution of 
duction Areas,” Committee for Congested Produc- the population by farm residence for April, 1044. 

tion Areas. December, 10443 and Final Report of ™See Bureau of the Census release, Series p- 
the President’s Committee for Congested Produc- No. 17, “Interstate Migration and Ot her Popula- 
tion Areas. December, 1044. Of additional interest s tion Changes: 1940 to 1943” (by Hope T. El-_ 
are the following papers not yet published but pre- dridge) ; also Henry S. Shry ock, “Internal Migration © 
sented at the regional meeting: of the Population and the War,” Journal of the American St atistical 

Association of America, November 10-11, 1944, Association. March, 1043; for migration between 
Washington, ‘D.C.: “Migrants in Congested Produc- and 1940, see Bureau of the Census report 
tion Areas” by Hope T. Eldridge, and “The Labor 1935 to 1940” and P “44s 
5 Force in Congested Production Areas” by 10, in the 
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Among the more be ‘expected ‘the 
cent developments in the _ period. The first is the study resulting in pro- 
sus was the t ‘injections, under varying assumptions, of the 
fp 


August, 1 194 - from the W orks -rogress number of families i in the United States up to 
5 


ess 
Administration, of the sample o operation pro- 1960. Wartim Pressures anticipated 


ducing the Monthly Labor ‘postwar needs led to many demands for 
statistics — to families on a “current 


Force. This operation, which ¢ 
ime involves the enumeration each 1 month 

a cross- section of approximately 30,000 subjec may well. represent the beginning 
families repre esentative of the population of — of a “program of current. ‘estimates on at 
the U nite a S tates, has as its central — aa least the number of families in n the ‘United a 


States and, within reasonable limits, of short- 


= 


the cha ract eristics of nation’ a base point for other types of estimates, 


and poten tial labor supply. This The second the | publication “of 


the only irrent source from statistics o on marital status and on 
it is. to. all national . The former is based on the s 


statistics on employment and unemployment, survey | resulting from the Monthly Report 


“ment, ‘and the personal characteristics of series giving the number of marriage li- 
“the population in and out of the labor force. - censes issued in selected areas. During 1944 _ 
Its basic results are made available month- _ there e wa s transferred t to the Bureau of th the 
ly? and, in addition, results of special Census from the F ederal Home I Bank 
tabulations and analyses are made available 7 Administration | inquiry: resulting in| 
from time to time.” _ monthly responses fr from selected areas on the 
This sample operation has benefited great- number of marriage li icenses is issued. Al- 
3 ly from the general development — of the a though the areas are by n no means complete 
sapling technique within the Bureau (see or even representative, , the statistics based on = 
effect. constitutes this inquiry make possible at least crude es- 
small sample census of the poe of the timates of of the marriage rate on a a a monthly. 
Uni States each month has great basis for ‘cities having 100, 000 or more in- 
tiskities providing general popula- habitants and on an annual basis the 


i 
tion information in addition to labor force 


on the Labor Force;** the latter on a 


hate 


OF 


which, 
“spect to andt marriage statistics which 


Bureau _of Ge Census release “Monthly P-1943, No. 2, “Estimated Families in 


issued monthly. the United States: 1940 to 


"See Bureau of Census release, “Labor Force 


Bulletin,” Nos. 1-5; and Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, 
“Changes: in Women’s Employment During the No. 1, “Marital Status of the Civi lan’ hate: 
Wa ar,” Special Bulletin 20. Women’s Bureau, U. S. February, 1044. 
Department of Labor; Gladys L. Palmer (assisted “See Bureau “the Census "releases, 
by Ann Ratner), “The Philadelphia Labor Market PM-1, No. 1 , “Marriages the United States : 
in 1944,” Research Report No. 8, November, 1944, Ps No. 2, “Number of Marriages, by 


‘portar 


wee 


Industrial Research Department, W harton School _ States : 1037 to 1043,” No 3 a” ‘Wartime Marriage 


if “of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- Surplus”; and Series PM-2: Reports on Marriage Li- 

- Vania in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of the enses Issued for Cities of 100,000 or More (these | 
— Census ; Leonard Eskin, “Sources of W artime Labor ‘Teports issued currently by month ‘giving compara-_ 
Soply in the United States,” Monthly Labor . R tive . figures for the same month of the preceding — 72 


4 | and far re > 

ade = | 

nts, 

tics 

ted 
ion 

a 
ey family and marriage statistics Three ening Ol marriage and Civorce 4 
ogether with statistics relating to 

of 


families'* and marital status may go a a long po 

way toward filling the need for current data qu 

on families, marriage, and efficiently and as as s might have 

the case, and “vital iderably impai as 


the rationing of certain as is manifes ted 
civilian commodities as indicators studies of the Commission on V ital 
civilian health. developments of par- ords of ‘the Office of Defense Health and 
ticular importance in the field. of vital sta- W elfare Serv ices, and by the deliberations of 
tistics are worthy of special mention. the Association of State and Territorial 
The first i is the initiation and dev elopment Hee alth Officers and of the American Associa 
the Current Mortality . Analysis.'* This is tion of Registration Executives. The Bureau 
a monthly report based on returns from— the Census, in an attempt to assist in the 
percent sample of death certificates show- solution of this — prepared 
ing deaths, by c cause of death, on a current plan for a coordinated vital records s} 
_ basis. The mortality analysis is designed to for the consideration of State and local of- 
detect epidemic tendencies and serves as a ficials, and at the request of the American 


general index of health in the United States Association of Registration E xecutives 


ii 


which makes possible statistics in field in 
which current national statistics are not 
otherwise available. Furthermore , the rela- 
tively small number of cases in the sample 


will permit experimental cross- -tabulations for 


research purposes which onac 


under war conditions. It represents an im- created the Council on Vital Records and 
portant a application of sampling technique 


Vital Statistics to deal with the problem. — 
Out of the | deliberations and actions: of this 
body it may be expected that plans and im- 


nation and will ‘contribute to the improve- 


basis ment of vital st tatistics.'? 


Special | ‘surve The same staff w hich is 


used to conduct th the Monthly Report on the . 


Labor F orce is available to 0 to other gove ernment 


a to % vital records than to ) vital agencies, « on a reimbursable basis, for ‘special 
although it will undoubtedly hav e surveys. A number of such surveys have be en 
nt statistical significance in the long : conducted to meet various s needs of war agen-— 


in- cies. Some of the more important surv 
de the W artime Food 


jm accomplished since the turn of the ce samples of retail es tablishments conduc 


tury through the co- operation of State anc 


n- 
for the Office of C ivilian Requirements 
local vital records offices with the Bureau of War Production Board; and | housing 


Census in development of u 1  pancy and vacancy surveys conducted for the 
vital records, the vital records system of the Housing Agency Although thes 
nation “Was not ‘prepared for the strains | 


1044, based on the monthly sample survey will ap- 
pear shortly as the first of such a series of releases. cords. V ital “Statistica” av ailable pete 
= See Bureau of the Censu: release “Current Halbert L. Dunn, Secretary-Treasurer of the Coun- 
Mortality Analysis” issued for each month since cil on Vital Records and Vital Statistic 
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also ided questions ons designed to measure lation?° which v would provide total population 
cific _ estimates for the States, for cities having 
of 100/000 ooo or more ‘inhabitants (and also for 


general, the are "metropolitan areas), and for urban, rural- 

ducted by means of the same type of seme rural- -nonfarm population by 
design as that used for the Mon Report States. Improved sample designs may als 4 


on the La abor F Force. In conducti hese sur- 
veys the Bureau of the made ber of cities having fewer than 100, ,000 in- 
available to other Federal agencies a_ 
quick, and efficient ‘means This proposed program make av ail- 
i nore urgently ‘needed factual infor- _ able to the nation, on a current. basis, not 
only ‘the badly needed population informa-— 
service ‘will av vaila ble in posta tion of the type. indicated, but it would also 
period: and continue to be a source of it permit t the collection « of other data, on a ro- 
portant data for special study. 7 tating and | minimum cost basis, relating to. 
Population and labor force Program in housing, health, veterans, and similar sub-— 


prospect. Continued wartime pressures as jects oreover, current population data will” 


well as anticipated postwa ar needs have re- > make possible the computation for local a areas 
sulted ina coordinated and “integrated plan of various rates such birth, death, mar- 
for current population s tatistics w riage, and divorce rates W are 
have important research implications for 
ciologis ts. | The ple in, in its minimum details, International statistics, “Among the gap gaps 
would, in addition to the Decennial Census available Statistics which bec 
_ of Population and a possible quinque nnial diately | apparent with the onset of the war 
cens sus, make provision for current population “was that relating to the st: statistics of foreign 
and ‘labor force ‘statistics on ‘monthly, nations. Little has’ been done in ‘the United 
quarterly, and annual basis. The ‘monthly States in the systematic collection, compila- | 
statistics are already being derived from the tion, and analysis of foreign statistics, par- 
Monthly Report o on the Labor Force whi ch, - ticularly in the general field of demography 
as has been indicated, is in effect a a monthly P. and the labor force eile a result: of urgent de- 
sample census of population designed to pro- 


n U consideration by portant tas sks w vere e undertaken and completed 


in the. compilation and analysis of the statis- 


is provision foe: an potenti of this surv wey, s of foreign countries. This has resulted i in 


Re so that on a quarterly basis there would be the | re- establishment of a foreign statistics 


i 

f provided similar information for the Census — unit. within the Bureau of the Census which, 

= divisions, about 30 of the large st for is hoped, will become a center particularly 


metropolitan areas, and ev ventually all of fthe for foreign. _ demographic « data in the Federal 


‘States. ‘The n monthly and quarterly surveys Government. Important developments have 
would make ay av vailable in considerable — programs of cooperation 4 


nations interested in census type 


“Particularly ‘soteworthy ‘is the “develop- 
a | he al aforementioned monthly and sala: ‘ment of a program for the promotion of more 


terly” samples would be too small, howeve adequate vital statistics in the Western 


0 permit the preparation of accurate Hemisphere, This program, which Spon- 


population estimates for the States and cities, sored by ‘the State Department, has two 
a phase: ses. phases. The ‘first | is a consulting « or advis isory 


ticularly under. wartime and anticipated post- MM. er, “P 
‘War conditions. To meet this need, provision Census “of Population,” Journal of the American 


| sample census of Statistical Association. March, 1942. 
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“program m impleme even more mportant than the ad 


the provided through the pres 
1 sample, will be the use of sample punch met! 
to obtain detailed cross_ tabulation 
‘These ‘consultants act only in isory which because of the great expense involv [= 
capacity, , giving assistance in the develop- could not readily be obtained through the 
demographic c statistics se of ‘the complete dé deck of punch cards. men 
country. of great importance will be the fact that 
- 4 The second part of this promotio onal pro- the sample will permit a considerably earlier mac 
gram consists of and training, release of basic information, particularly 
; the ‘Bureau of the Ce ensus , technical interns through the early t tabulation of the oer the : 
from Latin America. interns a sample set of 391 counties selected to _impe 
under a fellow ship program to carry the country asa whole. data 
on n in their own countries the work initiated | Other programs of the Bureau of the Cen- [& ods* 
the consultants. us. Other important wartime developments whic 
& 3 he Office of the Co- ordinator of a in the Bureau of the Census deserve mention whic 
: 4 American A Affairs has sponsored a a related pro- and may be of consider able interest to soci- as ty 
gram in the Bureau. This is a project which ologists for "specialized research "purposes. suses 
ma involves es the collection, compilation and pub- Great expansions have occurred during the Cong 
Hieation of uniform tables of vital statis tics the industry and foreign trade ff abov 
> together with analy tical maps and charts. for tis tics ‘of the Bureau. and important es expan- 
atin American Republic. These pub- sions are under way or in prospect in the devel 
lications** provide the common bas ic business and “state and local governments small 
which further specialized investigations Statistics of the Bureau. Asi in 1 the case of the as th 
may be planned. demographic and labor force statistics out- used 
Agric ultural ‘statistics. The 1945 Census. of lined major emphasis has been given Force 
which is ¢ currently under way, in ‘these fields towards providing more 
will” Provide information relating not only tistics on SIS for current ilize 
to farms, crops, and livestock, but also to rather than solely on a Census benc ma Bure: 
farm population. The basic schedule, although | basis for the record. Particularly interesting “larly 
different form is” on the whole , simi- to sociologists may be the increas d current ess 
lar to th that. previa iously used in quinquennial program of statistics relating ta small 
vation in the 1945 Census of Agriculture _ the current program for business** statistics “maps 
the us se of the ‘ ‘mas ster sample for rural *F urther dey elopments may also_ be antici “sm all 
areas” (see below) in “conjunction with the statis tics for state ‘and Tocal signs « 
nsus ‘to extend the type of information £ governments, ‘particularly i in the fields of by me 
made ailable without material increase government employ ment; in | financial stati 
expense or burden upon respondents. ‘Sup- ‘ties fo or levels of governments al 
plemental ‘questions are being askec d of ‘States, cities, and counties, for which reports tions,” 
a sample of approximately one ineighteen farm; are now available; ; and in the prospective cember 
households which, besides providing addi- development o of more ¢ detail led data relating 
tional information on agricultural produc- government functions and activities. 

plir 
ing. Ju 
farm labor, and farm facilities. Mai 
S. Bureau of the Census and Off ice ‘the mental March, 
‘Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Summaries Hurwit: 
of Biostatistics, for each Latin American Republic. ficiency 
*See “Farm and Ranch Schedule with Supple- Journal 
— mental Schedule for E. D. Segments and nee March, 
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of the Census not only for its own use, but, 
“also, for the use of other Federal agencies. 

_ The Sanborn Maps c cover practically all in- 


viously | under \ way was and its corporated places” of or more inhab-- 
results put into operation, These develop- of thos se between 1,000 
‘ments may classified under three head- 2,500, and many places. smaller than 1,000. 


ing sampling, questionnaire design, and he maps ; show not only city blocks but also: 


"machine ‘tabulation, 


: The « extensive requirements ¢ of the ; - cate the the principal u use e of each structure. They 
‘the shortage of manpower h have given sg are e kept up ‘to date through t revisions made 


"impetus: to the use of ‘sampling to obtai 
data. In consequence, new theory and meth- habitants and at aeehet' less freque 


cen- 
erial 

In addition to the san 

are an in point. It ‘on not used for the Monthly Labo: 


have been possible without the new sampling — Force, two other important designs for ccur- 


d Jevelopments to” obtain ¢ estimates with as. ‘population sampling should be men-— 
small margins of error from samples as small tioned. The first is the deve elopment_ of the 
as those employed. The ‘new sample design‘ ‘master sample for rural areas” developed 


used in the Monthly: Report of the Labor — co-operatively by the Bureau of. Agricultural 
‘Force is also a product of t this dev Bureau of the Censt us, and 


os he sampling tec 


“utilized for current population in 
Bureau of the Census i is that becoming popu- lized n “conjunction with 1945 


larly known as “area sampling.’ method, -quennial Census of Agriculture, is a highly 


in essence, involves es the selection of a set of efficient design for surveys of farms. or farm 
mall geograp hic areas and is The second i is the dev velopment of of 


Morris Hansen and William N. isting sample for. the labor surv ey y and 


“On the Theory of Sampling from Finite Popula- 

tions, Annals of Mathematical Statistics. De- the “master sample for 
cember, 1043; also, “A New Sample of the Popula- ‘design which should be completed by the 
tion,’ ” Bureau of the Census. September, 1944; 3 end ¢ of 1945 will be used for the proposed ex 
Philip M. Hauser and Morris H. Hansen, “On Sam-— pansion of the 1 ‘report on on ‘the labor f orce 

‘pling in Market Surveys,” The Journal of Market- the annual sample census s of 


ing. July, 1044; William Cc. -Madow and Lillian 
H. Madow, “On the Theory of Systematic Sam- very Special surveys.* 


pling, The Annals of Mathematical Statistics. = 
March, 1044; and Benjamin J. Tepping, William N. ‘’ ‘Sanborn Map ‘Company of New ‘York : City. The: 
Hurwitz, » and WwW. dwards- Deming, “On the maps will also provide a basis for improving ad- 
ministrative technical controls of Census 
nal of the ya rican | Statistical — Association. Bureau field work in the taking of c complete censuses. — 
Mar rch, 1043. ™ Important developments have also occurred 
‘Detailed — and by the in other fields, namely, the sampling of local 
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small units. Great efficiency in sample which can be utilized Be 
5s.2° a complete set for any type of survey requiring a canv: 
of 
itm 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC AL REV IEW 
Previously restricted | to a 45-column 
t is s that relating to oo ed ques- card, it has been conv erted to an 80-column > 
machine which permits the use of collators, . 


, multipliers and other types of ‘commercial 
is more inportant, in ‘equipment in with ‘Census 
of more objective approaches in attempts to 
obtain social and economic information x been equipped with ith “automatic 
“through canv ass: methods. An outs tanding ‘making practicable ‘the “tabulation: of ‘small 
example of this type is afforded by the re- varied studies without | impairing its use- 
sults of the “Survey of Farms and Farm fulness in the tabulation of mass data. Ex : 
4 P opulation” conducted ely by is now under way may 


Bureau of the Census at 
Agricultural E conomics which 1 was 
an experimental stuc dy to test various 
obtaining certain population 
labor force information. The results of 
this study are not yet generally av ailable® labor costs to ‘improve accuracy in the 
hich editing of census schedules. 


‘will be incorporated into curren dev elopments also include a mi 


vey and census activities of the for stratified sorting. ‘This machine will 

Other studies have also been made or are in as many as 30 columns of the card simul- 
“progress which h it may be expected | vill taneously and select cards “meeting require. 
“greatly improve the schedules used by the ments - 


Bureau of the Census.°” pende 
r 


such a as can be. esti ablished by 48 inde- : 
nt selectors. The -column Census 
as ‘also been converted to an 
machine and improved in various 
techniques. for het 
precee fied statistics in the Bureau of the 2 mechanical chain of complex mathematical 
us is that r relating to the Bureau’s mechan- a and scientific problems such as those i in 
‘ical equipment . The Bureau of the Census volving the: ‘solution of matrices have been. 
maintains its own me mechanical laboratories developed and applie d. These and other 
and produces a large proportion of the tabu- | mechanical dev elopments may be expe cted } 
lation equipment uses. T he Census greatly to improve the quantity, and qual ality. 


oie of the Bureau’ s work. 
“‘Hollerith as an employe ee of ‘the ‘Bureau of onclusion. In conclusion, it mz 


the ‘Census, has been greatly dev eloped dur- that 1 wartime pressures have resu 
ing the years since its inv ention and has portant statistical velopments 


-dergone extensive improv ement during the _ within the Bureau of the Census but ened | 
out the F ederal Gov ernment. Innov ations 
‘ernments, industrial establishments, business which have hada as their primary Purpose the 


establishments, For one example, see Bureau of satisfaction of unique wartime needs may 
the C ensus ‘Teport Census 0 of Products: expected to. disappear with the terminat ion 


of hostilities and the return of peacetime 


ge = * For example, see schedule forms used for the 


A third major dev w vhich will sorte 


| 


— 


™ For one result of the study see Ducoff 
Gertrude Bancroft, ‘ ‘Experiment in the Meas- 
urement of Unpaid Family Labor in Agriculture, Everett. ‘Kimball, A Method 
presented at annual meeting of American Statistical Computations. by Punched Card Equipment,” 
Association, December 28, 1944. _ excerpted in in Society of Automotive Engineers. Au- 


A Particularly in the Special ‘Surveys Division, gust, 19443 also, ‘ ‘A Fundamental Punched Card 


the Population Division, and the Agriculture Divi- : Method for ’ Technical | Computations,” Bureau of 
of the Bureau of the Census the C October, 
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cry stallization of prewar do well to become informed of Ww artime 
and are as important t to the as 


during transition from w ar to 

tutions, Although. it is ‘difficul t to the Peace and into the postwar period. Consid- 
course of fi future gov vernment b budgets — and ¢ er rable data are already é available which | pro- 

( “ongressional ; activ ‘ity, it may reasonably be vide a basis for important research, and the 
expected” that “many of f these wartime programs in process and in prospect: hold 


velopments will ecom e part of the Forth for continuing research 


-rnment, Sociologists will >) 


N SOCIC OLOGICAL» 
E DE EPA A RTM MEST OF AGRIC T URE 


"ONRAD | TaEu ‘BE 


r information and sion Service attacked the problem of dev elop-— 
fields of work a form of rural organization: capable | of 


ror ts i in the F ederal oe with the many ‘campaigns that wer 
service have taken varied forms. There was” _ being ul areas. The Extensio 
consider 


‘techniques the equivale: nt of the cal organization utilize local 


= 
— “dilution ¢ of skills” practiced so effectively yin unteer leaders, and that would be capable | of 
manufacturing. Some surv ey and analytical reaching every farm family, whether or not. 


_ techniques whic h previously had been the the the family had previously been n reached by its 

carefully cuarde ed possessions of initiated programs. With the assistance of ural 

dents “were dev veloped | to point” where ciologists in the S. Department of Agri- 

relativ ely untrained persons culture and at colleges of agriculture, an out- 

them with satisfactory results. ” There was the _ line for action was dev veloped that was based © 


demand on all statis stical work for greater on the knowledge that in most parts of ‘the 


ACS 


= 


precision and greater speed, bec: ‘ause rapidly country small rural neighborhoods were func- _ 
‘ing _ € programs required tioning social structures, and that the utiliza-_ 
tion of the leadershi p that. had been de- — 


a variety w information n ‘these neighborhood would: 


and of new approaches to old information, go far toward assuring hie success of oa 
or information that had been previously col- intended t ‘the farmers: 


lected. Much information "was developed as. of the y. moreover 4 


service to administration, and in many in- ser for two- way com- 
stances such studies” s added to the fund of from the Federal, State, and 
f knowledge concerning the subject matter in- county | office to the farmers; ; and from th 
volved. Finally, as the ar brought expan- "farmers, in turn, to the county, S State, and 
sion of interests and activities to all parts of ‘Federal "offices. W hen steps were taken to 
_ the globe, there was an expansion in the field — translate this outline into a functioning field’ 
| of tural sociologists, that they organization, studies of rural community or- 


ay zave more attention than to rural. ganization which had bee done or were in 
Process in ‘many parts s of the ‘country we 


combed to provide material useful to the ad-— 
-ministrators involved. ‘echniques for locat- 


IY 
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programs came when the Agricultura] Exten- 


_AMERIC AN 
defining the communities and neigh- m mand field which will 
= continue for some time tq come. In_ 
tole were e developed in r of States the form of community 


way that who formerly organisation dev eveloped to. war 


organization “were ¢ enabled 
y on the necessary field work pol sic on work after the: war. 


minimum of 
traine personnel. Some 


were made i ina number oy areas, but 
major use of f sociologists in sta age 


rs in | situation of the war. | 
organiz The statistics relating to agricultural employ: 
ment and farm population were among those 
in the areas in the general pattern affected. 
‘Was not applicable. the ‘early 1920's th ‘the Bureau of of Agi- 


Before this first phase had been completed, cultural Economics has made an annu: esti 
it was evident that the adequacy of the struc: mate of the farm and migra- 
ture” which was being de 
tested. The he Extension Servi ice, Nutrition. a questionnaire mailed to fe armers. When 
ommittees, the Office of ‘Civilian ‘Defense, this war began the farm population ‘still Te- 
actually carry ing on pro- flected in large part the effects of nearly 
etarded “migration. Many “rural 
ed with young people re 
tests of ‘the adequacy of the. opportunities. Then came 


_ tional structure. Sociologists were called upon the pressing wartime industrial demand {or 


© 
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IGAR 
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) appraise the structure, and its functioning Ww orkers. T he mov ement from farms was 20 
| the light of wartime needs and 1 to make = large that by early 1944 ‘the farm | population 


as 


for more effective commu- was 16 pe ‘rcent less than in 1940. 


, organization. Many quick surveys were a The rapid outmig gration, c coupled w ith 


| 


‘made, with techniques especially developed | “early i inductions into the armed forces, led 
arene for the purpose. ‘These surveys were made to deep concern ov er the ng cts of main 
a primarily to answer immediate adminis stra- taining sufficient m anpo 


tive questions and to a large extent people production of necessar ural com: 


10 were administratively active: in the pro- 


m participated in these s ‘studies, Through tion, migration. from. agricultural 


central planning, however, it was possible o employment increased and there was a cor 
provide fora la arge measure of comparability. responding increase in the demand for st tatis- 


Provision been made for an analysis of tics as to these 


the data relating to rural ‘community struc- 
ture w hich have become available ‘through and of the mov vement to 


these activities, somewhat more difficult as conditions 


Prov oviding a a service to meet wartime needs, : changed rapidly. Returns from the 1940 Cen- 
_in this instance supplied a mass of material sus had indicated that the concept of farm 
which had ‘not previously been available to 4 population (defined as all persons livi ing on 
search ¥ workers, Moreover, the situation farms) was no longer the “useful analytical { 
provided a. practical “demonstration o of ‘the tool it had been when it was first given Cen- 
_ need for further knowled ge about le “sus recognition a quarter of a century ago. \_ 
derstanding c community processes on the part large number of persons living on farms are | 


of the Extension workers. and brought a de- in agriculture, and ‘conv rersel 
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— MS on which to base pu 
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E CENT SOCIOL OGICA ORK IN T THE USD: aan 
nu mber of ‘persons e engaged primarily ma power supply on farms t 
in agriculture « do not live on farms. During _ yment in agricultu The popula 
the 1930- 40. decade, population classifica- which are becoming currently 
‘tion by residence was affected by such de-  able_ the basis estimates of 
velopments as _part- -time farming, suburban 
living on relatively large ‘tracts of land 
which. cou ld be and were used for agricultural. migration at per 


purposes, and of transportation anc _ 


equipment. whi which made it unnecessary is being made i in 
— farm operators in ‘some > parts s of the country 
to live on their farms, All of these had made composition of 


‘it more ‘difficult to use a residence classifica- a ke farms. It has probably always been true e that 
tion of population (persons | living on farms) some of the people living on farms ere 
approximately describing that portion ‘of only indirectly concerned with the ms, were 
the engaged in agriculture. W ar- the farm. W hen farms were largely self- 


ir have made classifi- sufficient units the farm "population, espe- 


ev more difficult than it in cially in the plantation areas, included man 
persons who were engaged in t day 


n 
today 
the became n more ‘sharply de- would be called nonfarm occupations. 
1j 


fined, several approaches _ were developec d. more recent years, the necessity for a direc 
questions were introduced into t he relationship between occupation 
quate information, and “the design of the is in general use provides 
chedule | was changed sc so that each ‘respond- the inclusion of” many units on which 
nt would report for his own, and for each > agricultural operations do not provide the | ¢ 


families, whereas in the major” sources of livelihood of the residen 
n family. Te ‘is estimated that in April 1 1944, 
were living on farms. Of 


The this line of east t one or, Alto 


wo k were cooperative Projects with: the gether 21,940,000 pers 
Bureau of the Census, utilizing the Monthly which: a farm operator or in ‘which 


Report on the Labor Force; an analysis of 
Pp opulation, "Agriculture and Hous- 
‘ing schedules from the 194 1940 "Census; and priately” related to farm income or to 

co-operative special survey to secure othe farm “characteristics may differ with 


mation about farms farming early in the purpose of the analysis, no final” 


ture, hich of ‘these figures “can most appro- 


= 


Out of these several attempts, the can be drawn at this time. But 
n | groups and others 
and the has" been = now counted 
“laid for quarterly ational estimates of the basis for further work. 
population in addition to ‘the annual similar problem ‘of definition arose in 
s by ge eographic ‘divisions. The enu- connection with the estimates of numbers 
surveys also provide © ‘information — of people e engaged in agriculture. ‘For some 
g and s sex, and provide a basis for — purposes it was “desired to count all indi- 
current estim ates of numbers of farm fam- viduals who were contributing to. agricul: 
Prater had not previously been available. a tural work; for others it was desired to count _ 
Furthermore, the new data are opening up only those who devoted the majority of their 
new possibilities of ‘relating the populatio working time or who obtained ‘the 1 major po 
re to the size, type, or other charac- tion of their i fre griculture. The 


f the farms, an and of relating the current se nployment and unemploy- 
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"ment, compiled by the Bureau of the 


is on reports; it. groups indi- 

“not enture for ‘the Bureau 
a of “the nation’ ’s cultural E conomics, but it, ‘too, has received 

‘power utilization: be developed. The cons siderable impetus ‘through Wartime de- 

of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- mands. Administrators. of agricultural war- = 

cs, on the other hand, is based on so-called time programs, ike of other 

establishment reporting, and ‘seeks to meas- 

ure: the labor input from month to month. ‘stantly needing to the reactions that 
Because of the difference concepts ‘Portion of the affected by hina 

is ivergence betw een the two series was to be 

expected. As differences in trend and problems in involving agricultural production, 
dev eloped, careful inv estigation was begun. - the response to appeals | and programs to | and 
person who works part-time in agriculture, reach stated production goals involv ed the sam 
although he devotes the major portion: reactions ds of or per- 
his time e to a -‘nonagricultural activity, is eu 
reported as a nonagricultural worker in 
Census series, but if he works more than the qui gram sist 
minimum 1 time at agriculture: his. 
ontribution is counted ji in the Bureau They to also 
Agricultural Economics report, ;* here were the reasons for success or failure in awaken : nat 
some. differences i in the extent to which a — ing a fav orable response and they needed to ma 

-minimum-time contribution was required to get suggestions for possible. improvements 


; _ become eligible for inclusi sion, , and there were _ which might be used while that program 


a of defining objectiv ely ‘the concept of unpaid - people placed on the p provisions of a program | 
f family: Ww orkers, and | cons equently the diffi- and its restrictive or benefit features, and the q 
culty of enumerating such workers. As -ostensil le or real reasons for the actions they 
form 1 a large ‘proportion of all” workers in took, are of vital concern to 
agriculture, as their proportion of the: wartime activities called for 
sumably increased during the war years, thi his action along new lines for w hich past ex- — 


problem called for intensive ‘investigation. perience p provided little guide ance, Opinic 


programs to 


major ‘differences resulted from the problem Pe eloped later. ’ The interpretation which 


As a ‘result . an objective definition, calling and attitude surveys provided one means of 

for reporting of actual time inputs during gthe obtaining the necessary information and they 
sample week, was devised and tested i in a Ww ere increasingly in demand. They were 

operative survey by the two agencies used to interpret reports on farmers’ 
volved, The same approach i is being utilized to plant, and. learn the views | of 

the Census of f Agriculture of 1945 farmers price-support. programs, on 


_in some of of the current reports, data for which © cial price and marketing programs, on rising 


bei ng collected. The clarification of the land values, ‘and on n many other topics. 
Pesce used and the more - definite estab- - Under the pressures of a war situation the 
lishment of levels will provide tools” for ¢ opinion and attitude studies had suddenly 
analysis: of season onal fluctuations, , participa- 1 to deal not only with these phenomena, but 
of women and children in the labor force, wit whole complex relations hip, 
changes in agricultural productivity, charac- economic, ps sychological, social. 

ter and development of f part- ‘time farming, s surv eys were called for becaus : 

development of father- -son partnership ips and in explaining economic, administrative, 


arrangements, labor utilization of the political then, there. 


al cultural economists have been working. § 
4 
do 
Te 
| if 
| | me 
ize 
lems with which rural sociologists and agri- data with those obtained directly by the 


4e 


W ORK IN THE 
sampling plan is to 


sample surveys within the Bureau of ‘Agri- 


price re lend cultural Economics and the Bureau of the 


"market, manpower problem 1s, and many other Census and it is hoped that ev entually | 


questions. * may be ‘made more widely available. 
In an agency | ort > the Bureau | of Agricul- scheme i is flexible e enough to be adaptable —- 

tural: Economics the n nature of ap problem a large” variety of situations. Its” use 
under tudy often “requires: the combined improve sampling in economic “social 
attention of specialists in several fields, par- surveys” in agriculture | promises to have fa 
ticularly of economists sociologists. reaching importance. Its further possibi lity 
facilitate such an interrelating of work aiding in relating data from separate sur- 

and the application of improved technical offers significant opportunities for in- 
sampling 1 methods a s sample f for field enumera- 7 “creasing ‘the efficiency of s sampling surveys, ‘ay 
iy was developed which represented farms — _and for making mor e effectiv e use of wel a 


in all parts of the United States. This sample, collected through them. are oer 


designated as the “Master Sample,’ ” ec con- - he Master. Sample is primarily a a de 
athe: 


a 
sists of about 60,000 small geographic areas — for ‘sampling within counties. It provides a_ 
means of securing an ‘sample 


a total of approximately 300,000 means of se 
farms, subdivided into three independent is adequate for State estimates for a 


national samy samples, each | containing _approxi- la arger number of items. Many inquiries, 


mately 100,000 farms. Subsampling- within essarily limited to sample 


the ‘total can easily be provide for @ much than the total number of farms 
in ‘the Master Sample. In many instances ‘the — ay 


AM 


ional s sample areas can be ‘drawn re readily | 


s needed. Sample areas have been desig- purposes of a survey will be served best by _ 4% | 


nated in each county of the United States selecting a sample of counties and using the 


which ca cont ntains agricultural enterprises. In Master S Sample Areas within these counties. 


county the entire area was divided into Several techiniques the selection: of 


small areas consisting of clusters of about sample counties are under study. 
farms. each. These small areas are __In one recent case, Ss tec h- 
er phy sical characterist ics, "wherever what promise to be highly wsefl 
can be read- _ sults. The problem was to design a sample 
of ‘counties that would represent the 


4a he work rk of drawing the sample bi beet type-of- farming reas would give con- 


done co-operatively by the Bureau 0 of Agri- = sideration to a number of sociological and 


ultural E conomics and the Bureau of the economic factors not all could: be 
Census, using the facilities of the Statistical expressed quantita ‘A 
artme 4 bles se ly, 
aboratory n mai aintained by ‘the Dej partment nt of varia ‘quantitative 


“bined to monte a basi sis of stratification with- 
in each major type- -of- farming area. 


ments_ are also_ being made to combine the field personnel were given an opportunity to 


information obtained { from surveys that util 2: pply y additional criteria in 1 the selection of | 

sample areas, in order that results counties within the substrata and the results” 


? 
surveys may be mo sele ctions were tested bias before 


tabulation of ‘the data aor any 
combination of ‘the sample areas. Arrange- 


justments in the ‘selection of 


made as required, to avoid detectable biases. — 
The full possibil bili iti ies: of ‘this technique for 


WAAC 


4, 


“BTA 


— 
nm ia 
| is soon became app 
hat 
mn, 
n § 
¢ 
| — 
* Another paper in this group was to have dealt m 
with the development of techniques of public opin- ia 


4 


sample of 70 counties, selected by systems, attitudes, ideas and ideals. 


have n not been explored, | but it promises to 
have consider able utility for studies i inv volving — 
Besse! need for control ona large number of 
variables, 
os sociologists are to make their full con- An essential feature of this plan is the 
tribution in a an in agency like the B ureau 0 of - close interrelationship | that i is to be dev i 
Agricultural Economics, their specialized among the specialized studies to be under- 


e 
studies must be related to each other ai ‘taken, whether 


the studies of American agriculture at 
"are made by other specialists. One approach — prc about the culture ¢ of the area. The 
_ to the problem of integration of field studies cultural analysis proper is to stress primarily 


being made by the Farm cultural origins, te echniques- and patterns of 


© 


Rural W ‘elfare staff which | is making a living, social organization, patterns 


concentrate a large share a! its field surveys and relationships with the outside, and d value | 


techniques mentioned above , to repre- ‘¢ Dr. Carl C. Taylor, in charge of this s work, 

er ashe rural life | of the United States tes one of the purpos si in the followin ng 
‘The sample is drawn that Nation nal ds: “By systematic and ‘repeated analyses 
totals, as well as totals for major type-of- an ch geographic area useful findings will — 

farming areas; such as the Corn ‘Belt, the be come cumulative Our fields of research 
Cotton Belt, etc.; can be developed from it. . are not s segmental and our analyses of fields | 
These sample a areas are to be the focus of a ~ not episodic but systematic. We have so. 
series of research studies directed to: sa) the rgani nized our work that each line and type 
culture of the area and its changes; and b) “of analysis contributes t toa all others. Ww e — 


= specialized by the 


ok 


levels of living, | farm laher, communi- he ultimate "objective is is to contribute ‘to 
ties and in stitutions, mechanization and = the knowledge of ‘rural. life in the United a 
banization, cultural values and farmers’ atti- States and the significant respects in which = 


tudes. Single time studies , studies of tr rends, it i is changing. It is a group research project 
and the broader study of American rural life — which will yield 1 many specialized reports as 


__as a whole are to be centered in these sample it is carried on, but is oriented primarily to | 
areas, he detailed studies which have systematic analysis of i 


ready “been there supplement each ‘rural life in the U nited States. 
other, and fit into, a larger pattern for an __ ports dealing with specific f 
analysis of rural life in the United States. post- war problems 
Each line of activity is t to contribute 1 to the sued 
others and analyses carried out will _A relatively has been 
form a more systematic framework | than opened to rural sociologists in the Federal 
would be possible if each specialized line of service: came through the expansion of th ~ 


research were to be carried on ‘independently w ‘ork relating to foreign countr Their ser 
of the others. Techniques to be will involved acting as ‘ ‘intelligence”’ officers 


with the specific “objectives; for ex- for number of foreign areas; making de- 


ample, field interv iews with a carefully se- 1 ailed 1 first- hand ‘studies of the rural life o 

lected sample of farm residents are to be sup sup- some of the Latin American hapecegstal 

plemented with interviews of local partici- _ viding research assistance to so 

colonization and Agricultural Ex ne 
and economic of the Station programs being carried on ‘in Lati n 
can countries; | providing assistance in 


ormation, — ng workers from foreign countries a 


Th 


— ia 
| 
he 
> 


in ev me i the training programs. their ~~ training and interests they 


e Department of have had the opportunity not only to help oo 
Agriculture have functioned a variety of solve the > pressing problems Of the moment 
= capacities during the w war years. ‘Some were but to expand the general comprehension of : 


ecause of their r the role which the scientific study of society 


in unusual demand directly because 
sociological training and can ng the “mainsprings 


of their capabilities individuals. 


Rural sociologists in the 


Ww “AR ON, — 


| “WITH REFERENCE TO PROBLEMS OF 
WAR. PLANNING) 


University. of Minnesota 


1 a “itor. There w were three schedules? used 
| mine as spects 0 of war > 
-informa- 


issues. These facts shout ‘opinions n may tion about the ariou: 

co firm or disprove the opinions previously tions the person as activ e in, and a third © 
hel | about the distribution of opinions of the ow vas to obtain information about cong ae 
public. ‘Such disclosures a as result f from a “income, occupation, size and composition of 


~ 


= se eee 


each person interviewed. The 


survey | may be of real importance to the the: family 


“lea aders of ‘the ‘community who | plan ‘its information given was held confidential and 


velopment. of such j information also by numbering the schedule, no 
| will help leaders to ‘clarify their own ideas used. 


about such fundamentally different matters ee. he results of the s “survey of o opinions in 


as opinions about facts, opinions about « opin- ; bes may 
ns, and facts about opinions. 
“How one obtain a fair fair measure of. 


pu tblic opinion on rationing issues? Our study 
_ began with the selection of a cross-section of prefer local boards of enforcing ‘officials to ; 
“ederal enforcing officials, thus seeming 


oppose any tendency to bureau 
opinion favors gradua 


~ 
- 


Wree<se 


Or 


<>e 


in interviewed. This majority ow 
was accomplished by selecting a random of rationing ‘regulations after ‘the war; 


sample of the households of the city by “community leaders more decisive, a 
fifth home from the ¢ city 


tule, than the masses in holding opin- 


—™ Most of the returns to the questions on on ration- - 


- Ving volunteered to make ‘the conve Be ing related to the rationing of food and were made 


fore they d of householde 
ore t ey startec inte rv iews of householc eal by housewives in home interviews. There were a 
housewives, a brief session for instruc- ‘few cases of responses of. persons to rationing of | 


: tion was held, and carefully prepared sheets _ fuel and gasoline. Since the numbers of these were 

of detailed ‘directions were given ea were ebteined men in home inter- 


"general, The responses were, however pr ays made 
on the basis of experience with a specific form of 
rationing, did not ‘represent ‘Tesponse to = 


tioning in principle. 


7 oo _IMPACT OF THE WAR ON MINNESOTA COMMU? |i 
the 
Th IMP 
ing of public opinion ial 
ses i munity yields information at 
| 
4 


who a decisi n activity community groups; 


ons (the per members tended to 


ues), tended to have lower ir in- jon of labor leaders except for the issue 


omes on the average, followed the less - 
skilled had on which they disagreed; “(10) ra ration 
slightly 1 fewer years of school members believed ‘hat their experience on 
(6) ation boards had positive values for or them 
three ‘differen t groups of leaders, a specially as individuals; (11) they felt, however, that 


selected group, an emergent group, and a_ there were personal complications in er 
group o of labor leaders, showed some sharp S service whic h affected health , fatigue, ve, time 


differences of opinion on the administra- for recreation business_ relationships; 
tion of rationing rules by local enforcement (12) ration board _members_ believed that 
Officers; (7) thes e three groups | of leaders common : sense ‘statements of war time Ta- 


showed differences ; among then selves in tioning rules ould have been better than 

the degree and extent of their community legal terminology and 


activities; (8) the selected leaders and the shifts. among gainfully employ ed persons in 


nt leaders were clearly diffe ‘rentiated ‘Red Wing found betwee the 1940 
_ from t the masses by higher average income, Censt sus and this 1943 § mple, which rected 


_more e years of school education, and intense the impact of the war time economy. _ | - tific 


ISHME NT OF CULTURE PATTERNS @ 


RT W OLE perc 


of s 


g 


cult ural approach. F ‘undamentally, certain of f the of Feb 
£ the scientific study of a culture ex- edge o my knowledge, been 


° emplifies one of two approaches. One ‘mde’ he explicit | theo oretical basis of the 


cH 


Nil 
| 


is followed i in most of the “monographic an empirical study of a a a cultur re or community. 
thropological literature. The other is implied 


The two. approaches may be dis tinguished, 
‘some of the more theoretically oriented first, the philos sophical-methodological 


anthropological w ritings* and especially in level and, ‘second, on what may be called 
: a Rev ision of a paper presented at the Summer a 
"Institute the Society for Social Research at the 
‘Unive ersity of Chicago, August 4, 1044. Research 
on which this paper is based was made. come assumption that a person can and 
by a post-doctoral fellowship of the Social Science study a culture as the n natural scientist 
Research Council. 1 am indebted to Dr. Sol Tax, pre- 
Univ ersity of Chicago, and to Dr. Melvin J. Tumin, Ricks 
Wayne University, for valuable criticisms and sug-- the works of George 
gestions, Bain, and others. 
Gregory Bateson, Naven. Cambridge, Eng- 
land, 2036, E. Evans-Pritchard, W itchcraft, of dele ology ond Utopia. 
Oracles and Magic among the Azande. Oxford, Eng- New York: 1936, PP. 237- 240, esp. Pp. 239 and note, 
land, 1037, “culture pattern” school, of and its discussion by Robert K. Merton, “Karl 
Ww hich below. Gregory Bateson, “Experi- Mannheim and the Sociology of Knowledge, 4 
ments Thinkin about Observed Ethnological paged reprint from The Journal of Liberal 
Philosophy of Science. 8:53-68, January, ligion. II, 3, Winter, “1041; further discussion of 
-togn, and Clyde Kluckholm, “The Place of Theory Mz annheim in Virgil G. Hinshaw, Jr., “The Episte- 
Ibid., 6 1328-3 44, mological Relevance of Mannheim’s Sociolog 
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‘EST. \BLISHMENT Or RE 


‘wh the hap of tules which will be per- 
fected i in 1 the course | of scientific progress. me contrast - 


“are: aware of the ‘perso sonal equation,” which ws mer, th ective 
refers to the inv estigator ’s biases, emotions, the ‘relation between the student 


even to his cultural and the culture which he examines is 
for granted, and the central concept 


of scientific procedure, under | which a pects 
of the relation between student and culture 


that may ay be P re eserved as “much under study which have become problemati- 4 
‘this cal are. subsumed as. technicalities. For the 


relies on rules of science which a are widely latter, the cultura "approach, the scientific 


itn 1 often taken for gr ranted , such a as” | procedure is taken for granted, and the cea 
the careful formulation of a hypothesis, the tral concept is “that of cultural equation, — 


Is, 

systematic search for the he negative c case, under which aspects of scientific proce lure 

various pragmatic | as ispects, and others. a 


> ‘ 
study of ‘cultures , the “personal equa- 


tion” is not a Recessary evil, but the ex- 


acknowle dged_basis asis. The by scientific but also by 

- or better, cultural equation determine "s what what may be labeled “contentual” rules. His 

: be perceived and interpreted « of the “4 teachers have not only told him how to study 
ire under study, , and as what it can be as a culture but also vhat to study. If he isa 


_ and interpreted. =. or reasons sociologist he may, for instance, take Middle- 
ed re ference, call the first, town as a model and study his 


by beginning with “( Getting a Living” and 
f ea 1043; and in H. Otto Dahlke, “The following the chapters down the line until 
Sociology of Knowledge,” in Barnes, Becker and he c 3 o an outlook on the future. If 


a 
a 
an 


Becker, Contem porary Social Theory. New ork he is. 
London: ro40, esp. pp. 82-85. For a concise 
general treatment of the problems of the sociology 


of knowledge (although with very little attention to as economics social relations, 


Mannheim), see Gerard DeGré, Society and Ide - child-rearing and education, and the like. 

ology. New York: 1943. He takes for ‘granted some such 

Cf. Pauline V. Y oung, Scientific Social ‘Sur- 

and Research. New York: 1030, pp. 134- 135. 
e.g., the general attitude as ex press ssed_ by 


.. Bernard, ‘The Sources and Methods of 
| and Folk Sociology,” in L. L. Bernard, Ed., Y et suppose that a | Tasmanian, or even a 


tu 
Fields and Methods of Sociology. New York: Spanish- American, studies ‘the culture of 
1034, esp. pp. 354-355; also the whole literature on New or ‘Seattle: he take 
“evaluation” vs. “fact” in the social sciences, from 
Rickert and Max W eber to Gunnar Myrdal, "granted 1 the same aspects which an American. 
New York and London: 1044, + of a’ Tasmanian tribe or of a Mexi- 
1035-1064. or New Mexican community takes 


_ M. R. ‘Cohen and E, Nagel, An 


to study, 
division pow se 


AYMIVE 
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1034; John Dews, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry. this connection, My rdal’s sugg restion 
New York: 1038; A. D. Ritchie, Scientific Method. ighly stimulating (op. cit., p. 3): “America, com- 

| ibis : 1923; A. N. Whitehead, Science and the pared to every other country in Western civiliza- _ 

rn World. New York : 1925; A.C: Benjamin, large or small, oh the explicitly ex- 
The Logical Structure of Science. London: 10936 system of “general ideals in reference 


G. H. Mead, “The Nature of Scientific Know] edge,’ Ba human interrelations. This body of ideals is more. 


The Philosophy f the Act. Chicago: 1938, pp. widely understood and appreciated than similar 


are anywhere else. ” (Original italics. 
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furthermore, the follower of | Pt, 
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granted? I imag he 
prove it because to my ledge no Tas- 

manian, or even Spanish- American, has stud- 
a7 ied a U. S. community, or else he was trained I whick 
the objective school. In fact, unless he was be From the ‘standpoint of ‘the 

thus trained, we might be. inclined not to con- members of the culture under study, the 
sider his study scientific but merely a a curious to which patterns may 


and naive Teflection, the "standpoint of the student 


of the culture, the contentual i is the heuris 


@ast # 


‘ante questions have: not been raised, n 
Perhaps the contrast with the second ap- less answered. One is the question of selec 
proach’ can be pointed out most sharply on tion, namely: which observations of 
this contentual level. Instead of treating a_ terials or inferences or constructs does the 
culture by -contentual “divisions,” the cul student call “patterns” ‘and which does he 


*Following the presentation of the first: draft. method, namely: 
of this paper, Robert J. Havighurst suggested that lish p ‘patterns empirically, 2 ie, 50. “that 


this line of thought necessarily leads to the ques- a - other student can check on ‘them: . and how 


tion of whether, in our own society, a “middle- 
: : - does s he prove his patterns to be adequat 
4 


_—~ 


lass” sociologist could adequately study a “lower- 
class” group. A thorough answer to this question 
needs, first, a distinct and comprehensive theory | the Pee. laws: [of the cultural process] are to be 
of “class” and, second, a distinct and comprehen- _ found in the function of the real elements of culture. : 

sive theory of th 1e relations between our “s subcul- The atomizing or isola ating treatment of cultural 
tures” and our “culture. do | ‘not think that traits is regarded as sterile, because the significance 
"present we have either. (As to the first, certainly — of culture consists in the relation between its ele- 
W.L loyd W and his followers’ “class” theory ments. ronislaw Malinowski, “Culture,” 
inadequate; cf. C. W right Mills’s review of War- Encyclopedia the ‘Social Sciences. 10931, ‘Vol. Iv, 
ner and: Lunt, Social ‘Life of Modern p. 625. However, ‘while Malinowski is predominant 
munity. New Haven: 1041, in American Sociological ly interested in an explanation of culture as — 
Revi iew. 7 1263-271, April, 1942. On subcultures, cf. human characteristic and, proceeding on this basis, 
the sti mulating discussion in Ralph L inton, ey he comes upon the concepts of need and institution 
‘Study of Man. New York and London: 1036, pp. (cf. his ‘ ‘Man's Culture and Man's Behavior, ” Sig are 
275-276.) My offhand answer to the question raised ma Ni Quarterly . 29:182-196, October, 1941, and 
oy Professor Havighurst | is that recent presenta- 30: 66-78, January, 1942; and A Scientific Theory 
7 tions of USS. culture, esp. Robert S. Lynd, Knox vl- of Culture and Other Essays. ( ‘hapel Hill ill: 1044), 
edge for | What? 19390; Clyde Kluckhohn, the ‘cultural approach i is predominantly interested in 
“The Way of L ife,” The Kenyon Review. 3 :160-170, eee os cultures, and comes upon the concept of 
Spring, r041; Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Pow- Pattern. 
der Dry. New Y ork: 1942, would indicate that w ae sia Clyde Kluckhohn, “Patterning as xemplified 
OH: 


our culture has in ‘common is more pervasive than Nav aho Culture,” in Leslie 
what it differentiates; so that the case of the ‘ ‘mid-_ 
dle- class” sociologist studying a “lower-class” ‘group ¢ ‘ulture, and Essays i in of Ed- 
Bi would not seem to be an example in point of ss vard Sapir. Menasha: 1941, ‘pp. 1 109-130, esp. 114 
thoug sht, and that ‘such documents as Shaw’ studies 9. This exposition b by far surpasses the methodolog 
of "delinquents, Anderson’s studies of the hobo, an of preceding studies, esp. Ruth Benedict's pioneering 
_ Thrasher’s The Gang, Whyte’s Street Come to Patterns of Culture. Boston: 1034, or Carle C. Zim-_ 
ciety, etc., are not fundamentally vitiated by the — merman’s The C hanging | Community. New York and 
shortcoming which P rofessor Havighurst env visaged. London: 1038, esp. 155-157, as well as philosophi cally . 
(Cf. in this connection the critiques of Adler, Rank, _ related works, from Nietzsche's Birth of Tragedy to _ 
Freud, Thomas and Znaniecki, Shaw, and others by Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics and Morriss 
John Dollard in his Criteria for the Life eto. Tate ii 
New Haven : 1935. ) ™ Kluckhohn, op. cit., pp. 120, 124, seem 
“The closeness to answer this question in terms of but see 
is obvious; cf. functional anthropology “ 
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an interpret ation of 
study? In the following, preliminary answers — 


to these two questions are given. They are 


based on fiv e n ronths ¢ of field work i ina a small 
Spanish-. Anglo. community in New Mexico. ‘all 

a IL. Selection of patterns. Tentative answers _ 

to both questions may be found if it: ‘is Te- 


me membered , first, that the | pattern concept is. 
was the cult ural approach and that 
he central concept of this approach is the 


“cultural equation, ” and, second, that In many cases, s, therefore, it is difficult 


culture al equ 


erceived erpreted of the culture’ un- - longs” 


wi as what it can be perceived — nificance a: 


J 
may ay be assumed it betray s hitherto unsuspected or 


der study, 
study a certain 
of de peiceived fo a way 
to call, for interpretation. It is these 


vhenomena whi ich strike the ‘student 2 as 


ferent from the. ones that form | part of hi 


and his” group’s, univers of discourse’; 
-phenon mena which therefore are not readily 


uation determines what an be to ascertain whether an observ ation | 


striking as in urban communities. 


aie culture under | seems least clear- cut where the two cultur 


‘community study, pre ‘student 


struck by relatively minor nuances of his own 


culture.'> middle is held by “folk 


tures.” They partake of the urban _civili- 
a 
zation of which the student is a member, | 


also of another culture which he wants” 
to detect and describe in its fusion with his 


ngs” to a whole that has the same sig- 
as it has in his own | culture, or | 
suspected _ features. This is but to say that 
in folk cultures, diversities are not as striking 
in exotic” cultures, and likenesses not 
ue The first step, then, toward an answer “a 


the question of which observ ations are digni- q 
by the term ‘ ‘pattern,” is a 


_lncorporable into this universe of ‘discourse classific cation of the culture under study oe 


= which, consequently, call for some pro- 
cedure by means of which they can be in- 
ated. This picture seems to. be ‘the 


more clear-cu “cut the more differ rent the two 
of disco ourse, or cultures, 


and that of the stu- methodological 


1 at once and sharper focus the selection of patterns | 


“dent, A ritual among the Iatmii 
undoubtedly appears to be part ofa Lculture 
_ which the student does not share, and hence — 
calls for subsumption under 


ra ra larger “ ‘whole” 
which in turn is incorporated into the 


own culture. Or, to express the same 


_ thought ir ‘in more customary terms: the stu- 
dent tries to understand the ritual within 


that larger complex tum tries to 


ace ‘limitations have ade impossible ‘the 


inclusion of rather extens sive” field notes gathered | 
dari ng the course of this field s study which w vould | 
have served to analysis i 


group) is of used that in- 
al or group) plus their Cf. Kurt 


7 to the methodological consequences he 


such terms as “exotic,” “folk,” or “urbar.’ 


‘This classification i is us sually performed spon- a 
‘taneous ly and without much or any regard 
ere di is- 


cussed. If made with the awareness of its 


implications, howev ver, 


Suppose the culture under con- 
is class sified as bel elonging in the 
broad category of folk cul lture. . The student 
thus ex expects | to find patterns that this culture 


field attitudes ward money and the 


inipulation of it—and others which are > 


shares with» his own-— —perhaps, é.g., the 


not shared by the urban culture Sager 


the field of certain belie 


ns ‘planting or stars. Now, , it mus st nev er be for- 


otten that this. division | of potential — 
likely 


is the student’ 


own) divis sion—v 


n an Empirical Attitude,’ Philosophy of, Science. 
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folk culture known to me is Robert Redfield, The 
a Foth Society (hectographed). Chicago: August 12,00 the 
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use term of Mannheim’ 


oretical thinking, puts the 
0 


“limit 0 on Ww what ae can perceive » and interpret. 


a 
interpretation. It not, a as 


a s : interpret t the culture under study in In the field, then, the question of st selection 
aa tems of its 1 members 8 The real difficulty, i is answered in the followed order: avid col- 
: or the the proper task, of | the student of a folk — lection of empirical | materials, immanent in- no 
culture is to study the mutual interdepend- te rpretation of these materials, ‘their classifi- 
and the mutual shaping of cation, classification of the culture. This. pa 


= he has preliminarily ascribed to urban _ the reverse order of that which characterized — 
or or to “nativ influences. Thus, patterns: theorizing stage preceding the field work, 
essing attitudes toward r money, €.g., must where it was: preliminary classification of 
examined with reference to their “pos- the | culture, classificatory expectations re- 
sible relation to OF influence on, patterns garding the m naterials to be collected. The 
expressing beliefs ins stars. The ‘empirical three last. steps in the field—immanent in- 
ascertainment interactions | of this kind tepretation of materials, classificat ion, 


allows the student to describe the classification of the culture— n fact answer 


= 


of ‘the { folk culture which he i is examining. 19 the question of selection. The y deter rmine, 
student, aware of a preliminary classi- (a) what patte rms appear w hen the materials 
ion 
yi ation of the culture he wants to study, and are interpreted as constituents of a ae } 
= a the difference between a classificatory and P. ful presentation | of the culture; ; (b) how the 
i materials are to be classified —because con-— 


van | immanent interpretation of what he will 
observe, now proceeds to the actual field ‘stituents of this presentation—as imputable 
- work, To put it bluntly, he is about to fill to other presentations (types) of cultures; 
his theoretical, or rational, f framework em- (c) how the culture. itself is. to be cli assified. 
pirically. He is now interested in ans swering When each of these steps is | taken probably 
the « ques stion of how this particular folk cul- depends” on the investigator’s disposition. _ 


ture is made up in terms of his theoretical MLE mpirical establishment of patterns. 


n 


“approach. According to his indiv idual dis- ‘The answer t to the first question—of sele 
position he may quickly formulate hy potheses —remains not quite clear as as long there 
| _= search for checks on them; or he may , ig none to the second, namely, how the stu. 
tecord anything that comes under h his s ob- dent | establishes patterns empirically, and 


servation and try to piece togeth patte ms he proves ‘them to be adequate as 


interpretation of the culture. In other w 

-gische Interpretation der geistigen Gebilde,” Jahr-— = aa My own experience is that 


- buch fiir Soziologie. V ol. IT, Karlsruhe, 1926. of field work I prefer the slower, more chaotic man- 
It is, however, . from the latter ‘standpoint ner of recording anything that comes under m} 
op. cit., has classified patterns, obs: ervation to the method of rapidly formula 
“Tt should be noted that the two ‘ ‘elements” of | hypotheses, because I am aware that a prematur 
a folk culture, here designated in so oversimplified “3 hypothesis, although checkable and corrigible, shapes _ 
form as “urban” “non-urban,” may, of one’s chances” of perception and i interpretation. Iam 
course, each need to be seen as consisting of various also aware, of course, that one cannot proceed with- 
cultural strains. Thus the culture of the New Mexi- out hypotheses. But those which I have advanced 
can community previously referred to, in its urban as a general theoretical approach to the study of | 
aspects, combines strains from a culture colored by cultures” appear to me the 
international industrialization, from the “av erage” » enrichments of my sensitivity. 


5s = 


American city culture,” from res gional cultural pe- est From my own experience I should s: | . 
culiarities, and from cultures of still more near- by Z ‘jelttal period of avidly collecting materials comes” oe cull 
“semi- urban” centers; in its non-urban aspects, it an end when their “sheer quantity” forces: the |: 
combines strains” from Spanish, Mexican, rural, and © student to begin his interpretation. It may be noted oe 
‘Indian ‘cultures—and all strains differentiated that interpretation is likely to be based on a 
in terms of the two main (and other) types of the topical breakdown of the materials—a breakdown = — 
members of this culture—Spanish- and w hich has probably accompanied their collection te 
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7. looked for and found, 
"strated how 


EST. ABL LISHME ENT OF 
as been shown how patterns are 


it must now be demon- 
they « can be ascertained. While | 
the preceding discussion did justice to any | 
: meaning g the _Teader may | reasonably have 
been expected to attribute to “pattern,” it 
now becomes s necessary to introduce a formal, 
though still provisional definition of. it. A 
pattern is a uniformity of emotion , attitude, 
‘thoughtway, ¢ or knowledge. 22 In this defini- 
tion it is implied that a pattern may be 
- characteristic of an i individual, of ag 
or of all members of the culture under study. 
Therefore, find out to wh 
three categories 


‘it h 


alte 


ies the pattern 
statistical proposition. . Theoretically, ‘this 
all that has to be said in answer to the ques- 
tion of how patterns” es stablished | em- 
23 a 

piially by statistics. In practice, h how- 
ever, there i is more to the answer this 
1estion. In most cases a sample technique — 

t be devised. This, ‘not only because it 
i“ be impossible, even i ina culture shared 
by very few individual: s, to test all ‘patterns 
by a complete coverage, but al so because 
itist not necessary to do so. In fact, in many 

“cases it is scientifically legitimate to do with- 
out a valid as I shall 


i 1S 


ne embers 
ow na house, are 
as a. certain organization, hav given occu- 
pations, or similar uniformities, there is no 


t a statistically 


of oo counts of this s sort are held 


be necessary for the presentation of a 


jig definition ‘of “pattern In contrast to “cus- 


tom” and “trait,” which are contentual, it is struc- 


tural (pp. rr4, 116); 
which 


‘in contrast to configuration,’ 


(pp. 114, 124, 120); “covert” 


ot defined, however, 


are n 
It is understood (as is all scientific Tule) that 


e method by , which statistical data are arrived at 
spends on the nature of the pattern (it may be 
interview, casuz il conversation, observation, 


tion.’ 


only by stretching our definition consid-_ 


erably. “Tf the tas k of the student is to give 
a “total picture” 


group, 


hich of these - discourse (the student’s and his readers 
applies, isa 
function as 


of a culture very similar to. ‘that of 


or even rural community, 


two referents, of which Mannheim m 


a 


sig depends on meaning which an individual or grou 
xamination to ) the uniformity emotion, 


or "group give es, 


Jews 


(i.e., something in which the student is interested 


applies covert. “culture, applies to ov ert 


Benedict, op. cit. 


are customarily y dealt with ‘under 
tentual models as , Tespectively, , “property,” 
“marriage and family,” “organizations and 
institutions,” and “occupational distribu- 
’ It is not important here to the © 
question whether uniformities of this nature 
should be called patterns or not; they could © 


answer 


“ 


of the culture, they are, a 

at least , not of primary importance. 

bridge ‘the two cultures or universes of 
and 


the one to be studied) in such away as 10 
“background materials” for the 
ig 
be incorporated: they can be 
ed as readily understood things by we 


student’s and reader’s—an American urban 


for instance. 
At this point the implications 0 of “jm- 
manent interpretation” must be more close 
examined. “ Immanent interpretation” has 


Sern e206 


UA 


cussed only one.”° “Immanent interpretatio 

of patterns’ » is, first, the description of the 7 
p gives 


> 


being ina a rev erent 


beer, pecraing nature, or to hating Negroes, 
, Mexicans (attitude), ‘conceptions 
time, of ‘money (thought- 

or to orientation | in time and space, 


acquaintance with and use of herbs , sew 


OF 


| 


Namely, Kluckhohn’s distinction between 
structural | (patterns) and contentual (traits) regu- 
larities were obliterated and, e.g., house-ownership 


ina -contentual- item) were considered in its 
patterns. The study 


as 
interrelation | with (structural) 


in which this is done to my knowledge has yet to - 
be written. See above and below on interrelated- 


oO, or very little attention in 


= 


ness of patterns, 
™ They are 


77 


7 
And with ae rence to ‘intellectual 


ly. Cf. op. cit. oan — 


ey os 


‘tion 
| 
in- 
| = 
ds, 4 
re lto to 
he 


machines, wells, radios individuals of the s 
other w words, it is the recording « of "interpre- casions. He te ntatively. formulates fear 
tations given by the members of the culture _ pattern of reacting to certain” things. It 
_ under study (and i in some cases these inter ee for him ‘to ascertain ‘statistically 


‘pretations may be “r rationalizations).” ” This 


- the referent Mannheim discusses. But ime 
_ manent interpretation” has another ‘uniformity of 
and it is the more important one denoted in emotion and attitude— while 
a the ex; expression, the ‘ ‘immanent interpretation ‘ 
_ of the materials.” This expresssion was used 
to designate the first step whi ich the student 


takes toward a sentation of the culture. in speech, and i its un accompli 
he. stud ies. vas dis cussed it writing— 
He also men 


this statement must be ‘made more gain, is impossible for him to 
Meaningful presentation of the culture” ain statistically all situations in which 
is its reinterpretation in such a way as t all members of the culture express t themselves 
make: its uniqueness incorporable into the - linguistically. Nor is this called for, for what 


universe of discourse of the student’s and of the student is interested in is the questi io in of 
his readers. The ideal-theoretical extreme of ‘the interrelatedness of the fear pattern and 
_ meaningfulness i is ‘identification with this cul- the. languas wwe pat ttern. Is there a connection 
ture? * However, this is not only practically between fear as a norm of reacting to certai no 


impossible to attain, such identification would things by the members of this c cul- 


AN LIBRA 


be unformulable objectiv ely, and hence ture, and the likewise acc cepted economic 


“unscientific but ‘rather artistic- intuitive). andling of language as a norm of manipu- 
—-Yet even if we e do not go beyond the estab- a lating (expressing, _ withholdit ing , implying) 
lishment of patterns, their scientifically one’s thoughts? Is perhi aps economic | insecur- 


Mi: 


sirable statistical bases are not ays either ity a link between the two patterns? Here 


obtainable | or called for. have shown for again. the student -adduces his background 
which ‘types of uniformities (usually not figures on property, income, 


> P 


called pat terns) t they are obtainable as well budgets, ete. 
as called for— which, in the cultural this example number of methodo- 
approach, make p background materials logical questions have ignored, but 
oF or patterns, ie e., " uniformities of emotion, A is hoped that the answer to the first part of © 
attitude, ‘thoughtway, knowledge, something our second question n now becomes. clearer: 
else i is both obtainable and called for, namely, _ the student establishes patterns “empirically 


‘the presentation of te s by: the presentation of the interrelatednes 


i 


ERS 


iv 


patterns in such. a way as to enable us to patterns such way as: to enable us to 


understand and predict the c culture under.  underst and and predict the culture we study. 


study. It should be added that in establishing the 


* 


Suppose 29° the student serv that interrelat tedness of patte the st student makes 


a girl of eight years is afraid to cross as small use, as ‘much as his sensitivity and integrity 


7 creek. He has also ‘observed fear in other as a scientist force him to, of scientific rule. 
He will try to obtain some statistical basis, 
Wolt, op. cit., 13. , hich alone enables him to ascertain | w whether 
Pp. note 21. they pattern he has hypothetically formulate 


8 The following discussion is simplified by over- 7 
“looking a clastic ion of the patterns mentioned an individual, group, 
. Both 1 for 


purpose of 
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ABL ISHMENT OF CULTURE PATTERNS 
light ‘on the of patterns, it thinking, is of the essential 
p is necessary to search for negative cases. In comparison with the immanent interpr : 
These two examples: once more illustrate tation of a culture, its classification 


what is meant, with reference to the empiri- . less urgent, and less exclusively the responsi- 


cal establishment of patterns, by the reo of the student. For once he has pre- 
that scientific rule is taken for granted in sented the culture, others may classify i 


the cultural approach. ey cone batik according to thei ir theories. The original pres- 
‘It will have been seen that the answer to ee a may enrich a relatively wide pub-- 


the question of how patterns are established _ lic S$ universe of discourse by a new concep- 
empirically is intimately connected with the — tion of human | society and culture. The clas- 
 answ wer the question of ‘their selection. . sification will enrich the universe of discourse 
Even more closely related to the problem — _of a more specialized public—those interested | 
empirical ascertainment o f patterns in sociological and anthropological “theory 


“the las st question, namely, how the student and, especially, in types or continua of. cul- 
"proves that the | patterns he has established — tures. This is not to say, however, that 

are indeed adequate as an interpretation classificatory_ phase is less important. F or 
In answer ques 4 science itself it is the most important aspect 


of the study, since science progresses by 
pat ie ms by the pres refinement of theory. Therefore, the decisive 
n- to the of ‘science, 


sver only needs to 


What is meant by predictability, i this pap er. A summary of the contrast 


ticipation of reaction of the ‘culture. to tween the two approaches to the study of 
certain changes and its change with these culture and of the methodological bases of 


changes, i is connoted by the colloquial m mean- the approach may t be giv en as 

ing of this t term itself. The prediction n value lows: 


the pre presentation can be judged only by the AT to the scientific s study ofa 
future. As regards understanding, the mean- ulture, 


ing of this term has been made clear by the _ @)! “Objective” : central concept, ‘the scien- 
discussion of “the is “tific (natural- science) procedure; 


3 


‘the cul- 
tural. equation; scientific procedure 


“made Possible through the presentation taken for granted a and followed as far 
of ether asp not un- as] possible. 
wor ‘B. Charact teristics. of the “cultural 


of ‘cultures b by the pattern concept. 
have not overlooked—the future Steps in the study of a culture: 


May, or or may not, find the student out. One a. ‘Preliminary comparison of the cul 
than this, ‘his only probability of having un- ae ture e with that of the student’s; hence 


derstood the culture is the maximum its preliminary classification; hence 
4 expectations regarding ty of pat- 
lection of ‘materials, the most rigorous search | ba 
for negat d the terns. 
poe: egative cases, and the most imaginative ie Establishment f pat terns. ; Hypo- 

testing of varieties of alternativ es in thetical patterns arrived at through 
nations and pattern combinations. Here observation and tentative 


en 

ained by theoretical tion; their immanent interpretation, J 


cally 
hese, 
iz of fot 
unl 
bers, 
and 4 — 
n to 
| 
wh 
a o be adequate when presentation of a culture, is its contribution 
tain 
&§ 
do- 
t of culture. It should be noted, however, that the i 
= 
ay. 
sis, 
— 
his if 5 


interpretations patterns to individuals, groups 

given by the members of the culture, or members of the culture. 
plus the establishment of the ‘inter- a Demonstration of the ‘connection be- 

relatedness of the patterns in such tween the pat terns and culture types 

“way as to make possible the cunder- (cf. Baa); ‘the problems of history 
“sanding and predicting of the and culture change (especially im- 

(3) Methodological elements characterizing of the adequacy of 


the cultural-a -approach study: the patterns for and 

a Presentation of statistically reliable predicting the culture, by “discussion 
background materials and of the con; of neg gativ e cases and of alternative — 

nection between these and the pat- = of materials and pat- 


Presentation 0 of and of their of the in term 


PANISH. AGE 

University o Chi cago 


: well know n ‘that democracy does not who iat terms of education politi 
‘flourish in peotre Ameri ica today as it ability ; are distinctively superior and who « call 
, ali in the United States and in Great _ ploit the human and natural resource s of sci 
are country chiefly for their own benefit. 
Now the re -asons for this of 


~ 


‘LIBR: 


for their. call for r affairs are ‘many and complex x and an at- 
forms ‘of government in which the citizens | tempt to ‘discuss them all or even part of 
are supposed to have ¢ an effective control of them i in a short paper would | be quite e useless. — 


‘their 0 own destiny. ‘But j ‘im fact ‘the would the w writer to 


Mw 


‘fully \ variants of class dictatorship. 1 his ger gen- and maintenance of the class 
eralization may not be true of Costa Rica; ten m in Spanish America. The factor he 
and many acquainted with Mexican history _ selected is the Spanish character, i 
7 and with what the revolution did for the of its relevant aspects. ~ : 
“Mexican masses. may be inclined hold 4 Let us go e Spain | that stumbled 
that it is utterly untrue of Mexico today. As on oh 1492. For in the 
osta Rica I | suspend judgment; traits A 
but ins re spect to ‘Mexico there are grounds 
to believe that elections have little to do of many of ‘ihe traits dis splayed by the domi- 
with the selection of the chief magistrate, ,and nant. classes panish today. 
in Mexico has much more power than 
he h he United States. B —— 
e has in t e United States. Be that it This class is ht of i in United 
_ may, the ‘generalization is true of all other | States as of “Spanish” blood, and in Spanish Amer 


"Spanish: American countries, if not of the ia its members are referred to by themselves and 
those below them as los blancos, or “the white ones. 


mentioned. They cannot be called de- 
But the term indio or the term negro, , like the tert min 
acie: because they are ruled by a asmall 
self- conscious clas 


toc 


— 
H | the 
> 
cen! 
dev 
i whi 
with 
» = niques which are the very opposite of demo- for discussion one of the factors which may fF ° 
g his | 
roe 


Spain, ‘it will be remembered, Was at the time — be condemning it more > than describ- 


the discover nation of warriors, of ing it. Let us say rather that it is haug ghty, 


ystics and of saints , but its men of God proud, self-assertive, sensitive in an almost 

were as | eae in their Way as were its fie surd way of an honour for which | he lives 

these are efforts | at that: 


ofess 


_profe ession arms. 
the discovery the had spent 
the greatest part of t their energy in constant alues. center what to “the con: 


“warfare, his battling had shaped a a a national temporary Anglo-American must seem an 
character which even to. this day has not urdly exaggerated need ‘to exalt the in- 


| ” 
_ yet lost the heroic and trans cendental orien- I ~nermos t “I” ov ver all « else. F ro this = 


21S that it gained prior to the r 6th cen - view arrogance, pride, and even 
tury. I do not know ex xactly how Spanish incidental. Whether this g gives any clear idea 


3 
- institutions have maintained a attitudes sof what I have in mind or not, in any cas 


in the penins sula, but. of the fact I I have no _ when after ¢ centuries of warfare in the pen 
doubt. . A facile reference | to Spain’s failure sula and in the rest of E urope the ‘Spaniard | 


to enter the ‘main stream of E ‘uropean de- stumbled 0 on a new continent he did not come ~ 


velopment certainly does" not explain the Bs: it as a man of peace nor as an entrepre-— 
peculiarities of Spanish, character, since it is eur. Nor did he c come to found a new social 


“this very” failure requires | explanation. order in which a philosophic vision of the 
Nor can I see how a reference | to economic f od could find embodiment. It would hav 


factors accounts for it. In any case it is a a Seemed | impossible for him to imagine that J 


miracle when we consider the rude battling | anything desirable could be achieved except 
in which the Spaniards engaged | for so many _ by jus st realizing himself fully from the i in- 


centuries that they had any energy left to side out. He came as a conquistador. The 
develop: the relatively refined civilization is significant and it was he who first. 

- which flouris shed in the peninsula during the applied it to himself as an honorific. tel 

middle ages. But the truth is that neither He never dreamed of calling himself 


letters nor the ways of peace nor the ways coloniz zador. The tas k of colonizing he was 


of indus try ever really competed successfully later to undertake and to accomplis h exceed- 
| Bees the forces of war which determined the ingly well in terms of his own objectives, 


national character and moulded the values. though not in terms of the objectives of the — 
a the Spaniard. Nor has the Spaniard alto- - nglish or the Dutch or even the F rch & 
gether outgrown even the heroic values But the role of the | colonizer_ was thrust o 
2: a feudal ‘society. The habit ‘ual bent of him and the attitude he took towards — 
his , it would seem, _ his predominant attitude indeed towards ill 


operates which peoples whose erybody and everything except, his God, his 

character is determined by ‘the objectiv es of — and his honour—was one of g 

commerce and industry long ago ) gave up or vance b = 
learned to: subordinate. “Tt is interesting in 
Tt is not easy to find, abstract terms that that” of the generation ‘whe wer 


vill specify y those aspects of the the original ‘conquistadores and which 


Spanish character that I have in mind. I cludes s such giants as Cortez, the eed 


find the E nglish equiv alent expressed i in — a Aly arado, C vabeza de de V ‘aca, Balboa, Almagro 


lowe’ s work, but this is “there i is only one who ever at ttempted to make 


quate parallel, for there is ; a radical differ- his men work the land for a living rather 


ence between the heroic type as despoil the aborigines as a principal 
by Marlowe and the Spaniard i in respect source of livelihood. They did not come to 


thei r diverse attitudes towards the unfet tiered the 
nind and mnie: Sie: ‘other y world. Were we to be senores. ‘The conquest of Peru i is ac- 
character arrogant we ~ complished by men who have not quite fi wail 
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“war “among. themselves for the stakes of 


power. Each of the warring parties raises 
the standard of the king but each is clearly = 


fighting for his own ends, obviously because 
men who outside the king could 
not ‘really subrr mit themselves to any authority 


through superior force. . Cortez was a great 


4 that" authority could compel them 
Statesman, perhaps the my one among the 


ship as well as soldiering. "Bat not eve en he 


-seems to have had the genius for co-operative 


y 
& 


“Ted by the conception of a social | goo od rather 

than by the acknowledged superiority o: 

-another’s will, identifying with 

in which others could make the same identifi- 
cation—the ability which is at the core 0 of 
what t we understand as: the good | life in our 

= democracy is utterly 0 out of the range of his 

him 

the ne opportunity to 

Released suddenly pre: “pressures 


that prev ented him from realizing himsell in 


and the ability to submit himself, not ow mn commtry he the opportunity 


a leader, but to the gentle suasion of im- 


per sone = 
who landed on gave 
evidence. he conquistadores W were he roes on 
of word; cand they were 


dreamt 
being ‘and which today ‘still seems Tepug- 


nant to. the average American citizen or 
the Spaniard did not draw the ‘color Tine. 


| 


of battle he settled among | his Indians | ‘to 
enjoy yy the sense of lordship | that befits a 
ies onguistador in his declining years. 4 

+ Cortez’ s soldiers, pressed on every ‘sid e by 

Aztec warriors, began to flag and the image 


of defeat and death mocked them in -antici- 
pati ion, Cortez encouraged them in the name 


ati isfy his primary. lust for dens in the field 


of ‘their God, their King, and G lory. But 


‘int 1 the same way or for the same reaso : ; glory came last only in the objective order 


the Anglo-Saxon did. He excluded, or tried 
‘in vain to exclude, Indians and Negroes from 
privileges and lucrative employ: ment, and 


sought ‘maintain “ ‘purity of “blood” 
order to retain his privileges. But hn oles 
concern which he showed during colonial 


days | for “purity of blood’ ’ proves—if the 


patent: fact of racial mixture didn’t—that on 
the human plane he was not able to maintain 
-exclusiven ess that on the practical he 

c 


found profitable for political and economi 
_reasons.? Be that as it may, whatever can 


be s said in defense 


one t certainly no one will a accuse him, 


‘to himself and to be 


Vallenilla Lanz, Cesarismo Democritico. 
cas: 1929, p. 98: “Colocado el es pafioly su 
de 
los derechos y prerrogativas, era natural el empeno 
que tenian las otras clases de comprobar la lim pieza 
de sangre para alcanzar los mismos_privilegios 
_ politicos y sociales que la corona otorgé desde lo 

primeros tiempos a los descendientes de los con- | 

-quistadores y ip 


lescendiente_ mas o menos puro, el blanco, en 
_vértice de la sociedad colonial, gozando de todos 


of value, , not in the psychological; in the 
latter it came las st only in the sense in which 
the last per rson of the Trinity « comes last, 
for the terms in the minds of Cortez and 
his hearers were triune, and any one of t hem 
without the others was impossil le and empty. 
Nor is ‘the glory “which the conquistador 
object: It ‘meant to 

me, in the field 

The followers 


We ere keenly 
atte mpted 


“other m en ¢ 


note even this “more is rather ‘diffi 
cult to specify. It meant the exaltation of 
the ego, a nd it also. meant gold. 
the intangible values that he 
_ sought to realize could not be achiev ed unless 

they were adequately implemented by ma- 
terial ‘means. W ithout gold a man must needs. 
-demean himself by servile work to maintain 


himself alive, and such a life is literally not q 


the : success of so something external to himself § 


“hay 
pe 
“iv 
wh 
— 
— 
len 
Jan 
beg 
pat 
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Is 
aware that ve 4 und 
— -complish. But the term ‘ ‘glory” meant muck into 
em 
| all 
eas 
— a li 
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solu 


from the aborigines; that failing they simply 

sat down and waited for help or d died of star- 

vation. The reason is simple. Lords such as 


Fombona and ‘others have the con- 
_quistador as a pathologically avaricious man, 


blinded by lust for gold. And the be- they were re could never be e expected to hit 
“havioral facts undoubtedly fully justify this upon the solution which we would arrive at 


re of 
our 


-concepti on. But the behavioral facts do not inst: stantly as a matter of course. 

give us the whole story which i is ‘incomplete curse > of Adam was not for them—some had 

unless we consider why he sought gold. For | been ‘exempted from it by their rank and 

him it was s strictly, a means. And the end, others had left it behind for ever in ‘Spain. 

which of « course was: more significant than os this heritage | is still cherished by their 

the means, was not economic independence 


children’s children in the lands con- 


conceived essentially in terms of body com- quered.> 
fort a and enjoyment but freedom from bond- — The attitudes brought with them by the 4 i 

age to other men , free edom | from se ervile rela- -conquistadores were “transmitted to their 


heirs, who” have since then kept themselves 
- achieved only when yo you 1 are able to say to ~ fairly distinct as a social class, even if they | 
-anot her man, mi no me haven not t kept themselv es as ethnically “pure” 
no one | bosses me; I am lord because ] as they would like to believe. Increased 


tionships, spiritual au 


1a ta itarchy, , which 


land and gold India ns, ,and Ir need not subsequent immigrations from Spain and 
beg any favors from or ar yc one else. “mixture with aboriginals and slaves, 
class has" remained, nevertheless, ‘small 


“And this is no mere literary interpretation. | 
‘The facts believe amply sustain it. ely to the masses over 
sider ‘that the conguistador who seer seemed to it rules, but it has managed successfully to 

be possessed by the fever for gold is not retain political preeminence economic 
 infre quently a younger brother or first cousin control in every Spanish- American country 
wo f of the hidalgo who, eee he had wa sted his except ! Mexico. Possessed of su superior | knowl- . 
the patrimony ‘Spain, would rather starve edge, wealth and military power, it does not 
than work at a servile task. A government mean to give up its place | easily; and it ~ 

pen nsion sinecure, some bureaucratic post in the social struggle one aptitude which 
and —these se did ‘not dishonor him But dirtying constitutes, a s this writer sees it, its chief 
his hands with se servile labor did ‘and death strength —it possesses the self consciousness 
was preferable to it, its superiority and the 
A point was made above i in passing which — prestige of, power. An economic interpreta-_ 

deserves some attention in this connection. tion of history would argue that this habit 
is to be understood in terms of | the owner-— 


ship of the material 1 resources of society, 
= undoubtedl the economic interpre- 


meres 


«<> 


We have records" of expeditions undertaken 
Spaniards into unknown tropical 

jungles. I am thinking for ‘instance of that 
undertake by Cortez into’ Guatemala, ‘and 
first expedition over the Peruvian Andes 
the Amazon. We know also what hap- 
pened to the original Spaniards who tried the ‘material: resources 
to settle Buenos Aires and those who at- ‘spective countries—and o rigins y of 

“tempted the first settlement of Asuncion. In what led them | was the right of conque 

all these cases—and the examples could oe what has enabled them to retain that co 


RS 


sily” multiplied— the Spaniards were 


faced” with starv ation it never occurred It at 
them that with small ‘effort they could eke belong to a different class than the Englishmen and 
a living o out of the land. Outside t the case the Dutch who settled the north. But the con-— 
of Valdivia already. referred to above their -quistadores were recruited from all the 
solutio ii society—compare Cortez with the Pizarros. In any 
lution when out of supp ies Was to un- case their values were national values, and not class 

dertake 1 raiding | expeditions to steal al food values, 
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that protected it; the Spaniards were | alien 
therefore less desirable; they were 


ably more greedy than: their own vanquished j 
Jord, but the Masses | of the aboriginal pop 


hological cc 
in relative independence 


the alleely economic motivations 


them eve “control assumption lation were accustomed to submit to ‘masters 
which in the light of the prece eding considera-_ and there fore the essential psychological 
tions can be held to involve a violent over-  s 
q 


tructure of their social political rela- 

available evidence—_ tionshi was not radically changed by the 
3 is nevertheless the ca case that that incentive a conquista. * The personal relationship between — 
is” today complicated and freque ently ob- the ruled and the ruler remained. So that 
structed by psychological | factors that only whether we are thinking of regions where 
a 
in the most abstract and dogmatic | fashion the Spaniards found a ‘complex social o organi- é 


could be traced to their assumed e zation or where more simple conditions | ex: phe 


origin. hac isted, ‘the demands they made of the mz asses 


oO 


7 


4 


4 Now the power gained by the Spi vaniards of the native population differed only ing 


through the congurste was shard wo won, ands was : degree from that to which the population was | - 


“blood  themselve: es. But it w would. seem that, 

once won, the Spaniards found in the new — 
world an aboriginal population — “on 


it was not difficult, once it was vanquished, 


American populations did not submit 
y. The record of the —conquista is ine 
credibly bloody and the story is a long one. 
But when _ the conquista was achieved, or 


noi 


to impose themselves es masters, I have rather to the degree that it was, the aborigi- Ne 
really ‘no facts to go on, but nev erthel ess nals that were finally forced to submit in 
Ci E would like to risk a generalization that, if at _ with the hatred that they hi - she 
cally valid is of considerabl importance in conquerors even at the beginning no si tha 
Be unders tanding w why the heirs of. the con- measure of ‘admiration for ‘the 
Place. Visiting Mexican churches a and have as ‘Said, no e ev evid ence for my “not 


pse of the deep and but. th know at first hand that 


TY.0F 


piety the Mexican | masses, while at the the relations ship. which I have assumed | but 
‘fg ‘same, time reading of the conquista, it -oc- oe existed betwe een aboriginal and Spaniard @ ma 
curred to me that the Mexican aboriginal’s existec d Gomez’ day i in V enezuela on the 

| fia : change from their own heathen polytheis sm part of the exploited population towards its Rosai 
‘to the Teligion” of their conquerors was not, political masters. One has actually to hear a 
2 in far. as it hi has at all taken place, a very disinherited Venezuelan say of one of the 
ie difficult matter. The Quakers would have political jefes, Ese es un chivato (“That one hea 
encountered § great difficulty where the Jesuits isa a big shot”—but the psychological conno- | 

| oo es = not. And if the bloody ‘Spanish ¢ Christ tations are not carried of course by | the | wd 

forbade absolutely that the new converts. American an phrasing) to appreciate how de 

| practis indiscriminate human sacrifice, He grounded is that admiration. Gomez and his and 

7 = did not object to sacrifice altogether, but * clique were intensely hated but even in those # fou 

"merely asked of them that they substitute who hated him “most intensely it was not zuel 

- - Him for their captives, and 1 replace f for the sd difficult to perceive a certain n meas sure of un- sche 

obsidian knife the iron nails which pierce His _ mistakable respect because Gomez wa was a real Ot 

hands s and feet. For his many deities the macho, a male, todo un hombre, in the “ut 

: 7 American aboriginal ‘substituted the saints, terly untranslatable sense in ‘which the Vene- ees 

rows but the substitution could have hardly a zuelan uses that word ‘ ‘man. "In English of culty 

ed deep psychological trans formation. course when word “man” is us ed eulo- in 
And this, I submit, i is also true of his change gi istically it conv eys the sense of courage “Ress 

of ter tem oral masters: | the eart of the new as it does in Spanish. But when a Venezuelan Serib 


Te 
< 
7 
7 


o more than courage. to a command thus_ given any more 
“refers to. quality of aggressiveness as well | American since: its 
as of defensive W a civil, essence is arbitrariness. But his: reaction to 
quite different from ours in this country. = fa 
“tains His reaction is rebellion which, if successful _ i 
Venezuala Gentlemen, it is is reverses: the roles. W hen I started off in the 
who commands, “for here I; am the jefe,” the see New ‘York remember 


words may ‘seem intelligible to an » American, 
not for the te) fe civil 


civil chief, a a duly “appointed authority. went to. ‘of the best 
He i is jefe ciz il—he has the law back of him. schools of that day. . And yet we used to go — 

But the real law back o of him and to which on strike once a. year for no reason at -_ J 
he really makes reference. is his ‘will. for we had no specific ‘grievances - 
the attitudes and emotions which his words 


expr ess to the Venezuelan mind could never since we Ww ere training g ourselves es for life and 


convey ‘in English in in tract had: to learn early how to rebel against con-— 
oy 
d could a only be expressed by a novelist ‘stituted authority. have a hunch that 


ind in terms at that. And teachers would have been contemptuous 
note that the eulogistic connotations which cus if. we had shown them by s 


LRIES 


e word man has ior the Venezuelan it has of gratuitous rebellion | that we were “ men - : 
a in other ‘Spanish- -American countries.‘ and could resist them. For j just as the citizen 
Not long ago, talking witha group of le ftis ts. needs to express: his will agains t authority << 


Mexico City” about Carde nas, I was also must t authority encounter resistance or 


‘shocked during the discussion when I ‘the exercise of power vould not be worth 


hos ost and friends, spite of while. What I am trying to bring out is that 
cal sophistication and their a people at the nucleus of whose character 
vious : Mai larxis st leanings, believed i in Cardenas is to be found need for personal dominion . 


7 ‘not so much because Carden nas repres sented and its converse, admiration and respect — 
‘that certain interests and stood for certain ideals those who can | achieve s such dominion, is not a 

id to but fundamentally because he was a strong © a people likely to submit to the suasi ion of -_ ale 
niard | 1 man of courage, a1 man whom they impersonal law , and I take it. as of course ; 
1 the | because he was capable of holding without that the techniques" political 
1s its in check the disruptiv e forces of ‘Tepresentation | the pow er of a democratic 
par a tion. constitution are bound to remain, as they ydo 

the ‘There is another phrase which I used to in South America, inert in the books ‘into 
; one hear as a youngste er in V enezuela and which Which ‘h they were | put by those who framed | 
nno- deserves our atte ntion. he phrase is por them 

the n supe rior— ‘boss’ orders.’ ” The phrase The values we hay ve been discussing are 


eply is not altogether. unknown in n this country Sustained by deeply 1 habits , institu- 
dhis J and very “likely there is an equivalent to. be ons and customs and this comp lex phe- 


hose found for ‘it in ev ery language. But in V ene- ~nomenon not only helps to explain the failure 

aula” ‘one used to hear it ev eryy Ww cs acy in South America but it also 


ie n the street, at work and on the part Bs hy: to explain something e else which - 
of the servants at home as an equivalent or believe it would be of interest for us to 
. “your father says.” AV enezuelan does not consider, L atin Americans have not yet dis- 
cultura en g ply that failure is not to the lack of 
and leisure or lack of need for : science, 


is interested in explaining the value put on manli- ’ 
psychoanalytically. I am concerned with de- believe that in n part at feast the tack is to 


Scribing the fact only. 
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armor 
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the me was the attitude of essential friendliness __ 
that 
rgani- 
ho 
1G 


ong as the e attitudes: 
remain ‘operative the possibility of ge 


democracy Oe border i rather remote. 
: Now , in closing, I would | ke to illustrate | 
4 Ww est But his philosophical and scientific through two personal anecdotes the w Way in 


contributions | are negligible because he has" which those attitudes are to be found in the 


no essential interest in the objective aspects _ ruling class of Venezuela. It is a very far cry, 
4 of the world nor has he any respect for the am aware, from the “egregious pride of the 
manipulative ‘techniques which must be ac Spaniard ‘to the | attitudes expressed by | the 
quired before we re can have of my two stories. 


‘science rewards those ‘who pursue it ‘is the” 
reward of | essential _personalization and age ake 
humility. lam not trying to suggest that | a mitted unchanged. Their heirs today are not — 
- mind like that of Edison or, at a higher level, meno of the same stature, neither on the 1e plane 
that of Michelson, cé can be simply ex- action nor on. the moral plane. But ‘they: 
it to mechanical apti- do retain. something of their heritage unim- 
tudes and vague psy chological patterns: of paired and part of that which they retain is 


response. But | I do suggest that achiev ement the deep wareasoned conviction that the: 


in science depends partly, on a cultural cli- © 


- mate which is made up of a very complex 
cons stellation of interests and values and th 


= 
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cighteen years of who was s passionately 


vigorous will not be by ‘the prob- interested in the efforts of the enezuelan 
of theory. xiles to get rid of the Gomez dictatorship. 


The chief subject of serious conversation be- 
tween his friends and himself w ‘as ; what they ; 
~ would do on the day —they thought it was 
nological dev of imminent—when Gomez would be 


elopment which will take place by a proc- down from | pow er by ‘the force of, exiles 
ess not always clearly explained, democracy arms. But one day ‘this boy 1 ran into one of 
will inevitably follow. But it would seem that the chief lieutenants of his chosen leader. 
before a technological culture could fully de- And the usual conversation about Vv Jenezuela | i 
velop in South America which would be its followed in which suddenly his “interlocuter_ 


own and which would” not borrow its scie en- made the following statement: “ ‘My Bed 


~ 


OF 


tific knowledge and its machinery fro chap,” he said “it is time you quit fooling 


already industrialized countries, at le "yourself with silly dreams. T he reason I go 
of two conditions would have to with ‘the General’ and risk | my hide is that 


either the masses would when he takes over I he will let me 


“economic freedom and with it create the “exploit the: situation will let me make: 


portunity to to demonstrate their aptitudes 


_ carrying on n the work of theory and research : - doesn’ t let any one but his 0} own 1 relatives a an j 


presupposed by an industrial society, or the 
psychology of the educated classes of South 2 ater on snes ‘same boy, now a man near 


America would have to change considerably. 


was stated | abov 

the e conquistadores are still alive in an impor- met a man just "returned trom Ww here 


tant and powerful section of the population he had served as enezuelan consul 
4 f Spanish-: America and the contention of many years. Because his many _ outside 
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ela had made him forget the Rio Grande. 2, I have not. tried ‘to give a a com- u 


ous discretion which was. necessary to get plete p picture and other facts. and forces i in 
along in a country seething with Gomez 
spies, he / was loud and | free in his criticism up a life w which, w - seen i internally ir in 1 terms a 
of But what he of its own objectives and orientations, offers 
: those | who live it its own compensations and — 
nt 


personal fonslem, } satisfaction ns. It is not a life that a studen en 


the citizen, the nastiness and distrust with Aristotle ora spiritual heir of 


which Gomez’ despotism had poisoned approve re of. But it emphatically has i 
vate life, the fact that the jails were crowded compensations and satisfactions and a s 
political prisoners were being tor- -ologist cannot condemn it no J cal tel 


and killed arbitrarily, the fact that that an effort to understand i it is a 


> 


Gomez had sold the natural -Tesources of the ni nation without abandoning his. standpoint as 
try to foreign interests for practically scientist. South-American life lacks quali- 
nothing. No, his anger sprang from a differ- ties that ours has but it has dimensions of — 

eat rese ntment nt and he expressed ‘it with: eroism and of tragedy which give it a sige 


ficance 
itter frankness. Gomez, he complained, had cance and an intensity which a people of 
the wrong attitt ide towards those for whose 


oni 
at ed country, dedicated to the 
benefit the country should be run, Gomez? rea rea 


lization of body- comfort and animal well- 
generals and their friends were getting hold _ being and dedicated to the wors ship of me- 


every important ‘politic a post and the re- gadgets, are all the poorer for 
e cannot condemn one culture 


: 
by tradition w were in the other. And it would 


Is this a ghas tly picture? I have. taken two _ seem that we have e enough trouble grasping ) 
extreme stances of ; an attitude that is the picture of South-American life at the 
general ¢ and subconscious among the mem- purely descriptive level without indulging 
bers of the ‘ruling class of Venezuela, but that the expression ¢ of our own parochial prefer-— 

titude is ordinarily complicated by ences. In any case I have ‘sought to call 
_ sions of patriotism which prevent it from ex- attention to factors which bear to the total 

pressing itself as frankly it does in picture of South- American culture about the 


eX amples Tt must also be considered that a same relation that the blue- print ¢ of a carbu- 


ha: = is. taken ‘to bears to the complete drawing an 


= i combustion engine and it is not in- 
tended to be an tive Or fair 
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-PROBI EM OF DEMOCRACY IN MIDDLE AMERICA 


Carnegie Institution as hington and University of Chicago 
ONE of the philosophers and ana- is undergoing revolutionary change. How- 
ly sts who speak and_ write so much © ev er valid that | may be, it remains true that ae 
, f Democracy | can 1 tell 1 us what the when We treat of Democracy, we are dealing + 
normal North American means by the word. not only y with a set of. political and economic = 
. robably the concept includes , first, — and social i nst poryr but also with a ac om- uu 


governmer nt—of, by, and ‘for the people; 
econd, individual freedom to believe and 


5 
se 


speak as one 's conscience dictates, and the existence is “itself denilicent, It may be 
right to change the form as well as the per- gested, further, that there is more 


sonnel of government by legal means; third, moc Tacy-as- as-we-unders tand- ‘it “tha in a se of 
of 


social e quality in which net nar tscapoty nor ideals on the one hand and of formal insti- 
creed | a difference; and fourth, tutions on the other. There is also what we 


equality of economic opportunity which | op- all “the democratic w ay the democratic 

"pose he formation of immobile classes in way of beha’ wing in our personal and. ‘social 

“matte s of making a living, and in a mo a and political and economic relation: It is a 


way— and _more -recog- way of life, an and I think 


sical well- being of its every member. possible the ‘trans slation of 
‘that and perha we identify with the practice. 
that anc perhaps more we ify wi e 
of Gemocracy. ‘It is part of our culture, the degree to Ww 
bors” the South: are” democratic, or to 
“haps to ian it. Tt may be considered a 1 com- de termine how. they c can be. made more ¢ dem -mo- | 
“plex of belief and ideal correspon to anal- cratic, on. our standard of democracy, 
ogous: culture complexes in otl her societies. must as ask first if in their cultures. they have 
_ That our institutions and practices do not this s complex of belief and ideal; second, the 
ae always fulfil the ideal is something else < again. _ degree to which their ins stitutions “approach | 
Our government in practice is not quite of, that ideal; and third, the / degree e e to which | 
by, and for the people; the press and radio they behave i in what i is our notio on of a. demo- 
are not quite as free as we like to think; “cratic way. 
all men in our Country regardless of racial _ To answer ‘these questions, a mz jor differ- 
r national origin, are not always treated as = ‘ence between our country and many of those 
though they y were equal; and equality of | to the South must be understood. In the 
economic opportunity is at best limited. But United States s, for. all the social ‘differences 
here hinge we » deal with a phenomenon well- Po ‘to be found within it, for all the distinction 
known tos tudents of human culture and between “the classes” and “the ma asses,” 


society: a between belief and the intellectuals the “common 


between ideal and custom, between fp people, there is an es sential “political and 
commonly accepted notions of what is intellectual homo oge eneity.. Virtually all. of our 


a ought to. be on the one han nd, and what actu- people belong t 0 one social, political, and 


4 ally i is on the other. ia weit intellectual sy sten m. This becomes evident by 
But the belief, the ideal, the notion of what contrast with countries like” Mexico and 
_is and ought to be is itself a vital part of the Guatemala whee: there is a cleavage p between | 


nation as such, ‘who read 


it us usually 1 mean: 
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{ERICA 


, anda great many an office- ‘holder 


little conce even that 

“Mexico” or a‘ “Guatemala” exists, who 

frequer ntly do not even “speak the national 


langua; ze (they are Indians), who are illiter- 


environs are as distant as Mars and all but 
the OW 
as distant as Confucius or 


three e “million- -odd people of Guate- 


ate, and ‘to whom all but their immediate 


only a few hundred» 


_ knowledge of the world in which we live. 


Th Test are s simple folk isolated not only 


al ideas of their own small cul- i 


existence of the Ww ork- a- day world, and 
the prest ige . that comes with the higher of- an 
7 fices—an d men doubtless prefer to go up 
‘the ladder quickly possible, 7 The 
wealthy, who can afford speed in this re- 
= ‘spect, make less” fuss. ire 
pointed than do the poor, who plead poverty 
. and avoid serving as long as they can. If a a 
- man is finally chosen, however, he | is forced 
. serve, and in in the native sy stem he goes 


to j jail if he refu ise 


In effect, the people “take turns” in 


from the problems o} of the world, ‘but from: ing the community. The obligations in so 


the intellectual currents. in their ‘own coun- 
try. In Mexico one of the great social prob-— - poor man takes ; longer to achieve 


Se lems i is recognized to be the “incorporation” | 


of the “masses of folk peoples into the nation. 
) the two kin ds of people re quire special 
would be 


treatment in this discussion. 

a rare ence. o find that the _masses 

of isolated fo olk hay a democratic belief- 

complex like our 

do not have. But it is ‘still Il possible 1 that th their 
f Fagg a snd their Toca ‘institutions are 


and ‘that — 


t emala where I sper nt ‘some time— 
a 


be similar communities in Guatemala and 


own; and of course they — 
x answer is that it is supported by tradition: ; 


eofa great. num- 


degree’ reflect “ability to pay,” but then a 
a pos ition 
of respect and “freedom than does at rich 
man. Given the : sy ‘stem itself, I suppose the 
distribution of work and expense is reasona- 

bly equitable. That does not make | it ne ces- 
sarily “democrati ic. The. crucial question 
concerns the mechanisms by which the 
tem is supported and continued. ‘The first 


this kind of ‘fulfilment of obligation and dis 


tribution of “expense is the way of the 


in questions of of its rightness o or ‘wrongness 
‘not rais ed. he second and perhaps ‘more 
pertinent answer is that the elders’ maintain 
the system. Indians frequently object to the 


expenses” to which they are put and wish 


that some of the requirements. could be 


every man_ to give a “certain ‘amount a 


ne and money to care for its civic and 


archy of offices ‘during | their adult lives, and 


When they emerge from the highest office 


they are considered dilees of the community. 


These elders cl hoose the officials each year 


ert pressure on the candidates to ac- 


cept. The offices are unpaid, requiring rather 


an expenditure of siderable time 


f ‘Money. A family that has an officeholder one 
year has the right to a year, or two or three 
-_‘Years, of rest, after which it can expect to be. 
ssigned | another office. A man is free from 
being “molest ed” only after he has passed 
ver t he last rung of the ladder. ‘There a are- 
versonal | compensations of course- - 


certain ceremony, 
religious needs. “Men n pass t through a hier- 


lowered. Ins tead of a barrel of liquor for a? 
why not only a half- -bar- 
‘rel? But the e elders point out that. thes y went 


through these offices , and had these expenses, 
and now the younger men should not be 
slack in their duty. The s system may be tra- 


‘ditional, ng the tradition i is enforced i in large eae 


sent the people, same time 
are hardly tyrants or despots; they do v hat- 
..: er they do, not for themselves, but for the 
community and its traditions. And, of course, : 


every man can expect ‘to be one of the « elders” 


himself some day. 
oe An the native sy stem, which i is 
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— 
et of Bal ‘ 
| 
the | 
nces | 
es, 
— 
ind 
i 
ead 


= the people grew up. The small societies such. 
as the one I have now described are “demo- © 


those» countries as 


in practice by the larger. “gov ernment of 
a uatemala, justice and administrative fu func- 


ft hierarchy, me en on ‘rungs of the ladder. Mos 
men get their turns at these offic ces too, an 


. 


are for the time highly respected—that is is 


one of the compen sations for the time and — 


money it takes to hold the offices. When a 
member of the community accuses 
“ort an judges, the judges have 
r both parties. ‘In a commu nity this size 
question of civil iberties, 
rra nted detention, and so on. T 


ar 


‘the accused and witness 


procedure is both simple and 
would call democratic; 


tions are performed by officials of the s same 


_accuses another 
final 


but it ‘is really the 


An examination ot they write 


how they speak, and the legal institutions 


_ 


lief- complex of] ‘Democrac cy is. present in their 
culture no less than in our own. Popular 
representa ative gov ernment, _Tepublican in 
= usual civil liberties, and equality 
, are written into o the constitutions | 


| 
less 


the to the ‘South of us no 


than into our own. ‘Indeed, in some respects 
they go much farther than we do; the cur- 


Constitution of Mexico goes much far- 
1 the protection 
of labor and ins re cognition of collective re- 


rent 


democracy | of the bas seball diamond, where | sponsibility for the economic well-being of 
=" “the 1 umpire’ s decision is final and where the 
_ ers have nothing to say about the rules 


on which it is based. 


racy in n sucha community. 
tion of democracy g grew up in response 


condition where large political entities con-— 


‘trolled by princes, nobles, 


theory is certainly largely present in the na- 


masses of citizens, Yes, democracy 

‘tions of ‘Latin America, in the’ minds of the 
tis s difficult to ‘apply concepts of f democ- intellectuals and i in the legal institutions that e 


all, our yur they have influenced and that. they control. 


= 


toa wi ron one comes to discuss the faithfulness — 


which the actual organization and insti- 


anda priesthood, | tutions of the se countries reflects the theory, 


exploited the masses of people and were them- distinctions must be made among them. 


selves supported by the labor of others. It 
was to break such a system that concepts 
oft civil liberties, rights of man, and rule by 


cratic,’ ’ insofar as they are democratic, only 


in 1 the negative sense that they contain few 


and some are-m much more or less democratic — 
one revolution to another. L ittle Costa 


Rica has been called one of the 


- Some are much more democratic than others 5 


a to hold pts and relative ely | free elec- 


tions Between Mexico. and itemala, at 


the evils that democracy combats. least until October of 1044, the difference 


seems not very profitable to think 
of ‘communities in Mexico and Guate- 


mala whose people ma ake 


in their ins stitutions or their way of life. 


= 


small, educated, politically- conscious, 
economically- able minority. We can more 
‘profitably as! k our questions of ‘those 1 wh 
partake of national and we orld culture, 
are the social, political and intellectual lead- 
of ‘their countries. In one sense, ad 
people those -countries—the st sense 


f “Mexican opinion” 


up the masses of was a strong , dictator with a 
‘essentially de mocratic’ oi 


has been very great. ‘During his twelve-ye ear 
tenure of office, Guatemala’s P resident U 
penchant for 
bureaucratic: "honesty, law and order, 


fatherly assi to ‘the Indians. He sup- 


a In. “event, if our kind of democracy ported no particular i ideology, although he 


{fs to come: to Mexico ¢ or Guatemala, it will, paid allegiance to the word Democracy, and 


- probably come through the agency s the he minded little what people said 
| and — or did provided that they did not threaten 


or Ww rote 


his position. —in whic hich cz case the civil liberties — 
clauses of the constitution “were brushed 
aside and the offender r apt to be shot out of | 
hand. The constitution was amended peri- 
—odically to permit Ubico to be reelected. 
n Consequently, there. “were no “politics” 


Guatemala, although were e formal elec- 


— or “Guatemalan adhesion to the 
— 
4 
in 
to 
| 
ig cr 
— = th 
in 
mia: 
ec 
it ar 


nothing of they 


: is a matter purely of routine. Local political 
anything that be as bosses are completely. to control their” 


cal for government spies were supposed to. votes— not their opinions, for the Indians 
not form ‘relevant opinions. Democracy 


M be every where. On the other hand, some im- 

portant reforms were instituted, and the 
Indians seemed to adore their paternalistic illustrative incident. 

_ President; at the same time, peace, law Mexican and State law both forbid | any 


order, and | a balanced b budget gave the ad- kind of forced labor; yet locally ‘it is under- 


has | not. come to the region. I may cite an 


AA 
ministration ev ery appearance of success. stood that people can be f forced. ‘to work or on 
On the other hand, in Mexico’ during the roads, usually for pay In ‘the nearby 
cent years there has been great personal free- “metropolis lives a political boss who | con- 
~ dom 1 that am amounts at times almost t to license. trols all of the communities of the neighbor- 
Law and order are not strong points, and hood, including the in which we were 
graft pervades” the bureaucracy. The elec- living; and while we were there e the local 
7 ions" ‘tend to be real, and are taken serious ly ‘Indian: officials were continually asked by the 


by those who are politically conscious. ‘Po- boss to round up Indians to work on the 
litical — democracy since the R evolution roads. The officials did not like e the tas task, 
e something of a fetish, but. said they had choice; the mayor 


(1910) has become something o 
where we sign. ours» told us that if f he shouldn’ t succeed in re- 


the “Mexican apt to write ni- 


versal ‘suffrage, no re- election.” Mexico 


its ideal. 


had to participa 
too last few months ‘that, but they enjoy fiestas ‘wanted t 
striving in that be there. At ‘the: town hall that F riday_ morn- 
ing, they were p perturbed becaus se the boss 


st had demanded their presence in the metropo 


lis—to receive orders to recruit laborers for 
the following Monday. ‘They didn’t want to 


using forms to non- demo- go, and knew besides that the task would be 
cratic c institutions. They to drop the impossible. I suggested that they telephone 


believe and some of ‘the freedom = boss rather than go to the city afoot. 
political | ‘power that has always bee en 


- After some convincing, | for they had n never 
saidtoresideinthe people. 


cu 


= 


ised: the: telephone that had been installed 


But it must be pointed out that both in for many years, the most progressive of the 
other Officials followed this ‘counsel. ‘The ‘others > 


lexico and in Guatemala, as in many 
countries s of Latin America, whatever de- gathered ‘around to listen to the conversa- 


mocracy there is diminishes as one goes from tion (which was carried on in the Indian 

the li iterate “ ‘participating”’ groups, especially language). The news at the end was very 
“in the cities, to the illiterate | masses. Even bad—not because 

Mexico’s relatively free elections have little from going the city but. they 


meaning in ‘the Indian country. I recently ~ found that they were expected to recruit the 
1e months in Chiapas, the State of laborers without even the promise of pay- 
rthest from the center. The people — ment. They were dismayed, for they foresaw 


of the interior * the s state are chiefly — clearly the unpleasantness of the task of 
finding Indians their fields 


= 


‘to almost all of them is is a far aw aw ay 


country as vague as Tibet is to us. ‘The Indi- 


“mobile and he came out to the: fiesta eae 


ational and s state ‘but 


tions 4 & 
‘tion 
the as crisis arose on the last day of our stay. A 
| 
atic nor an economic revolution, but a refle 
ace 
io 
: 
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_ enough to inform him of the road situatio “mala, or perenne Guatemala of last year and 
he immediately called the Indian next year. ‘Yet it seems to me hat = 
to him and told them very clearly that it~ differences do not go deep in their culture 
his order that they should not work for sociology. both places, perhaps 


any body without proper payt ment—and he in most of ‘Latin: America, . there is, in ‘the 


emphasized the point by using the name of “incorporated’ class of leaders about whom 
the boss involved. I thought that the Indians ‘Tam an 
would be jubilant; but they were not, and | 
have little doubt but that this sort of thing 
happened them so frequently in 
that: they “knew that in the long American hey do 
their s situation would remain the same. i 4 well to ‘regimentation, on ‘the one hand 
a he visit of the Governor that day showed — ft to co- oper rative enterprises on the other. To- 
something else that is to the point here. gether with their individualism, there seem 
Guatemala P resident ‘Ub bico toured to be a tendency to expect: constituted au 
the hinterland; his caravan passed through thority. to manage the least details of “dail 
towns” more or less unexpectedly, and he life. These two elements are apparently con- 
_made cursory examinations in the town halls _ tradictory, but it may be that the develop- 
and heard complaints. An Indian (or any- ment of a bureaucracy to ti take c care 
els se) would come up and point out 
- griev ance, and the President issued his judg- of 
"ment on the spot, and appropriate orders 
it carried out. § Sometimes the do not care w vhat gov ernment pole 
of the President found a bullying office- are as long as they ‘can | go. ‘their ways un 
: holder i in jail. ail. T hus the common people co could res estrained. In Guatemala 1 until recently the 
air griev vances to the highest authority and_ one tendency was clearly dominant and in 
get results. But it must be pointed out 


“justice” was not necessarily involved. Now severely. In Mexico, | on the other hand, the 


~ 
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certain directions individualis1 sm suffe re 


we found that in Chiapas the same paternal- _ people pay for their freedom with bad gov- 


istic sy ystem is in vogue. . The Governor that emmen nt; in Mexico ‘the tule s seems ‘to b 


day acted immediately on a few complaints every man for himself, with the consequences 


requests. In one case a young man ne expects. in Guate-— 
Indian costume presented a plea to be sent 


to school, and the sy ympathetic Gove ernor had | 
his secretar 


fat roll | kept for the purpose. We happened will be no » corresponding loss of order. - 
to know that the young man was a ne’er-do- _ We have a hint, now, of how the basic 
well who needed some pocket money and had ‘way life” in the. countries" to the South 


_masqueraded as an Indian for the occasion. differ. from our own. I think | can illustrate 
In | another case a young» Indian friend of the difference by “reference to a ‘recent ex- 


ours was made a scho of teacher ¢ on the perience. year or two. ago I had occasion 
to teach in a graduate school of anthropology 
in Mexico City, and at the end of the course 

school but the Governor w ould make any nine of the stude nts accompanied me to the 

fourth- grade Indian a teacher, he boy i small In idian town Chiapas that I have 

t arely literate. ‘e. The idea of a chief executive: mentioned. I was to teach them how to ob- 


dispensing justice giving jobs ir in this tain reliable and ‘significant information 


> 


— > 


Th 


off hand manne rs hows how far from legal about: Indian culture. Four of the students 
by and orderly democratic administration this } were: Mexicans; one was a Venezuelan, an- 
other a Cuban, another a Spaniard, and the 


= 
| 
oh 
i 
nder Ubico: it is designed to g 

| 
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ast two were from Sw ia— 
but these turned out have been quite ac- schedule. other things, ne were to 


-culturated to the Mexican way of life. Most 1 rise at seven to breakfast at (7:30 in order 


cof the people were mature, some with ad- _ to begin work at eight. I did not order pond 


inced degrees. were “liberals” and two the group voted or on it the 
de erably { farther left in 1 their hours. But as far as the students were con- 
cerned, that is far. as it ever went. 


olitical ideas. 
I knew thi at in the academic system in ; ‘industrious ones rose on time (as they would | 
hich these students had g grown up, ‘teachers _ have’ without an agreement) and the lazy 
om ones stay ‘ed in bed. a few. days I said 


and administrators are socially isolated from 
students ane dictatorial in their 2 nothing, wondering when they would think 
of enforcing their Tule. They never did, 


this sy stem "strikes of students against the in another meeting I said that I didn’t in- 
nd adminis tratio yn are relatively to be a policeman and that they, should 


quent. Or course my own background dis- figure out what mechanisms of collective re- 


oe 1 me to another kind o of relationship Ww ith sponsibility they wished to use. ‘They agreed 


poses 
my students. We would go into the field to- willingly, thought they y were finally 


= gether and run our group in democratic understanding what I was getting at. But 
i fas shion. Tt he only, distinction | of teacher and again, and much to my ‘surprise, the lazy ones 
student would be on the fact that I continued t to and nothing asad 
happened to know s ome that they 
were anxious, ‘or at | le 
I told all this to the s $ are re two items ‘to add. I 
and 1 encouraged them t to. org: learned studer 


along democratic lines, vith ea tuder tin they went to the field with o one | of 
charge of one thing or al “never 


=; 
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of ‘policy a truck for them at 7 7:30 in the morn-_ 


than if I were to o dictate every item 
_in the administration of our li little community. _ ing, and every one of them: would b be up | and 


Yet, what. turns out to have been ; a little breakias ted by that time. But | the: ‘usual 
le 


‘periment shows that I was wrong. In. our professor didn’t. ask them about time sched 
this: 


cial relations there occurred crisis after “ules; he told ‘second item is 
and it took us no less than four of “a whe ‘nour s season was endec 1, we decided to 


ur seven weeks in the field to achieve any rise at six ‘in | the morning in order to make 


sort modus: vivendi. Even after things the long journey to the railway station in 
to catch ev ening train. I curious” 


has a group \ of North “Americans i into ‘the 


‘field in the same way—boy scouts, high in the interests ae be ‘enforced. 


r graduate students—the I asked the industrious student who had as- 


school students, or gr 
members would have j adopted | rules for livi ing sumed some leaders ship in the group, _and he- - 


nd working together and would | hav en- replied, “Oh, somebody doesn’ t get up, 
orced them. They would have expected 1 me . 11 take off his blankets and make him. get 


to be, perhaps, an arbiter on occasion; but up!” I couldn’t resist the temptation to ask 


the ordinary routine of d daily life they would then, why he and the other indus rio 


have taken as their own | responsibility. W hat had not done this in the weeks | gone by. He 


happened in Chiapas, « on the other hand, is was” shocked at the thought: sleepers 
that the students kept agreeing to run them- a - would — and would 


selves, but never dida 1 thing about it ak 


For example: | Since we were living 
gether, we needed some simple ‘rules about: not ate teh notion of group. initiative 7 


meal hours, 1 my suggestion (since it at and self-government, but that | the idea of 


turned ut that the students never took collective onsibility— n "practi 


; or 

au- 

— 
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with ‘their full. names an 
any initiative was as shown was when, o2 one da ay, = ce.” There. appe ars to be almost 
the students held a secret meeting in the parent and teacher. A 
Church and drew up a polite list of demands Guatemalan | friend who has been i in 1 Chicago 
that they tates "presented to me he for several years: has similarly noted the 
striking difference in the way children are 
I had them to decide for themselves. raised. He pointe a out the beginning 
In t the d discussion that foll owed, thought 
finally 1 understood the difference” between with | them. In Latin America, to the contrary 


their | ‘ways and ours. ‘They were simply un- the child i is told what to. do—and his not t 


able” to grasp the iden that they _were question why. The ‘practice in our schools, 
mitted, , even expected, to govern themselve es. likewise, is to train children not only to think — 
a Petitions of the kind they drew up are as- for themselves, and to make decisions, but to 
with kings and dictators, and organize themselves clubs of one kind 
aa ployers; 4 they are the | defen nse of the people | or other. ‘They early become imbued with 
some high authority with whom they notions and methods of group initiative nd 
fight for privileges. iscipline. In contrast, the schools of Latin 
Whi hat makes this little experience signifi- America carry on the type of training begun 
cant— —for after all may be. only a poor rat home. Not the primary and sec 
7 _ boy scout leader—is th that when we returned _ ondary s chools, but even in graduate schools 
- to Mexico City, and I discussed it with — of universities, the teacher conceives it his ; 
Mexican friends, they were not in ‘the least | duty to tell: the student, not | to as sk him: B and 
surprised. The head of the school, who knows ~ of course in the Universities the result” 


North America well, told me that he new sometimes rebellion which takes “e form of i 


before we left that. would have just the ond: strikes. W hen studen 
‘difficulties 1 | did have with the democratic — 
order I proposed; he had not said anything — 
because he had w anted me to see for my “tm 
He added that he | was himself a dictator in ‘ried into adult political life w A a 
the s school only because he found neces- are typically found | plotting 
sary. inent historian in -that-b 
with whom I discussed my experience, ex- So we find that 
that ‘throughout the Colonial period the co countries to the S 
the of had, from off Madrid aware—the democratic” on the 
belief in much the 


r of people 


uth who are political 


OL 


« 
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upon to tell pw ‘to. from what we think as 


doe and to enforce his decisions. I had learned, ‘And i it seems reasonable to suggest that one 
in other et words, what my Mexican fi friends — of the reasons is that the culture that t has 
take for granted. wi eloped in Latin America does not provide 


‘difference between Latin and North what we think of as the democratic way of _ 
American cultures ‘that have suggested behaving social life. To conclude from 

Seems to go deep. It probably starts in the this su ggestion that the fulfilment of the 
family system itself, in the manner of rais-— democratic ideal is practically n more ‘difficult 


ing children. I have frequently" noticed how there than here is to lose sight of the fact, 


well behaved are the children of my ed - however, that. the United States brand of © 
cated friends in Mexico. Almost from the nocra y i s hardly the ‘only one possible. 
they can stand up they How ever r the of sy stem 


adults enter the room; “almost f ‘the day 
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CULTURE: GENUINE ‘AN D SPURIOUS 


our democracy as a sort a spontaneous co- like character of the ‘greater part of the a a 
operative enterprise. it comes, population. Before there can be a democratic i 

American democracy, on ‘the other hand, i , is nation, there must be a nation; before’ all : - 

apt to be achieved rather i in terms ofa bal- “people can have equal opportunity the 

between n a sort of paternal authoritarian- economic and social system, they must be 

| the | ism and an unwilling electorate in a state of part of one system. These conditions, in- i : 


permanent potential rebellion. people, Mexico and most of Central America, are 
demanding to be led, will set up leaders not now met. As in a colonial situation, the: rd 
hose exercise power will be limited ruling groups are largely of one cultural 
trictly to what he finds—under the perma- tradition, t the ruled masses of another. The — 
nent threat of revolution—they will permit =... ew are part 0 of the | Great S Society, the Many 
| him to do. It is probably significant that the of a a large number | of different = parochial. 
new -cons stitution Guatemala will likely small societies. ‘It is only” the Few to whom 
| explicitly, and to democracy is a stated. end, and unlike 
“right of evolution.” the native leaders in ‘colonial countries. in 
which outside interference gives impetus to 
of Latin America, the most difficult problem nationalist movements among the folk, those 
_in achieving democracy may therefore be not here will have to | “incorporate” the masses 
its lack of a . tradition of what we think of into the national culture with n no help from 
as the “democratic rather the folk- these 
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to investi- cations by which a is identified 

the inclusion of certain folk; and, those characteristics a culture 


value premises in social theory can guide | 4 sense of 
the te term are re precisely some. 1e of sf the attributes 


problems. Toward this. ‘ead is proposed which we have come to consider as ne necessary we 
to attach value ‘connotations to of the ‘secularization of 1 
familiar “conceptual categories of “folk cul- ciety. 


ture” * and ‘ ‘secular culture. oi he ev aluations 
to be added are those implied i in the distinc- and ‘secular with spurious ania 
tion made by Edward Sapir has not: explicitly noted in the Titera- 


and spurious cultures. ture. It still: the status of ‘one of s sev- 
The importance of the proposed investiga eral. possible value judgments which could 
tion is indicated by the fact that most of be made on the basis of the explicitly formu-. 


the cultures which would be judged genuine — lated correspondence between folk and ¢ or- 

by Sapir’ criteria likewise fulfil the and secular disorganized cul- 

*Fora -going of the content of +} 


hese categories, see Robert Redfield’s Folk — i 
Yucatan. University of Chicago Press, 1941. There plied alue judgment into explicit hy- 
“2 considerable question as to whether the categories pothesis ‘to the effect that: Pe. o the degree , 
are simply convenient classifications, or whether a that a culture is fom it is also | genuine; and, 


consequence of their use is the indication of areas tg the degree that a culture departs. from 


s to erase some of the doubt about the use-value = folk attributes, t tot ‘that degree i - it moving 
f these categories s by rendering them unambigu- — tow: n of spuriousness. ” This 
usly directive of research into important problems. _ hypothesis will be tested, with reference ail 
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ason 
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ization, but he 


na 
in the indication of ‘significant areas of re- higher solution than our ‘telephone girl ‘of the | 


search, by measuring cultures “against questions that has ask of economics. 


each other with a set of criteria jointly, com- 


on 
higher type c of the tele 

d “genuine- 4 

posed: of folk- secular” and phone girl or mill hand simply becaus se there i is 


dis tinctions. normally no sense of spiritual frustration during 
Because of their currency in the literature its prosecution, 00 feeling of subservience to 
“no time need be spent in detailing t the con- tyrannical yet “largely inchoate demands, be - 
tent of the folk- secular categories. . But it & cause it works in naturally with all the rest of 

may be in place, before proceeding with the the Indian’s activities instead of standing out as 
testing of the hypothesis, to refresh the read- a desert patch of of merely economic effort in the 
_er’s memory as to the meaning which Sapir whole of life... . A genuine culture cannot be 


: defined as a sum of abstractly desirable ends, 
“attached to terms “genuine” and 
= | te | > ail as a mechanism. . . . A culture that does not 


oe, riting in ‘the Ameri erican Journal of : So- 
. 3 ‘ology, for January 1924, Sapir said: to the individual, is an external aa. - 


~ 


* 


‘The colture The genuine culture is ‘internal, it works from 
or low; it is merely inherently harmonious, the individual to ends.* 
balk anced, self- -satisfactory. It is the expression 
now proposed to ‘use these distinc- 
ofa Tichly varied and yet somehow unified and ‘tions and “thos e which 
consistent attitude toward life, an attitude which 
sees the significance of any one element of urban types of culture in a comparison of 
-ivilization in its relation to all others. It culture of ‘the masses with that of the 
deally speaking, a culture in which nothing is classes of Guatemala, 
piritually meaningless, , in which no important For the purposes of ‘this paper the term © 
_ ~part of the general functioning brings with it “classes” will be used to refer to that one- er 
sens se of frustration, of misdirected or unsym- third portion of the “population of 
pathetic effort... mala which views itself and is 


Tt stood that this ideal ; 

‘It should be clearly understood t at this white, non-I Indian, » Li adino, the term 

of a genuine culture has no necessary connection , to b ‘under: ast ferting 
with what we call efficiency. society may be eferri 
to that thirds p portion of the | population 


admirably efficient in the sense that all its ac- 
tivities carefull planned with reference which views itself is treated as Indian.‘ 
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‘ends | of maximum u utility to the society as a 
whole, it may tolerate no lost motion, yet it 
- may well be an inferior organism as a culture u 
bearer. The major activities of the indi- about Guatemala asa whole. Such personal famili- 
in a “ge culture] mus t direct! art ty as he has with the country is limited 
satisfy his own creative and emotional impulses, district, called San Luis 
ilotepeque, lying about miles due east 
“must t always be something more than a Se hey Guatemala C 
to an end, The telephone girl who lends her 
capacit ies “during the ‘greater part of the living te that it is highly, debatable 
day to the manipulation of a technical ‘iting hether the observations of this a 
that has an eventually high efficiency value but during the course | i 
that answers to no ‘spiritual needs of her own is pertinent for the 
an appalling sacrifice to civilization. As a solu- ticularly may be noted the current about 
tion of the problem of culture she isa - failure— the social relations between Ladinos and Indians, 


the more dismal the greater her natural cs a with special reference to the problem as to Ww yhether 


on 
“ment. sae . The American Indian who solves the the distinction between the two groups is one which 
“may properly be called racial, and at least in part 


economic problem with salmon-spear and rabbit- 
I Pp . my as equivalent with the negro- white situation 


a Ibid., pp. 410- 
“This writer has little justification for talking 


= 


> 


é 


Lee 


Snare on a relatively low of civil- in this” country, or whether the distinction which 
be he people “themselves make is largely based or on 
Edward Sapir, “Culture, Genuine and Spuri- “differences in culture patterns alone. Those who 
ous.” Vol. XXIX, ‘No. ‘incline to a refined version of the former view—— 
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UL TURE: ENUINE AND sp URIOL 
ray ertain exception of Guatemala tween clé and asses. This latter « dis- 

f the | is more ‘like it than like inction is st gested by the fact at in 
and_ Ladino society ‘socio-economic class distinc- 

the | poss ssible « exception one or two of tions are of paramount 
the largest towns in the country, Guatemala | Indian groups such | cl ass distinctions arc 
may be described as essentially agricultural of little if any operative si gnificance. In these 

rural. T his applies € equally as well to the genuine “sei nses of the terms, then, Ladino © 
west of ‘country where native Indian iety is a society whereas In Indi an so- 
culture is rather r well preserved as. it does ¢ 
to the eas st t of ‘the country “where native In- despite ‘the: “fact that the economic 
i, culture has been so fused with the _ status of many Ladinos is as low and some-_ 
products of 4oo years of Spanish conquest times lower than that of some Indians. But 


that eastern Indian living may be properly in t the area with which am 


to 


vie ~wed ; as a transitional ‘stage between the familiar, I know of no Ladino, no matte 


Indian culture of the west and Ladino cul- 7 how impoveris hed, who is not accorded a 


ture of Guatemala in general. treatment and a status fundamentally dif- 
nce ‘this difference ferent from n that accorded to any ny Indian— 
ver it no | matter how wealthy. It is for thes se rea- 


vee to be asserted poy so fa as is demon- sons, then, and in these senses of the terms, 


“ste, , all Indian groups, no matter “that ‘Ladinos may be e spoken of as the classes 


part ¢ of the country ’, are more ali alike each Indians as the masses Guatemala. 
othe than is any of them like any Ladino most | 
It is this fact which necessitates a 


= cation of at Teast to, distinct culture f 


nspicuous ‘con nsurr aption of leisure and 
reas sons about: rds. For the masses, on the other. hand, a 
mately ‘coterminal “with the distinction be- man’s” vorth is proportionate to his” ‘reputa- : 


= 
tion as a hard worker at hard manual tasks. 


_including this student—see the relations between Each group is aware the differences in 
Indian and L adino. as essent ially a caste system tl 1 each 
whereas those who incline chiefly to the jatter the bi pas es for attri ution of status; anc eac 
-view—including principally Drs. Redfield Tax— group tends to the: status- ideal of 
are inclined to be ie n ca the other. Morec 
fully accepted as a by ‘ 
patterns of behavior. However, except as evidence 
that generalizations for the country as a 


not “safely n th y of 


AAA 


or 


- 


WAM ET 
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All matter what their him ; as ‘an outs sider” should he per 
views abo e sys 
sist in any efforts at ‘conspicuous consump- 
description of Guatemala requires the detailed speci- —. tion o of leisure and goods. I C is equally c¢ com- 
fication of at least two ways of f life mon 1 for Ladinos, in their social gossip, to 
dey precate a Ladino who has to work with — 
_ his hands for a living, and to consider him 


i: thereby render red socially unacceptable. 


urating: forces, especially since it These contrasting emphases on work | anc 
; the 'e acculturating agents and the peoples effected lei isure permeate all age groups and both sex 


ou 
Indian 


were not significe antly different from of the society. There i 1s, for instance, 


- of the country to another—is a problem which con- 
plague students of Latin America—more a cle arly dis ting uisha difference between 


since we _accustomed- thinking “Indian and Ladino child-life. The latter 


characterized by almost unvestricted time for 


i 
8 
— 
not 
i 
roms | 
rm 
rm i 
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le 
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from the Taian life. -way , on the other hand, 


ion 0 f la 


tion “ ‘What ey you do when y ou are not — 
ta 
working?” until i it is explained to them eee 
ir ir Keep fr fom the time they are or ‘working” ‘refers only to making» 
‘12 years old.  milpa, their chief economic pursuit. 


he leisure ¢ of ‘he Ladinos and the work- this is clear, they then indicate ‘that 
involvement of the Indians is highly they are” not they are 


to both groups. It is n no accident, then, that usually sewing eat. 


identification | ‘of on one group membership or sleeping. 
and awareness of the status, ideals of both Secondly, there is in “Indian soc ciety 


ie 


4 groupe should develop as they do. institut tionalized deprecation of wealth and 


to further fact that manifestation of that we alth, As a natu- 
al corollary , there is an 


of group-membership, and it is little ‘according to the Indians. Conspicuous con- 


wonder that adult behavior ior in rural ( Guate- sumption of leisure or goods is theret 
mala, a, with reference to ) work and leisure, ‘taken to be the mark of a Ladino—and, 4 
gives full justification for talking about two such , depreciated. — Thus, for ins stance, 
separate way f wearing of shoes is. held by the Indian 


we A second noteworthy difference between be p proper only for a man who does not have 
Indian and Ladino 1 ways of life is one which to work in the fields and who has money to 


_ is in part due to the first above indicated. It spare. | For, shoes are not comfortable while 

is to the effect that boredom is | a serious doing milpa work, and one needs spar 
ans y in ord be able to bi h 

ha, problem for the Ladinos, while the Indians" _ money in order to be able to buy another pair 

awe no formal concept of leisure-time at all, , When th the first wears out. Hence, any Indian 

and cons equently no problem as to how to wears shoes i is held to be wealthy a and 


fill ll up their hours. The Ladino leisure prob- a man of leisure—and hence not an Indian 
“fee is not one of “merely finding mething , Descriptions of Indians who are trying to 


we 


g 


interesting to do, but finding something inter- over to L status 
esting which can be conspicu 
_ishly ‘done. That this is a core problem « of the 
culture manifest in the fact that compe- 
tition for status among Ladinos is in large 
measure decided on the basis of the stylish-_ Status. 


ae 


“ness with which one dispos s of his leisure ” These two bits of evidence seem to suggest 


time. This is in turn evidenced by the fact strongly t that the concept of f leisure time is 


that descriptions by Ladinos of their fellow alien to the Indians. 
i Ladinos who “r ate” are aly phrased in A third significant difference i in the culture 


terms of these styles. is a corollary of both the first and 


That the concept of leisure time is absent — second already noted. It consists in he f t 


that: for Ladinos- work is somethin 


Pi at is an interesting commentary on ane flexi- = 3 way of an evil, to be avoided whenever and 
however | possible, while for the Indians work 


that such marked differences exist between 40 integral and part of their 
people who, in many instances, are virtually identi 


cal in physical appearances: and constitution. 


| of the child into the adu 
— te 
|. 
| stat Gia 
- 
— 
| 
— 


tet 


upon as either ‘a vagrant | or as is” 


dangerously like a an | Indian. oeysutecsaned 


Cc 
‘ignorant ‘inquiring 
anthropologist. It is not that: Indians like 
—‘‘like” too flimsy a word to one is not as low. as 
ibe the situation—but rather that an majority of other Indians. 
importé their definition of them- In the psy ‘chological -concomi 
selves wer ians, as C hristians, as human these two contrasting economic functions are 
beings has reference to the fact of their hard to be found still other importan age aya 
_work many hours a day. The naturalness of The consequences of preoccupation wi with ag- 
this ‘self- “conception and the difficulty oft con-  riculture and the keeping of one’s eyes 
ceiving themselves 2 any other way is amply hopes glued to the ground many hours a day 
é by the f fact that almost without for many months a year seem to be the kind 
exception in answering questions as to) what whi ich reinforce mental is solation pro- 
kind of work they would pick if they had vinciality of outlook. other band, 
‘their choice, the Indians replied they would © . 
alway Keep on making milpa no no matter w hat “mindedness , buy ing 
else they did. : siting other t towns to find markets for 
‘or the Ladinos, ‘on the contrary rary, work i is” products—these seem to be. the kind which 
an alien task, a sort of nasty trick of fate promote a growing secularization of outlook, 


from which, 30d!’ and ‘in ‘virtue a broadening of one’s mental horizons, a a de- 


even now, difference in psy conse- 


The ne 


to test and explore one’s talents is 
absent Ladino society. Above all, the 
idea hat work is something natural in the poe the ar type concepts of 
human status is. sheer anathema. “And for and urban or s sacred and secular, 
hat work where ‘manual labor is involved, There must. additionally be noted the ef- 
umely the kind of work that Indians typi - fect on time- and energy-consumption v whict 
lly do, their greatest contempt is rese reserved. is exercised by these contrasting | types of 


et t almos t able bodie inv 7 he work the Indian does 


WAV LTA 


i ving. It is in | the ‘kind of work that 2 in ‘the fields, sewin ing , straw hats and eat- 
ypical to each of the two groups. ‘that an- ing there is little time left to the Indian for 
ther basic | difference in culture pattern anything but sleep. Mental isolation and con- 
to be found. Ladinos e earn their livings pri- tinuous self- -enclavement of the Indian’ are 
marily as tradesmen, entrepreneurs or land- _ pos impersonally reinforced on 1 the phys sical 


lords with ‘subsidiary entre reneurial func- and physiological levels of their existence. 
I 


_ tions. Indians, on the other hand, are princi- _ com or the Ladino, on the other hand, time 
pally agricultural ¢ day- laborers tenan ‘farm and energy consumed at work is kept to the 


ers, sharecroppers, or, in a few instances, indi- barest possible 1 minimum, ey here is an ae 


with their own | holdings. 


both time and energy at their disposal 
with which and in which —it if they were sO_ 


inclined—almost any | program of seli- el 


eee 


gas 
« 


— 

therefore we are Indians” are utterances | “54 | 
heard from too many Indians for t em to be 

hat | 
nce 

nd — 

Pai 

ag 
istically Ladino, and is identified as 


> 


¢ 


rN 


specializations of “effort. “might be effected, 


Moreover, in business 


4 4 ‘tunity and | reason n to o observe. and make note 
new styles, new fashions, n new speech- 
4 mannerisms, new types of ‘relief from bore- 
dom, For the L adino, _ then, _ the att titude to- 


"ward work and the typical ‘work he engages | 


renders on the phy sical 
as “necessary part of his own definition of 


the Indian way ] 


lodging. There is is” unity of purpose and 


coherence of parts 1 which are not only clearly 


 gheerv able by an outsider but readily voiced © 

felt by the Indians themselves.“ ‘he 

Indian sees his 1 milpa, his family relation 

his religious affiliations, his ritualistic in- 


volvements, “his political and social status 


a « In sum what is being said here is that the indeSetaible set. of both good 1 and bad | forces. 


limiting conditions within which the Indian | 
lives are “much narrower than those which 
obtain for the L adino. While these limiting © 
conditions do not "determine the particular 
‘pattern of life, “nevertheless, in the c case of 
the Indian, they « eliminate much mental and 
accessibility to alternative ways of 


life: as swell as many of the es  them-— 


adino, as is continuous presen- 


tation of such alternatives 
_ Despite this persisting accessibility and 
capacity to venture on alt ternative ways of 

i life, the Ladino i is swears persistent in doing 

nothing about it. This is not a case of willful 
_indigence, but : seems to be a natural conse-— 


hice! 
nce of the very factors which ‘make it 


the first place, one 


fulness of life activities is plainly discernible 

in many of the facets of ‘the life” that is 

led in rural Guater mala. A few of the m¢ more — 


obvious instances may av be noted. 


ritual in almost everything the Indian 


In contras this, for at 


their midst. But neither the private nor the. 
public lives of the Lodines seem in- 
vested with | any 
mpanied by : 
reference to family Hite, it 


be noted that the behavior ‘expectations 
of the Indian in 1 the pueblo society-at- large 


possible for him to be accessible and capable. area almost point by point duplications of the | 


it is the combination of the very 
dain for time and -energy- -consuming work, 
on the one hand, with the need ‘for well- 
developed work ethic if alternatives are to. 
be explored, on the other hand, which creates. 
the conditions whereby the leisure time of 
Reding is a problem rather than a plea sure, : 
of his life activities 


"meaningless , in the same degree. It is not an 
imputation the 


student but a clear! 
discernible feature of the lives of the Ladino 
that they are marked by. an incoherency 
the various facets of those live es. In particular 
terms, the Ladino does while he earns” 
ali living has li ttle meaningful reference to 2 
positive s “significance for or supporting con 


ne > doe with the rest of 


the: Indian family 


same dis-_ behavior expected from him in his family 


circles. The age res pect principle on oi 


or ather strictly ‘observ ed in the pueblo society 


as we ell. This extends even t to the use of 
"same far ‘ms of address and reference in some 
cases. In addition, the family is for ‘the 
“Indian not only the guarante e 


surviv rvival and emotional solace, b 


ich, in increasing numbers, is felt to be | 
esse Pod to rid oneself of in n the shortest pos- 
sible t time. It i is not the place to which one 


turns for intimacy and affection: a ; the sec : 
ondary groups— ~neighborhood gangs, friend- 


and, the 


| 
i- 
“a 
pt 
ic 
_cessibility and physical capacity to venture 
Ti 
g 
— 
ut the indis- st 
_ 


av e come in increasing degree to 


ctions which the: Ladino “bership, "His chief concern, “his milpa, ‘is 


family “seemed to have serv ed at one i sanctified and made fertile by prayer ers in his 
religious club meetings and the church, 


The only significant non- survival function 
4 which the Ladino family seems at to serve which are located in the pueblo of which he 
S is as > - genealogical reference in which it is * feels himself an integral part, and in which 


possible, on occas ion, to dig up or i invent he finds his roots in virtue of | having his 
noted ancestor and ‘thereby to acquire an family and his milpa located in that pue 
added bit of prestige, But this isa far cry He is, in a real sense, a a VECINO, a a neighbor, a : 


the of the. family resident: of the local ‘community. 


~The persistent and aoe sum, for the i Ladine, on the other hand, 


continuous fragmentation of Ladino 
~-desertions marriages in other pueblos, 


tra- -family feuds | (all of which may, to] be group 
be observed as well in Indian ‘society— ement. The family and the are’ 


but to ) a much smaller degree e) are particular re: - groups i in w hich it is a mark of low a 


points in in evidence. affirm membership; typical work | occupa- 


There is, moreover, noticeable lack of tions and aspirations transcend in their hori- 
community feeling on the part of the Ladino ons anything which the pueblo has to offer; 


7 population, whereas in Indian society there food and clothing s styles are acceptab ble ~ 


is not only a noticeable presence of ‘the feel- the degree that they are comparable with 

‘ing but concrete mz anifest ation of that feeling is Gouget to be in ti- 


‘ay of the of ‘it the a national- 

the Indians who take it on themselves to ig, a Guatemalan, and is these latter only 

repair the church when repairs are needed; residually. They” appear to exert no signifi- 
e Indians w ‘ho identify thems selves positive e effects upon his day by ¢ lay 


y as citizens of the pueblo and only 
as any larger agerega- 


hi 


delegations | to the name-day celebra- the degree 
tions of the patron saints of other | comparison. of 
; the Ladinos, on the other hand, who cultures. nee ds now to be examined. The four 
ry as much as possible to disengage them- following: poi oints | value seem. to be su; 
selves from primary identity members of gested: (1) It is now possible to compare 
the local pueblo; who give nation and national the two different instances and discover, in 
celebrations far greater importance than lo- particular terms, what it is that gives rise 
ality” and local « celebrations; try ‘con- the difference; (2) ) when and if the differen- 
= stanily to achieve an identification of their tating fac factors are dis covered, it : then becomes 


‘a behavi ior, houses, clothing and gossip modes. possible to | construct t hypotheses 
with those modes t thought by “them to. be general significance these factors; 
proper in the City. It is the Ladinos, finally, = of the . hypotheses on other societies es 


vho attach merit to the man who is “really : then becomes possible, and. the construc 


not of the pueblo, but 2 a genuine city type, adequate theory about generic factors 


in contrast to the Indian’ ss derogation of any which contribute to making cultures rm, 


at tempts | at achieving such degree” of 


sophistication i in ‘mannerisms alien to. the 


| —these h 
iced 
The 
ons, 
| 
Die & @ 
TZ | 
|| 
sts 
if 
y 
|) 
: agg 
sad 
ha > 
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or 


RSITY 


pore to eliminate the 
onditions which promote spurio 
‘soundly ‘constructed theory about ge- children ag 
important factors will swings full and the stability of a 
ag to a achieve one most rtant dition is thereby guaranteed. 
-“shoulds. In sum, then, it is the attitude toward 
pins divinity and the systematic minimization of 


4 
desires, accomplished in th the m manner 


“ness 0 of activity i is their belief in ning Indian and | Ladino life. ee 
penetration into all ‘parts of their lives of Ww ith regard to the formulation of 

££ divine will and the necessity to perform eses. as to” the general significance of thos 
religious and magic ritual to assist that will prim rimary y factors, it may be noted that the 
when propitiate that will hypothesis we are led in ‘this instance 


when angry, may seem to many to be a rather pitifu 


his feeling of total interpenetration by suggestion. ‘it likewise se 


divinity, accompanied by a systematic mini-— that its very formulation i is its own — 


mization « of desires seems to be an effective. 
- guarantee for the Indian of a minimal dis- to the: contrary. That hypothesis would read: 2 
parity between his lev els of as spiration and If, through the processes 0 of continuously e 
his s levels of achievement, It. also ‘Seems inforced mental isolation there be pro- 
g give ‘tise to a feeling of the fitness with each duced in a society a tendency toward mini- 
other | of all parts of his life. The minimiza- mization of desires rather than maximization _ 
tion of desires just noted itself seems to be - of achiev ements, and if that is accompanied ad = 


impe rsonally achieved by, the cumulatively a feeling of a divine guarantee of the fit- 7 


‘self- reinforcing processes of isolation, both ness and correctnes ss of the operations of the 
geographical and mental. The operative fac- way of life, then the people of the society | 
tors ‘in this process of isolation seem to be in question will sense a a unity and coherence "| 


Ring 
primarily those arising out of - the parts of their life way, anda ‘meaning- 


economic efforts, his_ kins ship system, and fulness in each of their activities. In short, 
they will have a genuine culture. 


is s guaranteed by the nature. would be appalling to some if evidence 
of the way in which he | earns a living. W ork- we were found to prove that meaningfulness of 
ing at a subsistence level, on a very limited activity and coherency of parts of a cultur 
a amount of decidedly improverished soil, exclusively related. to inimization 
ery hand in the fields is indispensable. Every” desires and a sense of all- -pervading di- 
able-bodied male is therefore urgently vine will. Most of the materials. which de- 
_ needed. Children of twelve, who by rules of | scribe folk” societies seem to suggest “that 
the kinship system, are completely subserv-— - this integration of f culture i is a prime char ; 
jent to o their "parents, are considered able teristic of such societies and quickly begins 
bodied males if they have had three or four to vanish under the impact o of secularizing 
years of previous training This training forces. Current materials on world society 
period coincides with the time when chil- also suggest that folk societies are rapidly 
dren rural Guatemala r y go to disappearing from the face of the earth and 
school. » The school in the community is in _ that the forces of secularization are operative — 
Teality the only place where the existence of in ev en the remotest corners of that | eart! 
other types of work and ‘the: de- The question immediately suggests 
‘itself, then, is whether the sense of absence 
and of “coherency and and 


» 
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tually “exclusive. If science offers no evidence 


sense of fitness and spiritual meaning- contravene, the proposition ‘that genuine 


fulness of life | activities an exclusive function culture is on a folk level, i 
of isolation and an unquestioned belief in 

Livi ine will? In short, is a genuine culture: 


possible « on a non- folk level?” ‘this 


This question can. be answered we ‘aaa ‘denies science any y role ina genuine 


esting the hypothesis and all its implica- culture; ; OF, (2), in token of the scientific 


tions on other societies. | This can be done © creed, it is compelled to be silent, about ¢ and 
through obse rvation and analy sis of Present thereby render tacit asse nt to the disquisi- 


and pas st societies which ‘meet the criteria” tions of those who, like T. S. Eliot, feel that: 

society, defined des scriptively and if the arts are an ‘essential element in cul 
ew aluatively. Such societies as meet t these ture, and if culture is necessary for the dev clo 


eria, , at leas t more or less so, may then be ment of. the highest spiritual capacities of a 
ed to discov er to” what. extent people, it must not be forgotten. that without 


me fail to meet the criteria of | genuine “religion: there can be no culture. Neither the 


ry spurious cultures the reasons for arts, “nor ‘political life, economic life, 
rm 


‘their ‘meeting or failing to meet these cri- anything that can be included under the te 


teria. Constant comparison of spurious w ith 


ot lture without a religion—_ 
genuine societies should d enable us to widen and there is no total culture wit _ 
not a multiplication of private figments, but a 


our knowle¢ ge he range of 
ed of factors which common faith and order. I would assert further 
-contri west in either way. Such that a religion cannot be fully apprehended until 
wid lened knowledge ge of the range of contribu- - it becomes the faith of peoples of different 

tory factors original cultures, and while these 


of secular 


not 


civility, can flourish. without a total culture, 


see 


sation’ may be employ ed to great advanta, ce, mere "political, legalistic or economic union at 

F inally. ‘with reference to the fourth point humanity i is a frail _and temporary substitute _ 


for the union in diversity of cul tures, which 
ay only ‘a common religious faith can create. al io 


Eliot, “Notes Toward a ‘Definition of 


‘New English Ww eekly. 
1943, re printed in. : 


wr 


genuine “culture 
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CULTURE: GENUINE AND SPURIOUS 
gfulness of a culture are ne f | the fact that, by 
the meaning lariza- sion seems to de rive Irom the 
dif 
reen 
oth- 
ince 
fd 
ble na 
nO 
cof make a suggestion which will be explored in 
ire [greater detail in a subsequent paper: namely, a | | 
on Science must take t upon “pp. 
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HE IDEA 0 f parent- child fixation doubt- ~ Many adult users of these sayings believe 7 
less comes from Freud though he the child “inherits’ the traits in question. 
- dom or never used the tert 1. For hi im, ~ Most studies of problem children at the turn 
the Oedipus Complex was an instinctive and of. the century were based on heredity and 
therefore specific and d universal sal form of libido instinct under the influe nce of the recapitu- 
fixation. Fliigel uses the term often may lation theory and the then current concepts 
be largely responsible for its widespread cur- of biological evolution. A little later, mental | 
-rency.? ‘Howev er, the lite rature contains little testing, Mendelian genetics, the se mi- mystical 
rigorous or s systematic dis scussion of the. instinct theories of. “MacDougall, and the 
cept. Iti is ‘commonly y used without definition, instinctual psy -choanalysis of Freud all co 
as if everyone knew its meaning; “its impli- tributed to delay the present | trend toward a 


cations are not developed; ve ery little careful — sociological explanation of pe rsonality forma 


As 


\s of so m uch social 


RA 


found 


= 


to go to ‘the "Parenta 


is suggested | by such | folk phras es as “ mama’s 
ng,” “sissy, ” “tomboy, “apron. strings,” even social psy chologis sts are 


: “too big for his britches “chip off the from the effec cts: of this paper, 


“just st like his father (or mother),” as they still suffer from F re uc and mental 


= ‘my dad can lick your dad,” “ ‘my is the testing. ‘Bohannon’ thought ‘ only’ ” children 
richest, smartest, st trons the were the result of procreative we veakness and 


world,” “all Tam 1 


“childhood. is is t 

of one’s life,” * and so “on, Many proverbs 

express similar ideas somewhat more = “children 


_tentious ly. W hile not so dramatic asagory Creative weakness. It probabl; 


RSITY OF 


sreek myth, , much of of this folk- talk —— 


m 
I 


most of the social and biological traits « of 


Bohannon’ s children were due to socioecc ay 


closer to. social ceality. 2 
nomic status and parent-child reli ations rather 


C. Fligel, The Study of to anything biologically 
ally inherent in the e “only child” 


cal Press, 1921, esp. 226 ff. As early as page 51, he — W k ‘h l hild 
‘States that parent-fixation isa common usage for — 
e Ocdi pus-Electra (cross-sex) form of fixation. | doomed either r to social cal or 


*For some time, have been working on biological inferiority. 
ver which attempts to show that many psycho- —S 
c and some sociopathic concepts have counter- Bohannon, “A “Study of Pectin an 
a in the Partial truths of folklore, adage, | pro-- E xceptions al C hildren,” Pedagogical S ary and 
verb, : slang, and cliché. Much of these sayings: s Journal of General Psycho! ogy. October, 6, 4 
obvious nonsense but there is also much sound ob- “The Only Child in a 
servation in this “folk psychopathology and thera- 1898, 5:47 5-406. 
A similar relation exists between folk “weather- * Norman Fenton, Only “Child,” 
wisdom’ and meteorolog: gy See F. ‘Humphreys, General 
W eather Prow erbs and Paradoxes. Baltimore: ~Wil- 


have seen i rnard, A 


UNIVE 


- = NEEDED RESEARCH IN PARENT-CHILD FI XAT ION 
g 
— | = 
in 
| 
“3 
“ger onistouncd tensive study Of pecunar caldcren. 
folklore and colloquighexpressions.* Freud implied that their traits were almost wholly 
| recognized this and 1 good Greek inherited. In this study, Be discovered 
does not thing which led to his famous paper, “The a, 
fixation Only Child in a Family” (1898). Many _ 
a” $0 
4 een true in | un 
| 
“4 
— 
ma 
E 


ENT-CHILD FIX: ATION: 
their "negative counterparts ir in father- son 
= mother- daughter ‘ hate,” ambivalence, 
or only . He himself. glimpsed this through a ‘Third; these relations are ofte 
darkly when he wrote: “V ery often and result i in subtle and uncons 


they have be en f forced into an -adultage fes tations by means of s 


‘mothers who very m 

the sharers of their | trial spons ssibili- illness. the ‘parent or. or both, 
“The cause of their backward may become, neurotic or psy chotic,’ or they 3 
- social dev velopment is | to to be found ch chi iefly in in _ ma ay ‘ “outgrow” ( ’ (by t sms he 

thei home ‘surroundings, though “suggestions scribes) the fixation 

of a physical presdisposition are not want- adulthood and parenthood > 

‘ei These sentences indicate some modifi- ae he shortcomings of Freud ‘in ‘Tespect t 

cation: of the biological bias: in the earlier yarent- child relations | are now generally ad 

_ paper where such statements as this occur: Es “mittec d, at least by all except very doctrinair 
“Girls are more likely to inherit than boy Ss, g reudians. Malinowski showed that boys d 
cand from the mother rather ‘than t the father.’””* not hate” their fathers” in an avunculate sc 


‘What he ca lled “inheritance” of personality ciety. ‘The Oedipus Complex seems to be 
traits is almost. ‘entirely to learning or reaction to. authority rather than an expres- 
social conditioning, “and. the fact he sion o of instinctive sexual jealousy.* 
attributed biological prepotency to ‘mothers: clude ‘that both father- role and mother- 

is easily. explained whe n we | that moth- are are cultural rat! ler than biological and thus 
ers are ‘much more_ e closely associated with may be performed by any person of either © 


children than fathers are. His c onception 


> 


inhe ritance was somewhat 1 naive, for Nimkoff and others have. shown that ‘chile 
1 may prefer either parent and that q 
conception of the com- mothers are more often: preferred by both | 
him to at least three apparently boys and girls in our culture.® It. also is prob- 
sound conclus sions. irst, he emphas ized the able that ‘mothers hav e more, and more 
universality of ‘the phe nomenon ‘and thus tens e fixations on 


avoided the scientific defeatism implicit and _ than fathers do. In most t cases, a parent-— 


often explicit in the concept | of cultural rela- child or child- parent fixation ‘probably 
ultural re elativi ity is a fact but it use neurosis and psy to indicate w hether 


not follow that “universal generaliz the subject does or does not recognize that his be- 
| tions are therefore impossible. I hysical and havior is e. Probably 


: 
logical ‘relativity has not prev ented uni- psy like most biopathic, behavior is 
versal generalization 7 these Selds $0 much — relatively harmless and transitory. Certainly some 


cultural ‘relativity has interfered \ with 
universal generalization ii in the social scienc sig May 1044, “Psy action 
The reasons for this are  obet ‘ious. Pee _ and “Biopathy, Psychopathy, and Socio 
” 
Second; | reud made it clear that _fixa- als “Sociopathy. and Antisemitism,” 


journal, November, 1043, 460-464. ro 
ions may be positive or negative. Positive ; Malisowski, Sex ond. Repression in Savage 


ath r laughter and _mother- fixa ions Society. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
, and according to F reud, always ave «1927; ; and The Father in P rimitive a 
1927. WwW ayne Dennis, Th 1e Hopi Child, 189. New 
umily Behavior. New Y¥ ork: Harpe 42, esp. York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940, thinks 
lapter “Sib Relationships.” data confirm Malinowski, 
Only hild,’ sup. , 404, 49s. Meyer F. Nimkoff, “The Child’s ‘Preference for 
‘ather or American Sociological Review 
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factors incest ¢ cations of that cultural phenomena 


Beto ses. gee all parent- child fixation s are are natural phenomena have become clearer, — 
‘not disguised or transfer Freud's s theoretical position has become as un- 


Oedipus-El lectra ‘Complexes some tenable as that of MacDougall or Spencer or 

may be), we must recognize eight forms ‘of Aquinas. Instead of “explaining” culture by 


fixation, with their positive “negative psychoanalysis, it now be ecomes clear that 

: types, rather than the Freudian ‘two; norcan psy choanalytic concepts | can be more ade- 
we any longer accept the too simple F reudian quately * bs ‘explained” by cultural -condition-_ 

explanation of their “genesis. What factors do ing; or more accurately, cultural 
produce them; how they vary in type, ‘inci- phenomena Teciprocally ‘interrelated and 


4 dence, and intensity, etc. matters” for structure and function modify each othe 


intensive and researc h, for the -most within» ascertainable limits. ‘The cultural r 


~ part still waiting to be done. e vision of Freudian theory by such scholars 


was Freud’s misfortune to be educated as B. Mali nowski, K. Horney, -Kardiner, 

in the las st quarter of the nineteenth century E. F romm, J. B. W atson, E. B. rg James 

when the instinct theory was a scientific W. Woodard, J. 
dogma and biology dominated by the needs n no comment. 

"mechanistic materialism then regnant in the 

sciences. Thus, he was practically ‘to have ‘the univ versal ‘descriptive and 

_ predictive power which characterize izes natural — 

cause-and- deriva sci ience. If a generalization covers all dat 

tion irom basic biologic d determinants. He ofa a carefully delimited class wherever they | 

ts not see that these so-called “instincts” me found in time and space, we may regard — 2 

might be merely theoretical inductions ‘it asa sound scientific concept even though 4 

the le observed phenomena —hypotheses rather incidence and magnitude 


than data, as Ellsworth Faris expressed it so ‘nomena v vary widely. It is sugg sted that 


7 nicely” in 1921. F reud was certain the phe- parental fixation is such a conc ept  aithouch 


_ nomena | must be “caused” by preexis a a wholly satisfactory definition is at present 
det 


impossible. Such a will be possible 
instincts which were the inevitable products — impossible. Suc finition | Wul be possible — 


of. biological ev olutio n. Biology must ‘ only after sufficient research has been. done. 
plain’ ’ ps sychology and psy psy ‘chology must. Kex- I However, since empiricé cal research and theo- 


plain” sociology. hus he, like most scholar “retical statement are reciprocally, rel: ated, 


— of his | time, , fell into the fallacy ¢ of “ “Explana- 2 tentative e attempt will be made to formulate | 


tion by Reduction’ which really ¢ explains the. “concept so it can be. tested by research. 
nothing. 10 His view is a logi al conclusion Then some specific. research problems will 


} 


| a ggested, the results of which should 
from the ‘Comtean hierarchy and the Spen-— sug gestec e results of which should 


cerian concept of evolution , both of which ; “confirm, modify, or destroy the concept. The | 
are not inconsistent with the more ancient needed researc! h must be stated as specific, 


teleological idea’ ‘that man is the ‘crown ‘of empirically testable hypotheses which are 
creation and there is a moral and -rationé al televant to the eral Some 

supe maturalistic ‘power r and purpose in 


; 
nonteleological 


ni- 

"proper que tions. Proper questions are those 

| mplexity derived from the extant” of ‘scientific 
Sociolozy.” “Social F orces, “December 192 knowledge and stated in such a way that new 


231, and March, 1930, 369-378, esp. 372 ff. See hi } 

George A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology. New tel lations. demonstrated or 

York: Macmillan Company, 1940, -86, 128- 129, be by the e tested methods ol 


173-174, passim, rch, It is highly desirable 


- 


th 
— 
Int 
all 
| 
“tio 
| 10) 
am 
the 
pli 
MEW Metivus Ur tiie wen 
oo _ Hypotheses may be stated as assertions or — don 
and 
| 


a psy chosociopathic | concept. 
erence with normal and ade- — 

ate social adjustment. F ‘ollowing 


h, G lover, we may say 


hypotheses known, the “task 
wou ld be greatly simplified. -Fre- serious 
quently, a verified hypothesi sis becomes = = 


psy chotic, or psy 


ne 
> difficulty with this defini- 
for theory and useful for practice only afte 1S “satisfactory” and 


‘other research, sometimes remote fields, “serious,’ but they mu must be included because 
been done. In general, en choose hy all persons have varying degrees mental-— 
pothes es because of as avail- emotional conflict, difficulties with work, 


ee ility of data, cost of the rese esearch, per ‘rsonal : play y, and love, and | some mild neurotic and 
interest or curio it pres chotic habits w which may produce p psy 
somatic sy mptoms. S satis sfactory adjustment 
doe “not mean “perfect” adjustment; 
nition ex clusion or nega Ir sense, merely means functioning within the limits 
all definition is residuc al, ie e.. if all n of tolerated deviat ion from current conduct | 
Then A remains, any is norms. he : ‘symptoms become i 
may be defined, or hen behavi ior violates these tolerat ed devia- 


tions, which of course may vary between cul- 
‘the necessary for its tures, between segments of the same culture, 
the body of scientific knowledge and as a result of temporal shifts in knowl- 


accumulates and is integrated, an increasing edge and values, W hen a person a 


amount not-A can be taken by. consent, habitual compulsive -maladjustive mode of 


ugh ff though this is often the source of much response toward another person, object, or 


sent Difficulties arise when things see m activity, , he has a fixation. His: behavi ior indi- 
ible be only somewhat A-ish, or even slightly cates an fixe, ‘vicious circle,” an 


B-is is arly true of most obsessive identification with the object. The 
fixator is the maladj usted yerson; if 


fixated object is a per rson, he may or may 


e, ambit guous, animistic, “not respond to the fixation of the fixator by 


“poetic, “folkloris fuzz t until nothing remains developing a fixation of his o own. 
but a a clear, precise, concise, , denotative sym- W hen the fixator is a parent and the ob- 


m- 
of a sense- ‘observable referent. This is ject ‘is his ¢ child , we e have parent 
asy. Hence, | attempt to define fixation ; When the opposite is true, a child- 
aren not arent fixation. ‘I think Freud is ight that 

I t-child fixation probably will not be | IK nigh 


wholly satisfa ictory either to you or me. fixation is a universal phenome non and that 

Tt can be taken by conse nt—I hope— and c-p fixations occur in v 

that parent- -child fixation is not the same grees in all cultures. However, 


normal parental and filial affection, or _ditioning appears to be a much more 


domination and submission, or acceptance ‘ible and convincing “explanation” of paren- 


and rejection.’ Too much or too little love tal and filial fixation than any instinctual = 
the wrong kind, may indi- “theory, and especially any specific cross- 
fixation without “being fixation. The incestuous | instinct. mpirical study of t 
i same may be true of domination, , submission, phenomena na is s of course possible under 
acceptance, rejection, identification, projec- theory. 
on, ambivalence, and so on, through 
entire list of personality traits and mecha-— 

fixation without Cl “32. Philadelphia 


Saunders Company, 1043. 


arer, that such questions should be crucial for | 
sun- theory and useful for practice but I know It | 
er or no way by which one can be sure on either gu 
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fixa 


ma 


positive a the fixator cheris hes, “love 


suc 

about, defers to, | boasts about, the 

_ proud of, indulges, etc., the fixated person ‘chi 
‘excessively, irrationally, and compulsively ut such cases ‘must be as empiri-  fixa 
the fixator is noticeably maladjusted; not as F tior 
is negative when the fixator “resents, ‘tert 

“hates,” fears, shames and is a ashamed of, is of fixation: father-daughter mig 
humiliates, hurts, threatens, frightens, nags fat r, father-son, son- father, and but 
etc., the fixated person. In many cases both —simil ilarly for mother-child -Telations. Here- sucl 
ty types of behavior may be observed in the after, these eight forms of fixation” will be 
(ambivalence ) but us sually the pos- symbolized as f-d, d-f; f-s, s-f; m-d, d- c-p 
itive or negative type will be ascendant most m-s, more briefly as f- c, and n, 

q the time. ‘Hereafter, the type of fixation m- C, C- In each case, the fixation “may be fron 
will be. designated by the sy mbols PN PN, and the re sponse to it be | D, othe 
> In all cases the fixator is the maladjusted vary in range” and intensity. ore 

‘person, but the fixated person may Tespond definition, all fixation is ps 

by developing a fixation of own, In p- _chosociopathic and oba ably also. acco fo 


dev elop a fixe ation ties a parent i is likely and psy chotic be havior, including some ti 

develop p-c fixation in response to apre- psy chosomatic “symptoms. hese -_phenom- true 


_ existing c-p fixation. However that may be, ena may appear to be quite unrelated to the JJ spec 
and research could tes test. it , there at lea ast basi The cas se is no different, o 

five or six types of ‘response to P, N, A+ 


c and c-p fixation” the tion 

fixation. | These are positive, e, negative e, "spon theseto. The p-c ore c-p fixation ma yo 


is pro 
panied | by varying degrees of ed 
t 


alent pos itive and negative e, t oler from some. other: basic fixation. 4 neur 
dis splaced, hereafter called p, act, For ex xample, the | p-c fixation may be derived chop 


- from the basic fixation of the p parent on one # 


of his own parents, pos sitive or negative, pos- 
-sibly illustrating | whi at called else- 


; and d types 0 ot response. The | p, n, ast ty] 
are similar ‘to the P A+ types: and 
need no ‘comme nt “except to” point | that 

the indicated d types of behavior for par parents where a “ ‘vicious cy ycle,” 3 or he. might fixate 
and children n are different i in origin, intensity y, his child, or one of them, because of a ‘past 
duration, of expression, and love affair, thwarted ambition, marital dis- 


SITY WH 


quent effects on. personality. Positive and cord, or some inferiority feeling. In all such 
“negative and cp fixations are “alike” cases, the fixation is derived and indicates” 
only ‘in the broad sense” indicated above personality maladjustment on the part 
-Tolerative re that the fixated of th paren nt_before he has | assumed the 


person “does. not develop ps) chosociopathic ‘parental role. ‘Similarly , cp fixations may subtl 


a behavior. Displaced response means that the derived by transfer from a basic fixation on the 1 
fixated per son dev elops a fixation on some another person, _obje ct, or activity Suppose | until 


other object: than the parental or filial fixator. have a positive d fixation. The child  nativ 
4 


Such displaced fixation would have to be Pp, n, may respond to this by dev veloping dis pares 
or If an observed fixation is not know placed negative d-m fixation. A frequent 
1 — to be due to displacement, capital | letters — cause of such | a pattern i is is the preexisting N ambi 
Rejecting t the  Oedipus-Electra Complex a terminology. and point of in 


paragraph, see citations in Note 7, 


See chapter VII, “Personality Development an 
Marriage,” esp. 147-149, in Reuben and Howard 
Becker, Editors, Marriage and the Family. Boston: 


D.C. Heath and Company, 1042. 


q 
ubtless many cases in which the 
— 
— 
f 
2 ( i 
ve? Vs 
} 
t 
a 
| 
4 
(2 
jection of other forms of p-c- a beyor 
as compensatory or displac 
tations of the repressed “incest instinct. 
god 


NEE DE! 
f the father on the mother, or at least -1 of which will doubtless be geatly improved a 
discord between them. In 7 Statistical analyse Ses such as. those employ ed 
a case, the P f- -d fixation is de rived from. by Kirkpatrick, ‘Sy: monds, S Stegner and 
the father’s negative fixation on his wife the Krout, and others. “seem promising. he 
child’s response is likely to be a basic P d- f Rorschach may become a valuable re- 
fixation and a displaced negative d-m fixa- search t tool, combining as it does, psychiatric 
“tion which of course is derived. If such | pat-— psy ychoanalytic) case. study and statis-. 


terns are common, as I believe they are, they tical techniques.’ The Moreno psy chodra- 


iter, ff might be regarded as s confirmation of Freud, matic procedures may become useful both | 
an but according to the view developec 1 here, “for diagnosis and ‘therapy of mild and ob- 
such displaced responses could equi ally well: vious as well as severe and marked | p- C, c Ps _ 


ccur in any of the eight forms of and and other kinds of fixation. 
p fi A als lev velop a ‘ Another poms ing. development is the 
de riv by fer sis techniques of W. 
Sheldon and associates © Tt may be that an 
is I more likely to : 
“success: in connection with recreation, a positive fixation on an endomorphic child 
ore ion.  andan negative fixation ona or 


of our normal behavi ior has ts genesis in such parent with strong somatotonia ¢ or 

transfe 3 displaceme nt , proje ction, ide ntifica- tonia is more likely to have a negative fixa- 

tion, compe nsation behavior. ‘lt is also. tion on an endomorphic child with normal | 

true that all pec c and c- p fix fixations | are “merely that a parent with 

specific ins stances of § ge neric fixation which ment congenial to less 
-may exist in any social relationship. Fixa- : 
tion is merely socialization gone awry. It “that i is markedly dyscrastic, and vice versa; 

be ‘positive, negative, or ambivalent; so on through the whole lis 

‘neurotic or ‘psychotic; basic or deriv ed; psy- a combinations body 


severe or mild; 


“ree 


symptoms mi "exist; and of all which j is both and 
these, and probably r many ‘more, types, dura- titative. I was” more excited by these 
“nection” with the eight. -fo fold forms of. _-*. Kirkpatrick, “A Statistical Inves tigat ion 


child fixati on. Psychoanalytic Theory of Mate Selection,” Jour- 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1037, 32 


Wer need better ‘methods. for the detection 30; Percival M. Symonds, “Some Basic Concepts - 
of p-c and c-p fixations. At present, we rely in Parent-Child Relationships, American Journal 


largely _ commonsense which’ can recog- »sychology (Golden “Jubilee Volume, 
i 206; and The Psychology of Parent-Child Re 
nize only crude and obvious cases. The 
“lationships. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 


= ubt le influences of fixation | escape us for pany, y, 1930, especially chapters II and IV; Ross 
th part and: will continue to do | so Stegner and Maurice H. Krout, “A Correlational 


} until we devi ise more objective and discrimi- ‘Study of Personality Development and Structure,” 


native methods of observation. Journal normal and 35: 
parent- “child relations us sually_ fluctuate be- For an interesting of Rorschach 
pe een love” and ‘ hate.” os ‘his ‘is. normal ‘methods to unliterate subjects, see Emil Oberholzer, 
ambivalence. W e have the A+ type of fixa- “Rorschach’s Experiment and the Alorese,” chapter 


tion only when there is evidence of some Cora Du Bois, The Minne- 


pay of psychosociopathic behavior | on ‘the 
part of the fixator. At present, we can go’ H. Sheldon, et al., The Varieties of Humes 
beyond commonsense by the various meth- oe Physique, 1940, and ms Varieties of Temperament. 


ods of case. study and pencil- paper tests, all 1 ork: Har per and Brothers. 
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s of Sheldon | than by , anything I have ee much success from his initial efforts. 


"AL REV! 


read doce ie Physiologic -al Foundations of in this direction. V arious other instrumental ‘| 
Animal Behavior and . Animal Drive and the devices for observing, classifying, 


Learning Process. cess. Sheldon’s w ork may may perimentally producing and testing 


ing 
at, 


v, and, those scientis! ts who re- 
nena and honestly accept the — 
eae of that innocent statemen 
In general, in ns strumentalized 
In general, instrume 
likely’ to advance: science. 
a Hence, if ‘we can study p-c and c- Pp fixation 
‘me ethods -simil: ar to those er employed by 
| Pavlov shall the 


ch 1 


in all fields. 


from the shortcomings of the 


be as important for the understand- ality traits 
human _ behav ior as the of d dev eloped. 


gard social phenomena as natural context. Maladjus tment to all the major in- 
arch im n- stitutions, defective manners, morals, 


is 


and functions will — 


Such research must not. ignore 


and 
mode s of spee ch and action, ov er- aggressive. 
ness and over- submissiveness, -reclus siveness, 
irrational worries, fears, and sens e of sin and 


shame, compensatory and su ubstitutive be- 


a. 
hav jor, and so on on, = be rather ¢ directly 
and forms oj 


related to the various” ty pes 
and c-p fixation, t the ty of 
p-c and ¢ fix 1 th Pp 


e, verbal, _ subjective _ methods $s sponse the reto. should be clearly unde 


e now so largely depend. ‘Stand- 


‘stood that no suggestion is” made here, or 


penc il tests and interviewing implied, that p-c c and c-p fixation has any- 


s and clearly formulated 


he: ales 


chy pol heses are g 


t improv ements 0° er : 


thing like the central and basic significance 


for social behavior ascribed to the Oedipus 


‘monsense, ins intuition, and all infor- Complex by Freud. It is merely suggested 


_ mal and unrigorous procedures, but precise 


ins strumentalized means of observation | and 


_classificat tion would be still ‘more profitable. 
We rapidly moving ‘in this: direction. 
Thus, ‘Polygraphie_ in uments with auto- 


timing. tend | ‘the 


ar 


may transform interviewing, from an art 


applied science. Hypnoanalysis may become 
a routine and valuable of -interviev w- 


onfirmi ng the good old adage, “in vino veri 


Response endocrine _dosag na} 
to ‘bet us useful j in studying both body 


Robert Linder, Rebel W a 
The Hypnoanaly sis of a | Criminal Psychopath. New | 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1944. In this cas Se, family 
disorganization was revealed and defective vision 


(apparently psychosomatic) was q suspect f 
2 a lars ge part of criminal behavior has ‘its. origin in 


defective family relations and that a great deal of 
_ our physiological ailments are psychosomatic mani- 
‘festations of the same kinds of basic in 


some 


ing.’ sera” may also give ‘interview- havior, 


require that we 


clas 


that such fixations are fi actors in many forms 
of maladjus tment and exist in some form to 
in all cultures. So ste pc 


al 
degree 
and c- Pp fixation is, or may be, niversal in 


the s > same sen se that it typhoid fever is uni- 
versal. se nt, most 


Pot 


vant knowledge. 
evere psy chosociopathi 
we 


— wered before we 
to speak s cientifically about such fixations 


to nothing c giv ing prev entive and 


therapeutic ‘advice. P roper ans swers require 


sufficient repeated research each 


hy ypothesis s so we can say, on ‘Tt is a scienti 
fact that ‘under: the specified conditions se 


phenomena do exist in the indicated amounts 


pst intensitie 5.” If we were able to add, “and 

they are ‘caused’ by x- -conditions and result 
in y -effects,” so much the better the 
first type of st atements s can be made, the 
second will follow in due time. Proper 

scertain such | 
for all major cultures, races, and s socioeco-— 


d then correlate” specified 


an- 
facts 


TSON- 
|| 
| 


EARCH T-CHILD FIXATION 


forms « fantasy and escapism, , tantrums, stut-_ 


“sub sequent ‘personality traits and social tering and other speech defects, eneuresis 


“havior. WwW vith such scientific finger- nail biting, night-terrors, truancy 


: 


“formulated within the context of our own ation? 
culture but, with some modifications, they, 
, be applicable to any culture. | Proper may ‘have had on their 


answers would require as scertail ning rates and types 0 of f response to | fixations their par 
intensities by race, sex, socioeconomic s status, ents may have had on them, affect thei 


ired intelligence, physical and mental fix ration — the 


peramel nts rural, urban, and perhaps" Te- o what extent do fixations deve op 


onal and sectional res ‘ide ence, education: al the absence of fixations and how 
: they dis tributed as to P, N, A= in 


sc = 
evel, income, occupation, and possibly na- df, s f and forms? And | 
tivity, religion and other categories th thought are the p, n, a=, t, d responses: of 


oth How much p- and ¢ cp ts? possible to distinguish basic 


ns Ss a 
2 What is the relative incidence of the eight us derived fix fixations and | how is the dis} laced | 
“forms of fixation? ype of response related. to ‘them? hat 


N. are the commonest patterns of dis placed 


elatiy 


N At and ] 
ast, | i , d responses in the ¢ eight forms of 


hat ; are the mos st common of fixation with reference to ordinal p position 
A fixation behavior of the father and sex” composition of the family? 


child and -mother- child forms in our (W hen ther re are more than two. children, 


what e the mos on this becomes quite ¢ complicated ar and would 


them? . What is the relation between fixation and 


wee 


he same for c-f and c-1 c-m of children? F or example, what types 
= 


is adolescent rebellion related to I 
A= fixation in the eight prc and ¢- “eight ‘forms of would found 
forms of fixation and the Pp, n, = families of three boys and one girl 

types of response thereto; a5, when the girl j is a varying number of y years 
8. What are the e intensit ies a and distributions _ —- younger than Roget youngest boy? (Here 

of n act, t, d types of response to. also- the number of combinations is very 

the P_ N += types of fixation in whe there are more than two chil- 

Can p-¢ or ¢-p domination and submission 


exist in the absence of p-c and c p fixa 


same thing as P, N A= types of amounts? 
c-p fixation? (Chil dren in over- How is the oh juent adult life of ‘chil- 
acce ae poe reject parents as well as par- a affected by the various types and 
can it to children. degrees of fixation and responses thereto 
are the at, t, d types of swith reference to such things as psycho- 
sponse to the P, N, A+ types of fixa- mt pat thic and sociopathic behavior, ‘mate se- 


tion (in n the eight Forms) related | to such le ction hi and success, 


tific research. What kinds of personality defects in p: ‘+ 
and | 
ness, | 
anc 
be 
lipus 
orms 
To what extent _do children reciprocate_ 
hid § 
tific 
the 
— eo 


> 


AN 
and success, recreational and artistic ac- flora, and feces, it happened 
tivities, religious life, and so on? — to contain digitalis. Perhaps our thousands 


20. . W hat are the incidence and intensity of of volumes of verbal - brew for the rearing 


various types an and forms of fixation children contain no digitalis —unless it be 
among somatic types when they have the 


the advice to wash ‘em, fee d ’e m, love ’em, 
normal viscerotonic , somatotonic, 


ss and let ’em sleep. “L ove” is often nomini rated 
cerebrotonic temper eraments, and also for ye 
the common dysplastic and dyscrastic— the digitalis Tole, but I doubt it when 
> types? Since children may have body and reflect t upon the crimes committed against 
types differing from those children in the name of “love.” My own for-— 
their parents, and since there are 7 6 Which obvious ly is based upon com 


ein os types and perhaps as many _ monsense rather than scientific knowledge, i 


temperament types, research in this field — to to make the child as quickly. and site a be 

sey be very complicated, but it may be independent of the parent as possible: feed — = 

very fruit ful. prope: rly tell him the’ truth; love him | as 

hile these suggestions are by no means visely and teach give and | 

exhaustive and one of them would affec ction easily and gladly; teach him ‘from 

‘have to be broken into many specific the cradle to play, work, laugh, study, and 

hypotheses, the factual data rei quired | think critically and creatively; -and_ never 

definitive answer rs to these questions might do anything for “him that he can do for Sou 
_ be very useful and certainly would suggest himself, This is mii easier said than done: 


many hy -potheses for further research. hese re elevant ntific knowledge i is badly needed. 
questions reveal something of my idea of ever, think Teas onable approximé 

kind and amount of research which must be tion of prevent many p-c and c-p 


before we can speak about fixation and would Parents 


G 


x _at once; many would lead to no conclusion; During the last fifty years, hundreds of [FR wh: 
ome doubtless would 1 negate their hypothe- thousands, perhaps" millions, of man-! hours mar 
s. Negative conclusions often are as useful of _Tesearc h_ he ave been n devoted to the the 


as positiv e ones. If the negative sion anatomy, physiology and che mistry of the inst 
that there are no ahes ts, goblins, sp ts, blood. It has paid enormous dividends <a | Zz 


OF 


devils, souls, gods, imps, nymphs, and _haps a similar amount of research in p-c and lev 
n the world were as. convincing to. the re rest fixe ation would pay similar dividends ii 
o | of mankind as it is to many scientists, there our understanding of the formation and de- J thro 
would be a lot of changes i in human | behavior. formation of | personality. Blood earch 
2 Ev ery positive e finding its ts negat! itive started almost from scratch: ; we start with hous 
terpart and a succession of negative findings a great of relevant scientific “der 
‘May generate a convincing positive inference knowledge and a thorough of sci- 
OF } —as in the case of ghosts and goblins, 7 entific method and re se } hen 
Be ntil a consider able amount of such sug: we ha ave to do is go to Ts 
gested research has” been done, most of our continue le to dez with 
glib talk about the causes, eect, and con- social problems” to the detriment of the basi - Play 
2 rol of p-c and cp fixations remé ain research which alone can prov ide the sci 
‘in the same category as the old lady’s brew b ased 1 tec chniques for the diagnos sis, | ea 


for shortness" s of breath. nosis, therapy, prevention | of ps : 
its 57- varieties of witch’s pathic and sociopathic ills. 
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THE LUMB JERTACK 


niversity 
~ for cables and shoe eyelets for blocks we would an 
pine timber build miniature skidroads. Each. operation was 

Ac carried out strictly according to appoved 
methods. . Bill, younger brother, 
- who had spent a summer as whistle punk in 

a Thurston’s camp, was hook-tender by virtue of 

his experience. He’ d stand on a stump and give 
_ migration orders. When things went haywire, he poured ed 


for th expletives. in true logger style. 


: here isa lure to loggin; persists 
ia ‘to the present day. It has” been well 
1 logging. By Pressed | by Robert Swans — 
‘been. sin this second big migri was ‘There s a life that is close unto nature, where * 


= momentum, the steam “donkey” en- soul is happy and free, 


LABRARIES § 


“Sound nae of the lowe er ‘Columbia 


gine was in genera al use” “throughout the And you live by the of your muscle— ah, 


there is the life to suit | 


densely timbe ered istal strip. west of the to 
job in a shipyard is lousy—a paradise fit 


S&S eee 82 => 


—— 
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to Hell with a life in the city; I'm off—to a a 
logging 


Although the ‘modern logge r may’ have 


befor re. “he was “ d keen inte rest in his forest work | and be proud 


of the machine tools with which he i is 
2 _ skillful , he is much more likely to be ma 


than the early day lu nberj ck and of 
hz to. nan the early day lumberjack ana oiten’ 


throw a roll of dirty blankets on my back _Teturns eve ry night to his home| on a “stump 


weeee 


and hit the trail for an old-fas shioned bunk : ranch” ¢ or in as small town, 1. This is true of 


young “cat hooker’ (boss. of a caterpillar” 


house. here ngle blessedness was the o ular 
yarding crew) who told me recently that he 


ter of the ¢ day. That great and 


=> > > » 


glorious freedom and he-men could alk to in an aluminum plant, but that. 


~he-men in he- mi in language “too much gas” ‘ina: shipyard 

In communities, both past and ; at Pea earl Harbor, but 


in eint the r ther re “was “too “much fooling around.” He 

the woods, the fresh the good 


ab s boyhood distance from this “cat crew” was a group 
yhood | this S 


three stump- rancher “power faller rs”” 
whose children attend a consolidated 


In my y to 
end or a a donkey ‘in the valley. hey are proud of their -elec- 


puncher. We would engines tric saw. It took them only five minutes 


Des: wheels and ot ther discarded junk. They were “fall” a five-foot Douglas fr. ‘Three out of 
retty good too v wil th sing cords | 


ger wrote me as follows 


From “The e Call of t he Timbers’ in 


Mi arsh U Inde rw rood, he L hymes of Ww estern ogger. V ancouv 


st | 
m 
& 
nd 
| 
ne: 
nd 
urs married. A lumberjack who had labored | 
the the woods of Vermont 
the gton f or 2 ears | 
de- | 
th 
ith | 
All 


every four of the 160 men on this 
all types of American workmen pany in ack ‘Hills, west 0 Olympia. 
logger is probably the greatest indi- Most of the time I w as assigned to a gang 
-vidualist. His problem ‘is always changing. that: built “fore and a it” skidroads, “chutes 
New conditions Present new possibili ties. He of logs laid len gthwise through which strings | 
has to figure’ out ways of doing things. of “round stuff” were cabled to the railroad 


initiative: is essen ntial | to success. Put “landing” by donkey engines. At that time 


in occupation requiring - most of the loggers were homeless men. 


pr rovising and he is an ay apt student. A big Many of the men with whom I worked could 


rc ‘the men n who are “doing on not speak English. Pointing to the su 
thi the P acific Northw est have worked | of the recently arriv ed ‘Austrians: Ww to 


in the woods. * know what called it. At. the same time 
or the man who is. running logging ‘the Simpson Logging ‘Company a few miles 
camp “everything ahead is different and to the north s specialized on Finns Its 
everything behind is behind.” It is a game “came direct from Fink and wearing t ti ags 
of ‘chance. The logging contacter has to. sed to Shelton, W ashington. Swedes and 
gamble that ‘he can put logs seed the mill Norwegians have also played an imports ant 
such and “such a price. role in the lumber industry of the 
Northwest. 
the loggers an the mill men of the The loggers at Car amp 7 carried their own 
Pacific Northwest. Most of the jobs ina ‘bindles,” ’ or blanket rolls. A “bindle- stiff” 
sawmill are routine ‘and 1 monotonous. With walking along the railroad or ‘highway was 
the exception of a few positions, , such as a characteris tic sight in those times. s. Riding 
head sawyer -and— automatic. trimmern rman, on “the 1e logging train or hiking ove over a moun- 
less skill is needed. In general the logger is tain trail were the only means of access to 
more intelligent and receives more pay than Camp 7. The beds, in the big bunkhouse 
‘the mill hand. oggers’ wives resent being “were made of wood ‘softened | slightly with 
confused with” mill workers’ wi They were frequently vermin- -infested.. 
_ The dev ‘lopment 0 of logging technology in Even at this time there were a few families q 
the Pacific Northwest since about 1895 may ‘About 8 of the 110 men lived with their, 
‘be divided toughly into: three stages: families in. little shacks along the railroad 
ground skidding of logs to” railroad s purs, a Bere Not long after this, living conditions 
thod that began t to decline rapidly by in stag camps beg ran 1 to improve. In 1 1914 
(2 overhead railroad logging, which Ronald “McDonald, | who was in charge of 
began in 1906, achieved popularity after the C herry V alley” logging operations for 
191 5, and ‘reached its peak in 1920’  Weyerhauser, had his men living in 12 rail- 
and (3) truck-and- tractor logging which cars which were pplied with steam 
began on small scale before 1920 but a. hea hot water r electric lights. A hi car 
not increase rapidly until — 932. The | was fitted u up as a reading and writing room. s 
st stage creat ted a vhich is generally conceded, however, that the | 


onc howe 
} 


duced the “st tag camp”; - during the second big: LW.W. ‘strike i in 1917 marked the end 


period large “ family camps,” or company — the bindle stiff er: a. After that, sheets, 
towns, were deve loped: the third stage has kets, pillows, and pillow cases were provi 
€ ncouraged communities of ‘independent fa fam- the companies. The W. celebrate 
ilies. the ‘increasing accessibility of by burning their old “ sougans,” or com 


f the early days have been largely replaced Lumberjacks: hard. “They 


by married” men. ‘This paper i is, therefore, 
_ primarily concerned with the i increasing do- 
_ mestication of ‘the lumberjack, 
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cause time man would have 


but they 
oR chicken in Franklin’s face. “Damn you,’ 
Franklin, “I'll have your pig tail 
Grabbing: up as teak knife he makes for 


and. “women now, 
don't save e it. At. Camp the 
_ principal objective was to make a “stake” 
and then go ona spree. The ‘boomers,’ ” or 


nes Chinese who, with a wild yell, goes ‘out the door 
rt-st: ak ers,” were eon the move all the 
ad akers, all with the big “ sniper ” after | him. Women scream 
i ime. They would work a few weeks at Camp and ‘men rush to the door. ‘The room se 


on a cand then work a short quite suddenly filled with people. amt 


willin ng to work 4 the: Fourth of July or or hell of bere. ” 
big days in the Both ov logging and truck 
m of Tavis tractor logging may be s 


Cc 
iles like Olyny mpia, or or 
= 
_attle, but the men from the woods were an 
outcast group as far as” ‘the ‘respectable So- Co- -ope tation ap it 
ciety” of these communities was concerned. possible for me to spend 2 27 days during 
The following excerpts from a statement 1944 in t the field. Nine operations of vary- ia 
written for this ps aper by Paul J. Reppeto, ing si sizes and types» were visited. The logging 
wn cli mber’ for the L ong-Bell logging op- town of F ‘orks was studi ied for six days. 
erations | at -Ryderwood, Washington, and their wives were interviewed 
scribe one of these binges of about ‘thirty informally on. the job or homes. Due 1 
ing to the war the lumber industry short-_ 
oh handed. W omen have replaced men to some 
Loggers were “quite welcome in Albany, ils ery li g 
sto gon, when alone, or in pairs, but when in oups ¢xtent in t ae mi but on y toa imited 
use otherwise. Resentment of this attitude degree in the “woods. One sixth of the em- 
vith | plus high-octane liquor i is what started the fights. = ploy ees in 1 the 1 world’s s largest saw mills at 3 4 
ted. We are dressed clean, new over ralls, rolled Longview wome n. There are not 
| up about four inches at the bottom. With mone young single men in the logs gg 5 - |e 
in our pockets and cons scious ¢ of phy sical well before the war and at the same time some 
aa being, it is difficult to keep “ene swaggering just of the older married men are working in the — ; an 
little. To boys who have in in the bru: shipy ards. To “meet the urgent demand for 
long time, the feel of the pavement and the logs it has 
it has been necessary to emp oy a sub- 
9 rightly lighted 1 shop windows with their attrac- grou competent 
tive displays are e as wonderful as New York. 
ta 
rail- women Franklin” bluntly that he’ ol 
sam better “lay off.” Jack and I decide to take in a the war seems ‘to ave been to increase af 
room it see ms I I hav 
scarcely closed my eyes when I am aw 
the 
by a tremendous racket. It proves to be Tom erhead ‘the 
ded d to handle. Franklin is in a be a p in a “sp par tree” so that one end of the ie 
mood. He’d exchanged amenities with | one of log lifted, the “othe nd dragging alc 
>, $ = 55 > 
the night cops and seethes with growling rese 


nt- 
ment. Tom’s remarks he’d found the en- the ground. ‘The kyline” differs: from, this: 
high-l lead” method ‘in that two spar trees 


tertainment sought. 


Next day, while waiting for our order at the . 
*Chink’s,” Tom and F ranklin come in—really vored an increase in the size and the com 
Such men start getting dru k abo y of logging engines - ra inating in © 


= 


are used, The shift to overhead logging fa- 


| 
can take mor 
— 


steel tower “skidders” weighing whe n papa in on Saturday evening 


 dadat and capable of hauling logs at a “we all sat and lis tened for hours as he told 
speed of goo feet per minute.* Such us of his | riences in the woods during 
and speed, coupled | with “ highball” « peed» ‘the w week.” Families of this” type tend to be 
logging, increas sed th accident rate in matricentric. hile the father is away the 
try already listed as the most haz- mother ev ery thing and this gets to 
irdous. It is significan hat in the State be a habit. 
s. It is significant that in the Stat 
of Was shington during 1943 and +1944, Some isolated woods camps do make pro- 
period the n ‘manpower shorts age mi ade vision | for families. The Schafer Brothers’ 
it ‘difficult for employers s to‘ ‘highball,” logging camp in the Olympic Nation: al 
average a annual frequency f for Jogging fatali- est, proba the: best equipped i n the ‘State, 
‘bull 
compared 


“with ece r nine- -ye 


25 y 
familly. “for yer Ble finally 
Car amp 30 ut of Vail is a Ome to a comfortable home ona little 
hee and twenty minutes is the fas test time acre place near Shelton. Here he has chickens. 
that the j je ky ede to make and a strawber ny patch. ‘Ther re is 
oad between 
nd I s at Vail. Data 
ary. for in come tax deductions. show 
at of the 168-mi in crew at Camp 3 exactly or two, bat I here 


are te 1 


rarried two- thirds are for free rent and half the camp. ‘Women like tc 
single.® at ‘or the entire Vail- McDonald log- _ shop and drive a around town, It helps if there i is 

operations. Reo situation is. s almost re- a good road into camp, but a logging camp isn't. 

marr 42 per- permanent anyway. You get moved out or the 

camp shuts s down. T have” three kids and 


s are available i ten the little them n to have more than a one-r OM. 
and a Poor teacher. 


‘company town n of Vail, there are no families 
ing at Camp 3. Many of the married m me’ Conditions have e, of course, greatly im- 
n logging c amps _ prefer to m proved in these modern camps. The dining 
completely away from either the. camp tables are ofte serv ed by female flunkies, 
or the company “town. The logger r can be sometimes called “Jills.” The food itself 
more free to work where he pleases and his os a marvel to the ¢ outs ider. A recent s tudy 
family can live near relatives and have the of the loggers” at C Camp 5 ‘of the Simpson | | 
advantage of a good | ‘school. One * Logging Company sho. wed that the y were 
guard” at C ‘amp 3 3 gets home eve ery Saturday consuming 5,000 to 6,000 calories a day. ; 
wd ta st the policy” of s some companies to ¢ en- 
own for a a weekly shopping t trip. In another ‘courage ‘their men to live with their famili es 
> logger family, which included eight children in company towns,” The biggest of these e 
“ho, “family camps” was established twenty years: 
- am indebted to J. Kenneth Pearce, Professor ago by the Long-Bell Lumber Comps any at 


‘of Forest 
try at the University of Washington, Was ashington. From Ryderwood 
information on and on sev eral other technical 
‘Points. the men are taken out 16 miles or more by 
yorking seven seasons in a ‘vari ety speeder to’ a variety of points on 
camps the sparsely settled central and big project and are brought back to theit 
or of V ancouver Island, C families: at night. Although provision i is made. 
nett, one of Professor C. W . Topping’s students at ths 
- the Univ rsity of British Columbia, estimates that . for single 1 men at the “ Tavern,’ ’ three-four 
less than one-third of the employees in any of these of the crew ar e! matried. = he company has : 


camps men. recently built theatre which is provided 
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to the n aa on an n excellent p priv ately 
x wned g gray vel road wide enough for big 
trucks 12 feet to pas at 40 miles 


,a club ‘room for the women, an ‘hour. Truck and trailer — call 


a beauty s a lodge e hall and a. barber logging 
shop. These and other paternalistic “cats” has 
are designed to the m men more satisfied ‘in pushing road Wich haul 
and to reduce labor ‘turnov the logs, a towing winch \ which ¢ en nables it to. 
In 1924 the population ¢ of Ry derwood was cable y ‘ard its own logs within a short. radius, — 
about 2,000; 1044 it had dropped a logging arch that makes it pos ssible 
1,000. Only 150 of t the 375 houses are now to lift one end of the logs it has yarded 
rented. “Stump ranchers” started working and pull them to the oader. 
for the ten years. ag o and Seventy percent of a total logging force 


about one-third of the at Snoqualmie | Falls of 216 are married, Most 


THE UMBERJACK 


They live on small farms of these | family men return ev very night to 


y from Ryderwood and he Orchard,” “T he Terrace,” ” “River rside”’ 
commute daily ‘<a rivate automobiles. The e or “The Hill,’ ” neighborhoods of somewhat | 


earnings of fallers and buc buckers who are on different status in the e company — town of 


a piece- work basis down nin summer he Snoqualmie Falls, « to widely s scattered 

ai there i is more ranch | work and u up in winter. © homes in the Snoqualmie River valley . This 

 & Ine serious difficulty seems to be endemic — company has recently encouraged interest in 
in company | towns like Ryderwood. Nobody ‘their husbanj ind’s work by taking the loggers’ 


= 


oe 3 owns any prope rty. The people have no stake wives on a trip into: the woods. Ma iny of 
the” town, no roots in ‘the ground, and the wives enjoy ed this tour “very much. 


consequently lit ttle feeling of comnneney te Others have “never been in the woods and 
sponsibility. A keen interest in. the athletic 


8 ss wees 


do not care to— go. In fact one faller’s wile 


not know what a | “springboard” is, 


activities of the Ryde rwood Public School i is 
_ a major constructive factor. Aside from essential item in her “hus sband’ s equipment. 


athletics ‘there is little for youngsters to do ‘S0- -called “gyppo” loggers, men who | 
ss ter school hours. It is interesting that the log by ‘contract, use trucks to a greater ex- 
boy who broke a large numbe r of windows — tent than the big operators. xeny often pay 
in the school is now making good as a ma- better than. aver “The men 
It is not known what has happened more > likely stay. 
to the boys th at tied a cow _in the school i 
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in they “not belong toa 


near W 2. They are now getting more than union 
rural trade center admitted that they pane wages. In a typical tie mill located in a sec- 
loggers’ business , but insisted ‘that: they ti ion “of second growth Douglas fi high on 


did 1 not want the “roughnecks” from Ry der- a m ountain side the men receive from $10 
attending their school and associating for eight- hour day. All excep 
with their children, three of these 13 men are married and all o 
he recent shift from “ove erhead ‘railroad | them have permanent homes in t the valley. 

logging truck- -and- I-tractor methods was _ Although only 54, 4, Joe, the rigger on 
facilitated by the improvements truck- tie-mill crew, has hz ad 38 \ years rs of experience 

_ and-tractor design. The geared “locie’ can asa logger and feels that he is too old to work — 

-g0 ‘up 3 a 6 percent grade; the log truck, a in the woods. When the donkey engine “high - 


20 percent ; the t tractor, a 40 percent. One le ads” entire trees direct to the little tie mill” 
of the largest — truck-and- tractor operations — one does have to be spry to esc escape injury. 
in W the Snoqualmie The job is. okay for ¢ man, thinks 
but he doesn’ t wa nt any of hi his four 

— 


old” with the latest in equipment includit 
ing “crying room” so that small children will not | 
be ; the augienge be came building 
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“sons to do it. The “whistle punk” doesn’t F Watts, Chief, 
his boy to work in ‘the woods either. reached their first 
_ The many “phy sical dangers in logging and closing” f sawmills brought ‘them cl to 
the i idea that the occupation | has a low status - the second when the | war came to the res- 


‘seem to be factors in this attitude. In con- cue. 


“trast mos t loggers feel that their status has Ase early as 1897 Edmor nd S 


improved. . For example: (1) “In the to become “the grand old man” of f the Uni- 
“the logger was an outcast. He was shunned versity: of W ashington bis 


| by people in the cities es. Now you can’t tell — 

chim from anyone else’; (2 a used to be : nered in such a scientific way 
ashamed of being a logger: now I am prouc 


do shall not find the 
tobe one” 
During the summer of 1913 when I worked of the loggers “are beg nning to answer this 


on a state highway survey near Morton there plea with sust stained | yield programs. . This 
owe Te no tie mills i in this area. More than 60 7 means | that one does ‘not cut more than the 


tie m iills now 1 use the “tie docks” in this “tie forest will gro nder leade 
center of the nation. Unfortunately the George Drake, a 


heavy cost of trucking over steep 1 mountain — forestry , the Simpson — 


roads, $14 to take a load of ties to Morton is worked out a susté yield i in 
from the mill where Joe works, makes es every- _ the Shelton region. To achieve this it will be 


thing but the ties a + complete waste. Ends, necessary to reduce the cut from 160 


slabs, and s sawdust are either burned with to 100 ) million | a year. Due to wartime ¢ 


the | slash or are leit o on ‘the mounté ot mands for lumber, this _ is not being done. 


create a fire hazard. The company has acquired 150,000 acres of 


A feeling of inexhaustible supply seems second growth | land on \ which ‘the “young 


to “have been characteristic of logging op- stuff” varies in age” from 20 ‘to 60 years. a) 

erations as” ‘they moved westward Much of this i is included i in the Sout th Oly: 

~ Bangor, Mai ine. to Grays Harbor, W ashing- — pic Tree Farm which is under the ‘direction: 
ton, ‘It has been’ associat ted with a was agr raduate forester . The W ‘ashington state 
ness that has been by no means limited to Reforestation Act makes it possible to reduce 
tie mills. Too often taxes on this farm as long as it is used ex- 
- followed by an attitude of | hopelessness. A - clusive ely for growing trees. It is like grow growing 
Stewart Holbrook has dramatically ‘indicated corn & except “that it takes 100 years rather 
“there a are in Oregon and W ash- than roo days. 


“ghost t towns still walk.’ ” At he = Neils also a 


L ud 


Canal, w ch for three years was a 


thriving cente for the sawing: Colle ge in 


there is now “nothing but dock, its permanent Draper Springs Camp ab 


country store and a few hous ses. On one 12 miles south of Mt. Adams. With the con- 


strip” of railroad” sixty-five miles long be- ‘templated working cycle this company ha 


tween Chehalis and Ray mond “one eons see one-third enough timber for a 40-million- a- 
~ om the remnants of no less than nine former year cut. One third more will probably I 


_ saw mill tow ns. In another seven years the av vailable from 1 state and national forests. An 


mber supply of its district will be gone other third is is: wanted from. the Yakima 
Ry derwood will be added to the e long dian Res servation. Phe company» is 100 ) per 
roster of “ghost towns “Several years ago cent committed tc to a program of selective 
; men of Grays Harbor adopted a 
wo billion ‘or bus ” writes Lyle 


Porests.. May, 1937, pp. 216-2 217 
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d by the forester for. cutting are sal- recalls. ‘ — men 


vage percent are thinnings; the remain- time.”’ Now Morgan is a good of 
are marked on the basis of their maturity ‘a successful ‘ ‘gyppo.” 


and mé narket value. ‘Tractors, which are used Forks has grown from about 100 in 1 192 4 


here. and open ponderosa’ pine forests a I ,000 now (1944). Accord: 


cially | well adapted to se lective logging. 
Draper Springs the of logg ging gener ration was marrying 
‘community that is possible with long time -driving to work. This is how the town of Forks 
planning. With its 28 comfortable houses ~ was built up. It is almost entirely a a logging 


vas) 


_ scattered through a pine grove, most of them town. Small operators carry steadier crews and Pork 
surrounded with | awns and Sowers, it looks _ get more work out of the men . My crew is 
entirely “home guard, ” This makes 


more like a mounts = 
logging amp. There is a se better ¢ Class of Inher, There 2 are of 
single men in a total crew of 75. Some of the — ——e 
. He drives from home to work. The 
fa ‘small anche s the 
average married man prefers truck to rail 
rev vealed by U na yner who interviewed Morgan pays th the d drivers of of his $10,000 
six wiv es, are saving money to buy ranches. truck-and- trailer w units $1.25 an hour w with 
Most of rs an int erest” in for. overtime. Since time i is figured 
their homes o the On from house: to house “driv ers Orc 
~ 
pris sing | Swede has Dui a a house barn pet 00 
ow (June, 
] owned tract 4 
‘ 729 miles from ‘orks. Man ny of these 
‘trees: are 200 feet tall and an occasional one 
is 14 feet in diameter at the base. Thirteen — 
trucks carry the logs to a railroad near Fork Ss, 
‘Parent eacher Association, ‘which, in turn, dumps them in 1 salt water 
gas atoning as at Port Angeles. The “cat. skinner r” on this 
operation appropriately nicknamed 
“leather ears.” His tractor makes quite a noise 
as it. pulls the big logs out to the “landing.” 


ly Ww woods: The “cat hooker” describes himself as “th 
recently as ‘only boomer logger on the whole crew. 


buying a $25 bond each month: so. “that his 
ippled son can a college education. 


The _childrer n in families attend wig 


encouraged | interest in the lif 
community. 


company. A; 


these camps were composed almost a matter 0 of fi act all of the 35 


of unmarried mer n who seldom crew are married except the foreman and the 
stayed any length of time. boomer.” Most of ‘men live in Forks, 


The town of Forks, located betwe the but sev en of tl 1em have homes along the 


F northwest corner of Olympic National Park = Hoh River an and two Indians live in the Qui- 


and the Pacific Ocean, is even more a com-  leute village at La Push. 
munity of independent | logger families than Logger support of community institutions 


the Draper Springs locality. to Forks has been diffe rential. A It though the 


niversity of W ashington gradu 
in forestry, ¢ came to Forks i int 192 4 the 
rage logger stayed. in a camp. For 11 a in every logging c community, a small group 


s Morgan ran a big camp near I ‘orks for of faithful w —- rs. The Clallum County - 


__Bloedel- Donovan umber Company. ~Comn munity” and W ar Chest, the American 
With | a cookhouse y ou pull men off high- Legion a 


1027 i t 
entirely 


> 


two. ‘churches receive | much: 


and the Red C1 have been well” 


way sand from employ ment | us,” supported. Logge rs seem to want their chil- 
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AMERIC. 
how 
dren to have a high school education, 
only 3 in last year’s graduating class of 2 have e also. in- 
to college. A bull s session with six creased, The logger’s wife constant tly 
leading boys at the Quillayt ute High School, ‘that her husband will be brought in or that 
which draws its 123 students from a radius she will receive a call from the nagrgd The 
of 20 miles, revealed that three of them ‘siren on the hospital ambulance: is used 
to go into logging as ‘their vocation after _ Teluctantly. Every wife who hears it will ask 
the war. The moving picture theater, a com- | herself: “Ts it y husband?” and will be 
=o , is very popular. It is nervous ‘until he gets home. 


m 


common for a logger ¢ and his wife with four Fatalism seems to be a dominant oie. 
or five children to attend together. Occa- -ophy not only among loggers, but also among 


ae 


ionally, however, parents will park their their wives | and children; going to 


ngsters in the theater, goona drinking happen, it going to happen,’ a “common 
party and forget to come after the children. expression. day when the: 


Single men, some of them ex-bindle stiffs, | blowing and ‘ makers” (loose branch es | 
make up a small proportion: of the | logger ‘caught in tree when another tree falls) 
population in Forks, but a large proportion are dropping, the logger may say: 
of those who ‘drink excessively A family going to get it, Tm just as apt to get it at 
man may go up in the evening to one of home; n ‘might | stumble ov era clothes pin on 
the three tav erns, have a 1 couple of glasses of floor!” W hen the haz: of logging 
beer, and t talk < about the number of logs 3 he are mentioned to boys pla inning to. go into 4 
has: cut that day, but he e usually get s home that occupation, the answer may be: wy ou ; 


by 9:00 0 ‘clock so as to get the n news on the ius st have to be lucky, I guess.” - 


~ radio. The state e liquor store i in Forks sells The college- trained wife of a Forks gyppo ; 

a large amount of liquor, _ however. Families. logger had the following interesting com 


5 
that do not drink feel isolated. One articu- ments on lumberjack. fa 


late, well- -adjus ted logger’s wife expressed he her _ Many wives are working for the — 


itude toward drinking as_ follows: can get, their hus sbands out of the woods. 


: 
hen we have ‘company ‘on Saturday night The work is hard, dirty, and hazardous. The 

Ss often have to get up at 4:00 A.M. . and go 


GAM LIBRE. 


OF 


we like to sit around, have a few drinks, laugh ‘men 
and talk. It is ; all a logger has. “He can play out, when it is still dark, into the cold, pouring» 
poker but that is very expens sive. It is okay for rain. (The: average annual rainfa ul at Forks is 
_ men to drink and visit with men. “Harry does it more than 12 feet.) They won't wear ‘their r rain 


every night on his way home from work. If _ pants. Say they can’t work in them. And yet the 


“and women are husband and work fascinates them! 


of the wives are dissatisfied. ‘here 
“iit tle social life. They are good sports, however. 
says “Hello, Men. are you?” ‘and kisses 


wrong to 4nd do everything possible to make a home. 


me. Anything like ‘that in 1 public is wrong to “Mos of their 


some women. N My big objection to Harry's drink- th 
ing is that. when he i is drunk he holds himself they wouldn’t be here. Most of them have gone 


stiff like a gentleman and I want someone to | ‘through a pioneering stage. The first home may 
out “have been a log cabin or pe erhaps just a shack. 


to. 1 never scold about his drinking. He Seldom do jobs I 
would give me anything he had money to jobs last more than three years unless 


the ‘man becomes a boss. Both wives. and chil- 


In general Forks is a healthy community dren learn to adjust to situations quickly. - 


— but it does have a high accident rate. Dr. _ Sheer necessity y makes the family more , inte. 


UU. -§. Ford, who manages a hospital there, ‘grated. All seem to want a home wherever they 


estimates that the incidence | of accidents go. Friends and situations change. The 


stable thing for a a wife i is her husband 


808 the 447 by Seattl to be an established habit 


a oo 


in 1043, 416 or 93 percent were single; 96 percent logger is actively the head of his family. 
of these arrests were for being drunk or disorderly. may have your ideas,’ "he will say, “ ‘but this is Jf 


| 
{ 
to 
ia 
| 
= 
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boss in her home. band the 
youngest of seven children : she had been next 


four, students in the tenth, eleventh and 


the control is moderately pate rnal. The log- 


in details, » but wh when returns he 
lly “rules “the roost. suggeste 


or less. InF ‘orks, howevel er r, most papas: 


| Gra > 


— 


ran away from unhappy home and be 
ki ‘the ds Ore zon at the 
“Most logger familie in 1 the Forks area _ gan working in the woods of Oregon a 


a bull 


are. integrated. For only one out of 
ina C “olumbia Rive er logging outfit. Moving 


twelfth g gr: ad es has the home been broken to the Grays Harbor country he used to hike | 


= divorce, separation or death. 25 miles with a pack on his back to a logging 
"As in the majority of Ame rican families the Humptulips River. One Christ- 
“mas night | in Aberdeen he s saw 19 fights. in a 


r may be more interested in his work than: a} ans. Two men were: killed. Shingle 
weavers fought loggers. indjammers”’ 


brought sailors from all | over world. \ W ork 


earlier in the paper, a matricentric pat ttern 


may develop: when the father visits once. dark; eleven hours if there was: 


are able to return to their homes every ‘night. days. All he needed was lantern.” The 
"Although pater control is comt mon in such _lumberjacks of those rugged times were 
“a rough and fighting band of hardy tramps.” 
elsewhe re in An \merica ca there I 1 
_ The major conclusion of this paper i is that 
‘those bas ic changes in technology that | 
made “possible: the increasing | accessi- 
bility logging ‘operations the trend has 


to. the oldest of eight children and had taken been been away from the transient “boomer’ 
‘much of the respons sibility for raising her six — type of logger toward the “home | guard.” 


? 


younger siblings. The marriage is happy because > Many of the old bachelors still sak in : 
they each get what they were unconsciously of course, This is especially true 


looking for in marriage. For two years during a group of hand fallers and buckers. or 


the depression she supported the. family. With- nps Most ... 


t assisté of shand pable 
out the assis tance of h her husband this cay ‘the men and-tractor crews, how- 


has added a sun porch, _a clothes closet, 
are” married. Domestication has to 


large extent, tamed. the wildness « of the early 
Tumberjacks. The typical logger of the P vacific 
t is longer an “uncivilized, u 


washed individual.” Today he is a family 


alcove nd a bathroom to the 


daylight. “A man never had a ranch i in those ae 


Or 


<>e 


se252 


Weeec es 


> 
= 
ars 4 q 
| 
hes 
lls) 
I'm | q 
hen 
The 
plants, hooked rugs, attractively decorated com 
-forters and hand-painted pictures make this = 
rain shack a home. “It would go hard if he did not 


MODES OF EXPRESSION | 


é id other media (of commu- ‘third type of f case, the mother is hom 
4 “nication are an eleme nt in the cultural s inantly active e and int ent. 
systems of all s societies. indiv id- tively in anal 


acc age and re are few er “sound accompaniments 


as the result of ‘membership 1 in social grou a rule. 
‘of which, ‘the family is first and foremost in the differences 1 the earliest 


importance. Transcripts of family table talk,’ situations of expression in which infants find 
_ supplement ted by other special case mate rial,  themse smselve es. Tt is interesting to speculate on 
constitute source material for a study” of the | s significance e of the hese first. conditioni ing 
linguistic element in | the e family culture. This influences. This, howe ever, falls more properly = 
er is a report of a research study | of within 1 the province of the psy ‘chiatrist: 
e 


family modes of expression, based on a merely reporting in in briefest form thes 


“total of case “records. 
primarily family “linguistic situations. in ‘the mothe rs’ communication 


are ehavior. Our findings here, b se 
Its findings are to be related to the social behavi ir finding gs here, based on 


dev elopment of the child and his induction small numbe of cases, are presented a 
nto the prev vailing cu culture highly “tentativ e, and for Suggestive purpos 
IN FANT CONDITIONING SITUATIO 
The -child’s contacts with | family modes 


Another point strongly 
observations, is the importance in the 


Oh young child’s de velopmer nt of p pre- verbal 
‘the family. 


} 


_ forms of expression within 
good deal of the earliest communication from 


_ adult to child consists of facial expressions — 
smiles, grimaces, frowns, etc. some 
Sound | accompaniment | at times. Until the 
child has attained some acquisition of words, 
with adults must be thus 


achieved. Not only moods but ideas and 


communi- 
cation patterns, . The first t was one chiefly of f 
sounds. T his type | of mother for the most 
coos , gurgles, laughs, talks and makes 


Ba other sounds to her baby. ‘Her be havior, as 
bathes or “ “change ” or feeds the in 


commands are thus" trans mitted. The ‘parent 
of an outgoing, verbal kind. The se 
frow utters sha arp, ste accato sounds; 
pattern i is where the mother’s communication 
or , the mother, ‘smiles or gurgles, s, and food 
~ behavi ior is much more one of facial ¢ expr 7 
— 4 follows. ‘These diffe ring sights and sounds 


sions, The mother catches the child’s s eye, 
come to define behavior for t the be 


smiles, frowns, or makes grimaces of one 


kind or another. ‘There are verbal accom- 
nts, to be sure: the difference in this 
be used. The child’ observ es the facial 


respect between the firs t and second type “express for r some years and 
nts for some years ant 
of mother is wholly one of degree. In P 


associ iates pleasure, a1 anger happiness, irri- 
annoy ance with them. The child 
these are advance notices 
my 
often of 


| 
= 
Na 
«= 


= 


© s doubtful whether the role of { facial Our ‘approach h here is t 
j peeks of family expression | to the child has with particular reference to prs variations in 
oe “been recognized a | adequately in the study of the situations in which the child acquires its” 
human behavior. Two. its implications language equipment. 


seem One is Oe fact ‘rom the time the child earns the first 


until it learns to read, the acquisition 
a w ords i is by. ear, i.e., by hearing the spoken _ 

a range of ‘about 

and ‘for childten show slight 

Ain eading, it rem mains the predom-_ 


inant one. During this period the family is. 


cond implication is that 
pressions and accompanying sounds are = ~~ ae group in which the child acquires 


hiefly expressive forms of emotions. Here, s,_ its ‘relative imy vortance e depending 


n other words, are to ‘be found early con- upo _extent to which con- 
litioning factors i i the -child’s emotional é 
well the basis of the fined t to ‘the family group. 


T of table talk for 35 families 


FS 


“situations, 


beet en n studied i in past chiefly by psyel extreme care families. with almost no 

gists and educators, who have been talk forty minute dinner. There are 

in the dev elopment of the child’s verbal abili- —— 


t : h ‘ly h st ee: Related t to Intelligence and Vocabulary Tests, Teach- 
ies wit hasis ne ay ge ers Colle ge ont tributions to New York: 


» 1920; No. 


le sentences. “used.? 366, 109 Pp; 
reader who is this pee in Children, “Stu ies in Child Wel 
among others, the following refer- fare. a U Iniversity of Towa Press, 1037, 
ces, | veral of which include extended mera Vol. XIII, 2, 04 pp; E. J . Day, “The De- 


phies: John E. Anderson, “The Development of velopment in Twins: II. 


_ Spoken Language,” The | (38th Yearbook of the velopment of Twins: Their Resemblance and Dif- 
Nation: al Society for the Study of Education. Bloom- ferences,” Child” Der velopment. 3 :208- -316; 


The Public School ‘Publishing Co., * 10305 Strang, An Introduction to Child Study. The Mac- 
The Dev elopment of Lz anguage in millan Company, Revised Edition, 1938; D. 
Cc omparison of Twins and Single Chil- McCarthy, “Language Development of ‘the Pre- 
dren, Chita De evelopment. 1932 79-190; M. school Child, ” Univers ity of Minnesota Press,» 1030; 
Fisher, Lang uage Patterns of Preschool Children, — “Smith, An Inv estig zation pe 
Child Development Monographs. New York: Bu- ment of the Sentence and the Extent of the Vo-— 
University, 1034, No. 15, 88 pages; _D. McCarthy, - Studies i hild W elfare, 4, No. 5 5, 1926; Mary S:, 
omparison of Children’s Language in Differ- Fisher, “Langu ruage Patterns of Preschool Children, 
ent § Situations and Its Relation to Personality Child Development Monographs, No. 15. New York 
Traits,” Journal of Genetic Psychology Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934; Jean 
§83-s91; D. McCarthy , “Language Development,” - Piaget, “The Language and ‘Thoug ht of the Child.” _ 
A Handbook of Child Edition, Harcourt, Brace, 1926; Grant, Child’ 


Series. Minnes niv ‘ersity. ‘of Minnesota 4 ‘The Sociological Implications of Substandard 
‘Press, 147 PP; Van Alsty me, The lish,” The American Catholic Sociological Re eview. 


— 
ym- [parents are those of visual memory. Tt 
Ja. suggests that the parent has a “facial pe 
mt, sonality,” and that this is the first perso ia 
ese Studies in the beginnings of gesture patterns in 
‘ed (might be made appropriately at this point. ig family a 
‘co thd 
ag 
om 
4 
de 
| 
te 
| = 
es 


“tong. spells. of silence. T The air is one of in the meaning x given to t 


— restraint and formality. -Conversa- different families, S ome of ‘these differences 


1s confined almost wholly to requests for have to do with shades of meaning: | others 
he parents are ¢ described as “tight- obviously are so apparently in correct th hat 


“tipped” adults. At t the « other extreme. are rec- they reveal only the family’s s ignorance. i’ 


ds of continuous t table talk, often with a: There are, ee. other factors tha 
veral members of the family tal Iking ‘at knowledge and igno 

same time. In other words , the amount eals highly family attitude 


talk to which a a child is ex xposed within towards words: their 1 In | 

amily group v aries tremendously. 17 


Mention is made, at ‘this point, of a chil- ‘years, there is a continuing 
-dren’s s ins stitution in ’ennsylvania, observed on the part of the parents 


. while. this research study w as in process. This ¢ hild’s semantic grasp. In the course of the 


institution has been in continuous operation: - family conversation, the children are aske 
for more ‘thi an 60 years. The he childrer n, oe they understand the words used, or th 

“range in age from three years ard, live in children inte ‘rrupt ask, “for example: 
the institution, cl: asses are conducted within — “Daddy, what does emphasize mean?” 

it, the children march into the dining room, — father and mother in this family eave th - 

but no talking at the table. This dinner table to consult the dictionary , with 


f linguistic ‘ ‘home” situa- a statement like: W ell, w we might as” 


‘tion, throws ible light on the tardi- find out now.” 
“ness of language dev velopment of some ins sti- _ Where John, aged 13, used gion pref- 


~ 


tutional ch children, erence, “only ‘to have his father curse him 
2. There is a ‘marked difference the and say: reference, e, ‘ll Pr ref 


number of words: cused in the table ta Ik of erence you. Yot 1, with your fancy words. 
families. To a consideral rable extent, these e dif- You can't highhat me as long as I pay the 
ferences coincide with variations | in the sub- bills.” Or is the family in which the 
matter. “Many family ‘conversations child said: “I don’t know what that means, 
confined largely to trite, routine matters, or | to which the aegis — Tt I 
to personal sonal and Kinship’ matters. The lan n- razor strap, unde rstand m 


guage here tends to be as dra b al nd limited — saying. eo: 

as the topics discussed. ng degrees 
nversations pretation of for. special 


| 
a of contrast are those family c 
which co over any subjects. ment. The child not only gets from the 


records equal in the ‘total ‘member ¢ of words words, but also often 
recorded, one finds’ difference of more than i 
800 eee in the 1 number of different words 


words that ‘carry emotions as well as 
‘ess of acquiring a vocabulary ideas, such s dago, kike, Kile, , louse, 


is twofold. O Ine i to with them. ; the Or, re are | those ds 
other, ‘to associate mea which families use to epitomize a set of con- 


ords do not have a ceptions or evaluations, and h, trans-— 

but have what Hay aon ou eo ‘mitted to the child, become barriers to sk ield 

meaning,’* Tole’ of the family in the them | from reality. ‘Capitalism i is sy nony mous 


‘identification of ‘the meaning of words for with exploitation; communist means a 


children during this early period is particu- eyed, unreasonable person; a fascist is a per- 
d a our ‘son who disagrees with you; politics e 


plains any public. or semi- miscarria 


— of y ide: as of fa 1ir play. 
ag. I Hayakawa, Language in Action. * 3 

York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939, P. 
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cally to. be adult center 


“cumulative Again, are 


basis of the 1 ro the child. those psy chologists emphasize the role 
Roughly speaking, our families fall into word equipment in intelligence measure- 


in this respect, t, differing ment scores. This ag ain would be particu- 
There are the larly true in earlier years. . Finally, 


about its world ords a av enues which 


pe n | dominate te conversation, or it centers the world we do not | see cor s. We 


around them. Adults direct the talk toward | ‘interpret th lese reports ¢ 
children, toward subjects that interest the w words in those ts mean to us. To 
, ‘them, and ; seek to stimulate their partici ipa- the ex extent that our grasp of words is inade- 
tien in the conversation. In are the quate, our interpretation | this world is 
family con versations that ch; ; : incorrect or i incomplete. Moreove er, this m at- 
ter of interpretation n is of much greater r im- 


ticipation is ridiculed or dismissed as. inci- colonial child, and adult, could function s 


adult interest only are child pe portance today | in former ye ars. 7 


dent al prattle, or ¢ hildren are admonished -factorily on 1 the basis ofa much ‘more limited 


‘ Ye quiet and let your elde rs spe ak.” semantic equipment. ’ Today, by contrast, we 
Diifer rences of this kind presumably have live in setting, mos stly in areas of 


deal do wtih a child’s acquisition ulation, of com-— 
munication which deluge s with words. 


lives are filled with words, and to live. satis- 
factorily we must know many words aoe be 
4 


ne cannot, but notice \ 


talk on the of interruptions | by other able to Us the m within the framewor 


me embers of ‘group. Our records 


“pen ns cause person, ‘most often the our sets of language lev els are apparent 


mother, will inte rrupt to say say what the child rded. (One 


ing to say. cases, sets Tes sults fr from an _age- -graded use 


words in 1 those families in which there 


are children. At least three age leve 


year ¢ easi ily be distinguished. The first one tends to 


a sentence witho tion o gerbe prevail when the children are quite young. 
sentence withe ut ‘interruption r a are. 


help. It is pe rtinent to raise the question of Ee Much of the family conv ersation is on . 


mering | or other: speech defects in the child. layer which extends up to or 


‘ertain of stammer, ex sample, twelith year, During thi is period, 


regarded as a mechanism to custom: used in family conv 


relationship of such situations to | ‘baby te alk’ ” level. Later, there develops 


ve time ‘to think formulate 
s savants do this at t times, when mo- arned by ear. later, as the ‘children pro- 


rily at a loss for words. gress” in school and a acquire m any words 
emantic situations which prevai il in ~ through | 1 outside contacts, a third or youth - 
rent families are presented here as lev el is obtained. In. families where there are 
basic importance in the child’s linguistic no children, another or wholly adult level bul 


development. ‘The number ‘of words that 

child can use, and use >in their accepted mean- “I soil roble ems sugges gest_themselves 

: ing, ‘determine in large measure his school | 


Progress, ‘the earlier years, is that c of f the younger children, Such 
this initial success or failure spee edily becomes children | tend to be ignored in these changes. 
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The family seems to o adjust | its age 

older children, and to ignore the y of an person ‘abou 


ones, especially if the age differentia is not his everyday business. .” Second is Formal — 


2 large. Questions on w ord meanings Tai English, which j is. Informal English “refined, 
by the younger children are | giv ven less con- tidied up,” re and “s shorn | of its ; looseness,” 


 sideeation: even in our most intelligent fami- partaking more e of the written language of 


Apparently this is another of educated writers. Here one says * “presently” 


how family situations: differ instead of s soon, “prematurely” for too soon, 


4 children in the same family. - 
too bad. Finally , there is V ‘ulgate English, 


“grows out of f the differences. in the everyday speech of less educated people, 


their capacity to. learn by ear. The child’ | ‘vulgar” words and “bad ay 


acquisition of w ords- through these recurring grammar. 


n’s appechens ion of words is visual, records. ‘substantiate the existence of 
they must see what they ‘hear; - others are these levels, particularly of the Informal and 
st 


auricul: ur, like Mr. Santi ay ana, “they Vv ulgate. ~W the main distinctions Retwe een 
hear what they read.’ W hat ‘this means i 
4 that acquire ne new word 
sight are generally handicapped during this are ‘children in families w con-— 
period. One cannot but reflect, , too, upon — versation | shows few grammatically comect 


significance of this difference in the “many sentences; there are families 


lands and during the long years i in which _ extreme where the parents exert weticihen 


set of language lev is. based ences are not 
on sex differences. There is a sex- -appropriate | gence and vi erbal equipment. of rey parents, 


“which | there are children bear witness to” informality characte rizing much of our life 


differences and family’s cons scious- today, 


way. lady never raises her v volce. “He in ‘Tanguage- -conscious families bring into 


sounds like a a boy all voice will “homes the Vulgate language of 
” This sex distinction associations. Some of the comic-strips 


is fet tr at every turn—in the v words | used, _ likewise, and with the Pprest ige of the printed oy 


habits of exclamation, intens sity of In our so- -called better homes, there 


sion, stock phrases, as well, as subjects dis- are constant efforts in family talk to correct 


ia cussed. The child learns early and is re- or ‘Testrain these laps ses. V\ While the numl 


minded cons tantly that there is” a oe our case s do not warrant a generaliz 


learning the Sex- appropriate forms of expres ‘it would: appe: ar that the higher the social 


“evel of the family the more standardized 


sion. 
The third ‘set of | language levels is based _its conversation will be at 
on the quality, of expression as or Formal 
by social usage. It is in this sense that pro- one ‘cannot but speculate on 


: fessional students of language usually speak ~~ 


Vv 1s é y 
leve el of lang guage, and three such Xn York: Henry Holt and Co., 104 0; Porter G. 
are customarily identified. The first of these rerrin, Writer's Gaids end Indes to Chi- 


is Informal English, which is most generally cago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1942; H. L.— 
encountered int the ordinary life of p The American Language. Fourth Edition. 


George Santayana, Persons and Places. American Speech. Ir 
York: George Scribner's Sons, 


and is to be regretted” instead of it’s 


almost all learning was by ear. = =—_—pressure upon good E nglish. These diffe 


language for boys and one for girls. also of their consciousness of the prob- 
recorded” conversations of all families in lem and attitude toward it. Due toa certain 


Bloomfield, Language. Revisec ee 


chi 
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their 
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th 
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significance of these language levels for the fessional 
child’ s school progress. The schools use many of live in communi- 
ely formalized type of English. The Boy | conscious effort is 
complex ideas ar and dignified subjects taught as s it were, between ee 
necessitate the usage of type, so that me. 
| the school naturally lays great emphasis | 
upon proper linguistic behavior. Our records 
identify y clearly those children who are reared surprising | to 
‘which the language of the find the number and variety of 
100! is use so that ‘no linguistic differ- identifying references family conversa- 
ence involved in passing from tion records. T ‘hese were most clear in 
to the other. Similarly, one sees the Roman C atholic and Jewish families. Refer-. 
handicap | of the child, especially the younger — ences were direct, in the imagery employ ed, 


child, ‘who is ‘reared in a Vulgate English by 


using family, and who must pass back 
forth constantly from school to the home. r 
Many of these children live a kind of din-| Ah 
ge double life during their school years 
which cannot but be a handicap to their ligious | imy meaningless to 


school progress many of them Requests explanation were evaded. One 
go. into: jobs “where gate E nglish will was: of Bloomfield’ observa- 


and whe re any other kind would be 

How stable the family form with rest of the comunity, 
of speech may be is indicated in in the jit may use its as a 
“of one high ‘school senior to another: secret dialect, 

ya done y’ re Greek yet?” > = 


Se 


on geographic bases have long | epi. | 
more sends records: “of family sized by students « of language. Although most 
“talk, the: more one sees language as. an clearly revealed in audible speech, they: 
“index of family social characteristics. Four pear also in written form ‘through 
aspects © illus strat ive of the usage of f family — of identifying words and expressions. a Thes 


language as a social index will be presented Bec graphic speech marks a appear repeated]; y 


in records. The family that “uses the 
“lift? and lis stens ne the ‘ ‘wireless > is ob- | 
their own language, pe “viously: British. The thirteen year old miss 
live” cut off from other groups, they “Gs fixing to go” with “ “you- all” is mani- 
come to t use quite clearly marked varieties es festly not from Vermont “T he potatoes are , 


OF 


of ‘speech Our Tecords include illustrations ide lentifies the state Pennsylvania 
as well as of the se several ways German, he family who drive to ‘the end 


Which occupational backgrounds appear in of the cement” came a year ago from the 
family co onv Such influence may be mountain west. W ords and phrases bearing 
direct, talk at it the mark of geographic origin” dot almost 
may deter the general or non-occupa- every page of our material 
tional ‘talked a about; or it may d dictate 4. Social Class. T phrase is us ed 
‘imagery in Peo ople naturally draw general social status, indicated 
on their daily experience for the grist for by plane of living , educational attainment, 
their ersational mill. Moreover our occupational place, and 
of cases suggest t] that the role cultural attainments. Thus ‘see ial 


ch occupational experience is greater 


ower occupational levels. In our pro- Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 49. 
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class is the ‘most 


anguag 


you ‘to “ “tea.” You “ Seat “supper” it 


At on 
n clearly ide 

some homes inc others you “are at dinner. family 

level, one says, “ ‘Oh, I s say at conclusions that follow are “based, not only 

another you hear “Cheez” every fourth word, | on records of conv ersations but on a large 


in Brooklyn. gir! may be a goil, number: supple 


ties. ‘These may “be words or 


‘have a of suds,” ” or a “shot common usage but 


on the run, Scotch and soda. : 
uid “Again, social classes differ markedly in 
4 conv = 
‘the use imz agery in yersation. 1, that is and have meaning only for the family. Karen 
igurative expressions. ., who has an M.A. degree and teaches Eng-— 


‘amilies at ‘lower soci al levels seem lish in the high school, still says “ acrosst” 

much r more figurative in ‘their. language, less for across, as does her entire family. Rut + 


mee aning or form, 


rational, and less logical than other folks. always says ‘replendish” for replenish, 
Jur conclusions here are highly tentative, did her mother and her grandmother. The 
and reflect chiefly an impression, _ Powers family used the word “copistatic” 
somewhat firmer | ground of which means to them. only: “Well, 
case material i in pointing out a certain thing went well today.” The Turners say: 


“difference in the use of words. I “Families in We m nust have gotten that at with cigarette 


lower socis al classes show a tendency to slur coupons” to mean can’t understand how 
words, to run words together, so that the that ‘damned thing got into this house (or 


combination of words | and sounds come ‘room, or box).’ ‘In other words each family 
be the important thing. These families tend, hi as a kind of shorthand or dialect, which 


“y 
< 


too, towards the removal of irregularities in - often serves far more effectively” than ordi- 


language, a process often referred to nary” _words to conve y me aning, give 
language students as lev eling. In the families praise, or to apply the verbal | las h, TI hese 
at the higher social strata, “particul: uly peculiarities are a product of the family 


among intellectual sons, every sere tends story deriv e their distinctive ‘meaning 


Each fa family its own t for cer- 


‘clearly dented in our studies, that 


sions, or words are not whet 


subtleties ‘in language 2 are emphasized. to do ith, certain: "parts 
words, as students of toilet hat a bits and. toilet ssories 
rule, develops these when the 
obviously is a peculiarly be ret tai lined as. a m: natter of habit. But the 
ing form of de havior. & identities a ae of instances which we have found are. 
far more extensive. They have to do wi h 
use it ‘the of slow accretion going out at night, sleeping late on ‘Sund: 
through long periods of time. Language in family chores, social obligations, 
its existing version is the combination. of ind n many other aspects of life. Severa of 
habits that | are so deeply ingrained and so nilies insist that much of this" family 
“unconscious a form of expression ; as to permit “terminology, es specially dealing with more 
of ‘little cc consistent dissembling. Languag intimate matters, needs t to 0 be studied on age 
habits are not only singularly persistent, but — levels, i.e 
also reveal life’ past content. which ‘they communicate to each other 


» 3 = 


| 
von a! ry line of clea | 
| 
ve 
| 
culiari- 
ions of 
| 
ag 
| 
4 
| 
Sentences consist of individual units. They 
> can be taken apart, put together again, and tain | 
— 
— 
is 


“maintained as. deference. 
words “when they i cuss t s these 1 matt rs, thts main does not use s a rule whic 
ee this age divis sion coincides with f parent- child remind the members of things they do not 
taboos or q ignificant, the in that ‘ider the 


these are reflec- family avoidances, based chiefly on the past 


tions of the social patterns, include experiences, or lack ‘of experiences, of its” 
vores. pertaining to certain | _ Parts of the adult members. They are deeply imbedded 


a rule, , and show strong emotional associa- 


religious taboos upon ‘taking in vain the tion. 
names of those wors shiped or revered; or with a a 

the ni names us illy famili les W hos ‘moces = -expressic 


In to the our. families. identi- regarding usally taboos. 
fied such words as bitch, , wolf, etc. word taboos Ww hich prev ail in are 


W ithin the social is the f important fac tor in determining their reaction 
word: taboos. empha sizes to other p persons. We think p pet rsons who 
that these vary a great deal from one late these taboos crude, uncouth, 
to another, often with no consistency or manne red. Or, at least , at violation of of them 
unde rlying principle. One family speaks arrests our attention ina than favor- 
quite frankly about sex. but strictly. avoids able light. Second children learn these 


religious | “words names. Or, a family t taboos quite and by the time adoles- 


that is openly and habitually pe cence is ‘Te ached, “they hay ve become quite 


h a younger member for” the inad- firmly fixed. | ‘Our families report various 
vertent use of the word “whore.” difficulties growing out of the 
iv nce to bowel movements is labelled ‘as dis- that children from different families observe : 


: tinctly in bad taste by several of our fami- varying word taboos, and teachers with still i. 


lies, othe rwise cons} spicuous the other taboo patte rns become involved. Third, 
cleanliness’ their ersation. T he there aris se the problems of adjus stment be- 
bitch is used quite normally in Phila- tween persons who estal tablish intimate and 
in dog ‘continuing r relationships ps with each other, as 
marriage, on the basis of their respective 
‘no refer rence to alcoholic ‘ine or in word ta boos. “ Rapport, one matron pointed 
it, is ‘is verbal 


WAAC HAA 


. 
& & 


“any form. An adolescent i in one fan lily knew 


only the’ word rum. Beer was rum, hiskey “part. These word taboos are np more i 
Was run . Wine was rum. And one drop portant than behavior taboos, | 
defiled, ‘inally, one cannot avoid citing arge a part of our social reli tionships 
family in our study where the ‘word verbal.” F inally, one is impressed with the | 
ries. 1: grandmother was s taboo. | n this case, the hus- fact that word taboos mean subject ; avoid- 
band’s mother was a tall, statuesque blond ances. This. results in turn in areas of ignor- 


Bea at all: willi ing to. be thus reminded that ance, at least so { far as. family instruction 
her “salad” days hi ad passed. ‘at et be: is concerned. Particularly is this 

It is our = that a large part of true in regard to sex. novel- 

of taboos has reminded us_ recentl that when 


children ask questions | 1s about sex the p parents 


“ie bey some “one do not know how to ans wer them because 
_ Remar ver of the family, so that the taboo they do not have the words, mutually known 


For an interesting g case of age parent-— 
child) distinction, see Jerre Mangiene, Mount AL | 
-legro. Boston: F Toughton, 0, 1942, 

34:55. 
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‘education might well. begin book: , trucks, and the Tike. 


concern with family modes | of e xpres on. Family” conversations may be sum- 


: he “study of. family word taboos marized. as tical or evaluating. The 


with profound, conviction of the tole | type consists of ‘those conversations 
of language . as a social discipline a and Some wee _ where the gene ral aj pproach is ‘upon | analyz 
trans smitting device. Through the processes ing a person, pipet, or event. There is de 


of word. selection and word reé action, the pon analys 


‘the social and, of course, the: fan amily code. “subject at hand he contrasting | ty ype is con- 


This substantiates the conclusions: of Groves” cerned with judgment; 1 


he says: Conventions are in large purposes -and results luated. h 
built” into” ‘the child” as attitudes conclusions are > chiefly (in this study) criti 


toward words Some are unseemly, and as cal, depreciatory, and dei nunciatory These 
result emotional ‘reactions s similar to | primi- . are the families that are “ always talking 
tive taboos get tied to. certain acts” and about somebody.” ” In some | of the fi 

ideas. Other words are encouraged, and the studied, where social ambitions 

approval helps establish favorable dis- one nip ‘part the 

position towar da different set of behavior family” conve 

and thoughts. Much of this language fel- tion of th the or 


lowship- of child and. parent is carried on to yenter, 


without self- -consciousness.”?° A rather distinctive type of fami 


conv aversation is the sharp, rapier-like | 
FAMILY PATTERNS OF CONVERSATION Here 1 the emphas sis is upon sharpness 
* reviewing the material on family con- brilliance of execution. It may take the form 
sations, one is” impressed by the fact of making wise cracks, being smart-alecky, or 
‘that mos show as pecific totality being keenly "clever. In any event , the main 


or pattern which is characteristic of that cons! sider ration fast, sparkling, adroit ex- 


particular family. These a are spoken of here pression. 1. F urther varieties within this 
as family patterns of conversation, and al- may be identified. In some cases, statements — 
though a phase of family linguistic systems, " are made as if to attract atten ition primarily i 


are reserved for separate c comment. _Sum- - to o the spe aker. Talk is a kind « of exhibition- 


mary types or classifications, based on a s though the 


total 82 cas , are” A ) giv 


family centered. That is, the family talks of gold. 
chiefly about itself, its experiences, ‘its stic pe n 
achievements, its misfortunes and its prob- habitual phrase is clearly indicative of 
lems. By contrast are those families in w intent. . For one in th 
talk centers largely ‘upon matte 
of the family. This group may ‘be divided 
n turn into two subgroups: a | w they wou d squirm,’ to it ‘indicate 
talk chiefly about ciation in a discussion. 


enemies, -telativ es, business or r work asso-— 
ciates, or public personages s; and, (b) those ‘one finds the cutting speec ch, 
who talk about objects— —airplanes, tanks, remark. You say something to put 
_ in his place. In the « case of three eoageatig in- 


: 
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OME CHAR, AC TERISTICS 


: anguage i is above all a matter ‘of sound. 
‘uly. At the one extreme are eas oe r hrough the long ages of man’s pas st, most 


a bound with “snarl words,” “much “persons were e illiter ate, and ‘to. them , 
conversation consists a spasmodic guage was exclus vely a vocal of 


throwing at each other of verbal bites like “pression. Today, the recorded form of 


‘one throws sticks at ta dog. T here are guage is used 


so that. the whole ance par- Ww hile this 
takes” of the nature of ‘Static the radio. chiefly with written records” of family con- 
At the othe ner extreme are the family conversa- versations, some notes were made upon cer 
= tions which suggest, by we way of contras ae tain characteristics of s speech which seemec ] 
“Sunday afternoon symphony. quiet and of importance to the child and his inductior 
polite exchange of ideas goes: on, “ into the culture’? 

words” dominat e, there is. politeness and Pronunciation. T! rough commonly a 
cons nsideration W hen accompanied by disagree cepted usage and standard w 5 


are allowed to finish a sen ence, so ty establishes. certain. ‘forms of 


| the children h word-pronunciation. Departure from these 


accepted forms, more than those due to in-— 


a. dividual - variations in voice timbre, serve to 


families show a rich variety but the topics attract attention . These have been noted in 

discussed by a any one family ‘seem as a rule this study. They occur cons stantly, and — 

narked | frequency in certain families. 
talk things. of the « errors recorded are ‘slig tht, so so that 


cannot escape the conviction that | the rr: the meaning is still other c cases, 


= > 


is determined 1 not so much | by the intellec- families use words which leave one wheal 
tual c capacities of the persons 


at a to u nderstand what. I meant. 
by their predilections. For example, some Further observations suggest conclu - 
our highly intelligent families devote thei ‘sions. Fi irst, families in which “the adults” 
conversational ‘prowess to a very limited spire to better. speech (and to higher social 
number of topics which were ) offend frequently this Tespect. 
ad infinitum and ad nauseam. Some families, Apparently, , words: seen in print, an 


for or ti talk cons about the: neig effort is made to use them, and since 


not been learned by ear, , they y are mis- 
pronounced. The se self-educated are particu- 
arly apt to mispronounce words. Se cond, — 
one notes repeatedly a sensitiveness to cor-— 


‘rection of pronunciation. Our records revea 
has very | - several cases of considerable tension betwe een 


lt ts into - p members | of | families resulting om ate 


OF 


hen one notes these and corrections. 

acteristics of family conve ersations, one can- 
not but be impre ssed with the distinctne 

the attern in “individual family. 


F amily conv ers sation is, from one Point of heir ‘educat eet progress, ‘particularly in in 
view, a series of habits, of the things s that its early” stages, before the school can re- 
talked about, how they are discussed, of orient the of a 


the attitudes which ail, of the kinds of 
4 Edward Sapir, “Spee 


words that are used, and of the degree 


um- Family patterns of conversation vary  §& 
ions 
ive 
rhe 
the — 
The 
ily tim 
ain 
ype 
nts 
the tm 
nce 
ht 
are others, about the war, or the movies, 
ob- “that man Roosevelt.” It is interesting to 
how much certain topics of conversa- 7 | 
the 
ain with two further — 
re by. 
| 


the significance of ‘these 1 
ocial relationships. Consistent or conspicu-— 


ous: ‘mispronunciation. of words identifies the 


ae r as ignorant, or uncouth, or re sults in i 


his or her being misunderstood or misunder- 
standing others. The old say ing “She looked 

like a lady “until she 0 ope her mouth,” 

is at least: partially applicable he ere. 
relationship word pronuncia-— 
tion to a sen: e of personality security is 
S 
psy chiatris st to de etermine. 


. Accent. 


nunciation, is spoken. of here as accent. 


that of the observer 
sa recording and analysis are rather un- 
developed. Although | ‘a number of observ a- 


sented are highly tenté ative. It would appear’ 
that accent is largely a matter of geographic _ 


or nationa lity “origin and of 1] and 


cational s status, ‘and to a lesser extent a 
family _and individual product. One ‘comes 
be impressed particularly that, in the 
hetero ‘rogeneous life of Ame rica, with its di- 


There is a stress, or ‘increased 
force given to certain 1 syllables in s speaking in particular a 
_ which, ‘together with certain: habits of pro- ne nervous output in conve rsation. 
This 
is easily noticeable characteris stic” 
speech in those whose accents differ multiple form of ex xpression its in- 
Met thods for its scien- creased demands upon n nervo' 
“seem to very great significance in in 


= 
niin, 


»phatic. There : are ‘number 
special gestures hich convey ecific 
‘meaning by themselves.” 

Observations ma ade in or course of 
study suggest that there is also a family 
pattern of gestures. Jur notes indicate re 
peated it i 
tive use of hands or by y several meine 
of the same family. These similarities 
occur usually bet een parent and child and 

at. times become so cal as to be aln nost 
uncanny. . The ‘us e of ges tures strike 
a kind of barometer of | 
as 


are accompanied usually 
intensified ex pressions of ene rgy Thi 
s energy, 


forms of expe nnditure 


rel lation to the other 


tions we ere made, , the conclus sions to be pre- ‘of energy by the individual. — oe 


ps the gs of 
ammary. In presenting the findings of 
this study, an eff effort. has made to. a roid 
an arbitrary or mechan 

data in the form of statistical tables, 
rather summari ize the picture 4 

ide ntify its main features. U nderlyi ngs 


verse nationality and linguistic groups, ac- conclusic plication 


cent is peculiarly” indicative of social type. udy as 


his latter phrase i is used to | mean the con- Language is a dis tinct form Kal cultur 


structs which the gr group arrives at by select- 
and abstracting accent uated forms of 


and needs to be considered separe 


such, 


onduct ed by some e of its 1 members 2. Language i is a mec ‘hanism or ‘medium 
some 3 


2 nd having specific connotations in terms o 
interests, conc and dis positions of the 


his tem ie used hm 


Gestures. This t term is used 
lean bodily < 
-purpos ses of emphasis or Stu- = 
“dents have regarded” these a 
culturally patterned dev ce 
‘tain gestures: entire 


as an accessory to -con- 


versation, especially when speech i excited 


Samuel Strong, “Social Types in a 


Group,” A merican Journal 


of social interaction and for r the tre insmission | 
forms o of ure. It i is 


betw een 


3 "3. Mode es of expression constitute : 
tinctive aspect _of family ‘situations. Each 
family hi is its own words, signs , gestures, pet 


phrases, humorous references, “special word 


of condemnation, favorite topics. and “char. 
eristic forms of expression. ia 


— 


is ior, much 


ments v ary 
occupation, 


‘the: te of 


The Yale Unive ersity Press, 


laven 


Gestures 
or 


would 
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an important part of the Italian’s equip-— like man- 
American. New G 1¢ 


tee it, “ ‘nowhere is th 
een tweediedum tw cedledee a 


Language, irly learned and cor 


a ociated with every other aspect of ~ 
¥ 
ture, comes in way to ‘serve: 
I ol of home, family, class, State, 


oni and sitting in the 


PN one reads the newspapers and 
other popular liter. rature, he finds 


_ the term pchild tossed about 


4 

Highway ommission. In 1939 Pears son ee do. not peor it. 


and Aller n Merry- -Go- Round ‘hild Dev ‘elopment Abstrac ts through 1943 
co 1. sti ¥ ielded two articles. and they \ were published 


= 


ew Deal. 
in an. American ‘scholarly journal 


the sv yste m of de fense production, little busi The | ‘ederal Children’s Bureau in 19042 


had become a stepchild to whom a few lis shed A Glossary of Certain Child-Welfare 


vere thrown. . An article Terms, but it did not include the stepchild. om 


occasional scrap \n clude ld. 
in the ‘oronet of December, 104 3, entitled In “airchild’ Dictionary Soci iology 
ares (194: 4) the ter rm does not. ap ppear. 


“Arthritis: : Medicine’ Stepchild,’ declares 
idea prevai ing in folklore is tha i 
spent ted research ea | ili klore is tl t in 
s, cancer, and the end retributive j jus stice is n meted c out to 
are per srmitted the ¢ cruel stepmother. r, Ww hile the e stepdaughter, 


to: suffe nson P riest harsh treatme nt, emerges from the 


treats of the neglect and mistreatment of ordeal with angelic whiteness. “Facts, how- 


the American in in his book, Uncle ever, do not support these generalizations. 


Sam's Stepe hildren2 Jacob Manuel ayer In the first place, not all stepmothers are 
Some homes are improve by the 


calls the Jews, Stepchildren of the World.” cruel. homes 
Sarah ( Gertrude Millen has calle d arrival of the new mother. We e re call the? 

cas astes of South Africa, God’ Stepchil- stepmother. of Abraham Lincoln of whom 


dren. "3 So ‘embedded in our thinking Barton wrote: “She trans sformed the home 


stereo tl he cheerless widower and his two. mother- 


Tess. chil Iren it into a of ant associa- 


se2n2 


— 


~ 


nt tin me, mus sic isa stepchild of education.” ; 


sociologist, states: “Until r 
ial research been the Cinder. = difficult situs set about with | it 
in _ intelli gent manner. Probably the. 


| 


ond the Thild. 


Stepchildren,” The Re view, 


William E 


coln. Indianapolis: 


lost & 
Evidently the stepchild has received the 
ud 
? 
Poe 
but 
on 
lic { 5 
et 
J. M. Mayer, Stepchildren of the World. New _ Philadelphia: p. 
*Sarah Gertrude Millen, God’s Stepchildre 
, 
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woman | who rewarded d by this “let tter lawson, 10 presen 


from her stepson did not merit it by mere hich appear that the  prese 


He wrote: “Dear Mom, Y ou’ re ‘ step- parent in the home is in son 


swell person, and I really love you.’ yan related — to juvenile delinquency 


OW e ‘cannot accept the traditional ideas must not be too dogmatic i in our conclusion. 
relative to the stepmother, neither c can we We cannot ‘state with any exactitude 
_ concur in n those relative to the ‘stepchildren. what extent a step- parent in the home i ‘is in 


Contrary to. folk- tales, not all step- and of itself a factor contributing directly 
daughters, like Cinderella, ‘marry charming to juv enile” On the b | 


‘many structure and the of children. The 
many become ‘delinquent. “character of parent or step- parent is of 

yet re is adequate: statistical greater conseque nce th: an his or her preset nce 

“ih 4 measure of the ‘number of step-relatives in in or absence from the household. It is the 
personal | relations ships ~rather than the: 

formal and extern: al aspect s which are sig- 


“this group i ‘is s sufficiently to merit some nificant. 


ention, According | to certain data, the presence of 


Basically the family is an agency devoted step-parent is a a more potent factor in 
to the c care and socialization of children. It delinquency of ‘girls the in of boys. ‘Accord- 


does not seem, however, that the child’s ing to the White House C ‘onference Study" 


biological par ents need necessarily be ine pe reentage for girl de elinquents was twice 
cluded in the f family circle. Psychological that of the boys. Brec kenridge and At bot’ ; 


bonds may be close and intimate even where also show a higher percentage of delinquency 
he physical relati nship is lacking. It a ‘ among girls in homes with step-parents. — 
the physic ship is It ap- amor g girls in h witl step-parents 


‘pears to be of “paramount | importance for on the hee study, 
the child to be on confidential and sympa- 
thetic relations with the adults his im- n more 
world. All other things equal sons. me ative 
delinquency and the st tepchild m must 


caution but >| 


& 
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attempt to. reorganize the broken homes intermediate adjustments the per 


through the introduction ‘a subs titute tween the ak-up of the first and 
well, we m may ask, does” he tablishment of the second home. “A child 
family with a step- parent succeed i in carrying © may be under ‘the care 0 of housekeepers or 


Ney! 
live with relatives to whom | attachments may 
are ‘concerned? Do any "warped pe pe 
come out this situation or they: ‘all 


_well- and wholesome? 


in juv enile Arms trong,® Fortes er scent 


*Clairette P. Armstrong, Six Hundred and Sixty The Delinquent and the Home. New 


unaway Boston: 1932, P. 73. York: 1912, pp. 
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oer 
advantageously eg havior in his home sitt be 
| im i comes, either through death or divorce, gia 
is 
vo 
ho 
| 


toe addition to the n mind | poisoning by” folk 
e tales and g gossip, _ there is the interferen > 


th 
relatives. One grandmother told 


because housekeeper whom she liked was son n that stepmother was not a good 
cr crowde d out. When a child has to deal | mother and that: he could run ‘away from 

with a succession of strange housekeepers, home and come to her whenever he wished — 

who know ‘little and care less about direct- to do so. ‘onsequently, , whenever he wanted 

ing him in his habit formation, he resents: sympathy he would go ‘to. her. boy. 
aving the -accust tomed inconsistency | dis- would hear these words from his | 
turbed by stepmother who tries to bring mother: you poor unfortunate c child! 
order out of the chaos. One boy interpreted How must. “miss your dear, 
his stepmother's efforts at as an mother!” In such situations, the 
can readily develop a dislike, even a hatred, . 
the gran and imother this may 
orably ‘upon: the child. One stepmother 


“requently liv gandpar sliked her stepson because he resembled 


ents by whom they are pampered. The paternal grandmother, “I can’t stand 


grandmother | is a more dy mamic influence have to look at Buddy,” ' she said. “ He i isa 


1 


than the grandfather, and pediz itricians have constant reminder of my mother-in-law, and 
come to the conclusion that “grandmothe hate her. mae, a 
exert an extraordinarily pernicious influen 
on their grand- children.” as \fter livin 
‘an overindulgent gri andmother r, 
-pered child will resent any restrictio 
by a stepmother. 


r 
ce 


Sse 


“child frequent y views her with dis trus t. ‘The of ‘the the other 
school book s children often schemes to turn the childre n against 


ler s 
Cinderella story and its variations in which both | the the ex- 
the s tepmother- given 


evil réle. Th child has heard of the 


cruel stepmother i in the conv ersation of sibly measure ‘up to this org A nine- 


elders, and even from the lips of ‘children. teen- old boy idolized father who 
first thought of anything about step- 
parents,” wrote a college girl, “came just “In the mind the father was no ordi- 
before father’s second “marriage when nary man. He ‘was a Prosperous con-- 
girl of my age > teased me about my tractor, an ‘employe er of men. He v was a 
w successful business man, not ben 


ja stepmother and how cross she) 
be.” The young stepmother, in parti : stepfather was co far inferior 1 that. ‘the bo 


pictured as a cold, selfish gold- di igger who : could not call ‘father. times, when 
the man for his. money and c cares 
little for his children! This has” tended to 
turn children agains st “the stepmother. “the e parent, if th things do not § go “well at 


young man who had been. conditioned by ‘home, he builds t shen ip an ideal | parent and. ‘Pro 


i 


these popular notions s said, “I have been in 
water for t twenty-one years, 


an “idealistic picture of his 
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f At times this idealization is rudely 
ie 


GA 


is quite often a becomes aw 


sides—and this does not enhance { family 


= 


en the father ap- center of atten 

‘peared, disappointed is easy for the stepchild ‘to charge his 
‘Aim. Tt j is nat at a child ideal- mother with neglect. when it may ‘be 


izes” departed parent, for usually a normal situation. 
has an unequal chance of having a second Because of this proneness to favoritisn 


home equally ‘as good as the first one. If | his | the control of the stepchild is difficult. It 


_ mother has died and there are several chil- is easier , by ie to control a foster child. 
dren, the father needs hou usekeeper, foster is basi of 

his range of choice is more limited than far as both | 

at the time of his first marriage—prospec 

ility for someone se’s 


of this, 


balanced bi- parental control. _ The child soon 

are of the situation and play 


it is to esti ablis h 


ness proposition—help_ is_need led jn one parent off against the other. 


for the children. But desirable c of affecti 


are not numerous, and frequently a | 
widower with child lren finds a widow who the family. Not every where, to be ‘sure, 


several children n of her own who loes" this. hold true. Among the Dobu 


a father. This. then becom es more truly - the South ‘ Sez IS, for e example, suspicion anc 
insecurity y rathe r than a affection stability 


or more of children "brings further of 
-relationship. —children must go outside “this. 
tensions, clashes are circle for affection." 

i revitable when they are brought together in ever, with its increasing impersonal relation- — 
the intimacy of the household after hav ving ships s, it is becoming all the more | — 
spent their first years under different circum- for the family to make | provision for the 
stances. At times when the s several sets of _ child’ s security, The : child crave es security, 


children have quarrels, the parents take _ but it differs from that desired by the adult, 


The adult is more concerned about fing ancial 
unity. The situation ‘becomes increasingly ‘stability oe i the child. The child needs 


complex when there are his children, = to loved, he must have assurance that he 


children, and their children. Is s loved, and he mus st fe el that } he 


Ww hen a step- -parent enters a. new home “portant to someone. . The family, ‘to be. sure, 


_is danger: of favoritism. A parent “is not the only source of this emotional 
security, for he may gal in some of it from 

‘other intimate groups, such as” the gi 

Neverthe less the "small family system in 


stepfather ‘compares his child with ‘the 


wife’s own child to the disadvantage of the 
requently a. stepmother g tives de- America is the Rock of Gibraltar. 


sed care to her stepchildren until a a child If a parent in a well-integrated family 


born to her of this second marriage. dies, s; Oe child loses a a companion, a sympa- 


she wil devote herself com- thetic friend, a counsellor to whom he has 


- pletely to her own child to the neglect o ; been closely’ attached and this may have 
her husbands children. Here. the he stepmother Me shattering and disas strous “effect. The 
is in a difficult situation. In an_ ordinary, routinized pattern of life it in the hor is 
the first t child ofte often en changed with abruptness and the child 
sents the arrival of a second one—he is th is the an et 2 Fortune, Sncrrs of Daa. New Yor 


In our society, y, how- 


‘sup 


wer social stratum than the first one anc 
x a caring | ‘pai 
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‘THE STEPCHILD 


 adrift—he no 1 longer ‘conclusions relative to the behavior of 

of security ‘to which he may return the: stepchild because there” so “many 

| confidence after buffetings on the | out- complica cating factors in the situation. The 
Tet constitution of the through: child’s age, for instance, must be taken into 

‘consideration in any attempt to account for 
= 

his” attitudes. d infant will make adjus t- 


curity a child is ments to a stepmother more readily th than an 
1 there like a ball” and does not know — adolescent. “I was only a a year or. 
ere he be longs nor to) whom he “may go. wrote a college girl, ‘ “when mother re 
‘child has a craving for ‘affection and and grew "thinking Daddy Be en was 
someone to. whom he may develop real father, I lov ed Daddy Ben . He vas” 


sfying nt. Too re is always g good to me. But age alone does not 


the new parent while not “her stepmother at fof thre and ot one- 

the same as before because of the changed “half y ears bec: ume bitter against her. Pp rob- 

‘pes 

tuation in the home, He may have att. ached ably. her six olde sis “ons iderable- 

himself closely than | ever to the sur- influence her. 

-viving parent ent bitterly the new 

arent W who, in his ‘thinking, is crowding” 
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him out. The parent is an 


directly. from the: -step- -relations 
parent “has at or it manifests itself in our modern, urban cul- 


her ow n.. \t times estrangement betweer n th e ture. A number of stepchildren hav ae 
al but in ‘Many in- 


child and his real parent has resulted — —the- 


consic that his « is less. ‘sti inces, on the basis of available’ data, no 


of it charged the step- 


ing re . relations ship. ‘There are, also, “conditions con- 
ng re jected. In one hold the ‘fathe 


had five children by his first wife, the step-  ducive deli linquency in homes with un- 


mother had four children by he firs t broken family structures. Parallel 
and then there were seven offspring found in “split home vhere there _ 
good and sufficient c cause for delinquency 


d marriage. this complex 
family ‘setting sixteen children, with thir- wholly” apart from the step- relations hip. 
are. ho 
There are, however, factors in the home with 


a step- parent which are more problematical 
than in ot other homes. The re is, for insta 
a greater incidence of emotional insecur 
with its disorganizing influence. Favoritism 
supply of affection to is often found in an unbroken and called 
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fidence and ga gh without, probability of being an unwanted child in a 
« 


home with a parent is even greater. 
of discipli ne are 1 not absent from 
homes, but usu 


- 


parent.*8 
3 to be guarded when ‘dra 


“split home.” “Nevertheless, many stepchil-_ 
dren have made adjustments which are 1 no 


it 
iy 
Be . 
| 
he 
on 
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ily : 
W- 
nt 
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into a home ms 4 
q relation to his r 


less , wholesome than those of un- ge o f the child, for the r new parent ha 


- broken hom s. In some instances, tl been able to enter into a more sympathetic c 
= a step- parent has been to the 4 — with the ‘child than his own parent. 
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“SOME PRINCIPLE OF RATIFICATION 


KINGSLEY Davis AND 


Princeton Uni 


NA PREVIOU PAPER some concepts carry 
handling” the 1e phenomena of social in- to ask ‘fadividuals get 
- equality were presented. * In the present into those positions. Although, as the argu- 


= 


a further in stratification ment vill try to show, both questions | 
Telatec it is essential to keep them separate 


in our thinking. Most of the literature on 
jer? Starting from the stratification has tried to answer the second 
proposition no D society is “classless or question (particularly with regard 


unstratified, an « etton is made to explain, in | ease or difficulty of mobility 
functional terms, the _univers sal_ necessity without tackling the first. The first 
_ which calls forth stratification in any social tion, however, is logically prior and, in the 


sy ystem. Next, an attempt is made to expli ain case of any particular individual or § group, 


roughly: ‘uniform distribution of | prestige factually 


5 


4 


between the major types of positions 
every society. Since, howev er, there occur ‘THE 
fay? 


between one society and another great t dif 


N LIBRA: 


NACH 


factors. ‘that give rise to 
Clearly, the pres sent task requires two dif- 
ferent lines of analysis—one to 


he "universal, ‘the other to unde rstand ‘the: 
som S a 
variable features of stratification. .. Naturally omehow distribute its members s in soci 
sitions and induce them to perform 


each line of inquiry aids the other and gies 


indispens able, and in “the treatment that duties of these positions. It must thus 


follows: the two will be interwove Wen, although, itself with motivation at diffe 


because of space limitations, the emphas's levels: to instill in. the proper 


will be on the universals. desire to fill certain pos sitions, and, once 
‘oll ‘Throughout, t, it will be necessary to keep in ‘these positions, the desire to perform | the - 
‘in mind thine. _namely, the ‘discus- duties attached to them. though 
ion relates to the system of positions , not social order may be relatively static m 
form, there is a continuous process of ~*~ 


the individuals occu those osIitions. 


thing positions: _tabolis m as new individuals are born into it 


shift with age, and die Their absorption 
is, “A Conceptual Analysis of the position 

Stratification,” “American” Sociological Review. ned and 
writers regret (and beg indulgence) that the sy stem is com 
present essay, a condensation of a longer study, tiv e. A competitiv es gre: ater 
covers so much in such short space that adequate ‘importance to ry to. achieve 


portance to 


nal sy mus st someh 
tivat 


— 
| 
| 
in 
iously, howeve esence of 
stratification 1s p ty of placing and moti- to 
| 
— . mu 


tivation t perform the duties of ees posi- and perquisites that are not essential 
tions: but in any 1a typ of mo- function of the position and have only an 


tiv ation required. _ indirect and symbolic connection with its: 


duties, but which still may be of f considerable 


the duties associated with utile 


vositi ons were ant to t importance. in inducing people to seck the 
‘all, pel 0 positions and fulfil the essential duties. 
ietal survival, and all equally in i _ . If the rights and perquisites of different — 
the same ability or talent, it would make positions ina ‘society must be unequal, then ag 
no difference v se gol into which positio “i the so 1e society m must be stratified, because that 
the problem of social placement would isp precisely. whai stratification means. Social 
greatly reduced. ‘But actually it does make inequality is thus an unconsciously evolved 
a great | deal of difference who ) gets into which device b by w hich societies insure that the most 
positions, not only because some. positions | = important positions a are > conscientiously filled 
_ are inherently more agreeable than others, be the most qualified persons. Hence every 
but also because sor some t require special talents society, no matter how simple or complex, 
or training and some are functionally me e. ‘must. “differentiate persons in terms of f both 
important than others. Also, it is essential prestige and and must therefore 
E that the duties of t of the positions be performed — ; possess a certain amount of institutionalized — 
with h the di diligence | importance re- 
‘quires. | Inevitably, then, a a society must have, . s not follow that the “amount 
first, some kind of rewards that it can use as type of inequality need be the same in _ 
inducem ents, a and, ‘second, some way of di dis- societies. This is -largerly a function of 
“tributing these Tew vards differentially accord- factors that will, be discussed presently. 
‘ing to” positions, The rewards and their 
tribution become a part. of the Social orc 
and thus give rise to stratification. RANI 
One. ‘may, ask of ‘rewards 


Society has at its in distributing its 


has, all, the things that ‘determine the pr 
to pe tenance pe! comfort, It has, second, the a different positions. In general those positions — 


things that contribute to humor and lg convey the best reward, and hence have th the 


sion. And ‘it has, finally, the things. that highest r rank, which (a) have the greatest 


contribute to ‘self respect ego. expansi sion. importance for the ociet y (b) require 


The last, because of the peculiarly social | the greatest training or “talent. The first 
~ character of the self, is largerly a function factor — and is a matter tof 
the opinion of others, but it nonetheless | significance; 


ranks in importance with | the first two. In 
any social sy stem all three kinds of rewards Differential 
t be dispensed differentially ng society does need 


in proportion to their functional 
> rewards a are “ “built into” ‘importance. It merely needs to give » sufficient 


position, They consist in ‘the ‘rights” to them to insure that they will be 


filled competently. In other words, lust 
: be called | its accompaniments or perquisites. see that | less essential positions d do not com- 
Often the 1 rights, and sometimes the accom- _ pete successfully with more essential. one 
paniments, are functio nally related the If a position is easily filled, ‘it need not be 
duties o sof the position. ‘(Rights as viewed by — heavily rewarded, even though in important. On | 


' the incumbent are usually duties | as viewed the other hand , if it “is important but hard 


sociated with the pos ition 1, plus what may 


by other members of the community. ) How- to ‘fill, the reward must be high enough to 
_ ever, there may bea host of omy — get it filled anyway. F unctional ——— 
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therefore a necessary but not sufficient. do with ‘its duties. There ‘may be, in fact, 
cause of high rank being assigned to virtually accidental relationship. if the 


Ba espces Scarcity of Personnel. Practi- “rarity of talent or the ccostliness ot training, 
cally all positions, no 1 matter the: position, if functionally important, 


aa some form of skill or r ca 
rf . This is implicit the very necessary skills in competition with “other 
Rotior on 1 of position, “which implies that the Positions. This “means, in effect that. th 
incumbent must, by virtue of his incumbency, | — high in the 


certain 


vV ‘ariations . 


inherent capacity “train- so far there is a between ‘one 


ing. Obviously in concrete activities both stratification” and another, 


alway necessary, , but t from a practical 

standpoint the scarcity, may lie primarily 
bo one or the other, as well as in both. Son nie 


| scarcity 
one 


“talent is fairly the their degree of internal deve ay 


the ‘training process is SO” long, costly, be ‘different. ‘The same in turn, 
and elaborate that relativ ely few can ‘qualify. may affect the question of scarcity; for in 


Modern medicine, for example, is within societies the stage of development, or 
ithe mental capacity of most individuals, but mal situation, may wholly obviate 


medical education is so burdensome and ssity of certain kinds of skill: or 


expensive that virtually none would ‘under- talent. “hag particular system of stratifica- 
: take it if the position of the M. D. did not ~ tion, then, can be understood as a product of 
carry a reward -commens urate Ww vith the = special conditions affecting the two afore-— 


‘sac rifice. mentioned grounds of Aiferential reward, 


ts reat 
the talen ts required for a ‘position are 
AJOR SOCIE TAL FU INC TIONS 
abundant and the training easy, the method 3 
STRATIFICATION 
of acquiring the | position may have little to. 
The reason why religion is neces- 
$ Unfortunately, , functional importance is diff > ay is apparently | to be found i in the fact 


cult to establish, To use the position’s prestige to that hum: an socie ty achieves sie ‘unity p t S 
establish it, as is often unconsciously done, consti- 


tutes circular reasoning from our point of view. 4 marily through the possession by its mem- 
re, however, two independent clues: (a) the bers” of certain ultimate values a and 
jin common. Although these values and 
: ‘the e being no other positions that can perform he 


igious “politica economic, and educationa unc- 
_tions are handled by distinct structures not easily They ho 


many different positions, clearly est functional importance. The absence a such 


pendent | on, if not subordinate to, others. In sum, specialization de does not Prove functional unimpor- 
when an institutional nucleus becomes differentiated | tance, for the v hole society be rel atively 
around one main function, and at the same time unspecialized ; but it is safe to assume that the more 
organizes a large partion: of the population into functions receive the first and ‘clearest 


"relationships, th 


yacity for have an attractive power that will draw the 
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ociety_may not be important in another, 
or 
ot 
a: 
lo 
1 I 
their integration enables the society th 
Ve 
| 


ever, appear to the member: of the society 
to have some reality, it is the role of religious duties i is small. 
religious belief and ritual to supply and capacity is not one can ‘set 
inforce this appearance of r reality. T hrough ‘hims self up as enjoying an i intimate 
belief an and the | common ends and values with deities, and nobody can “successfully 
ginary world _ dispute him. Therefore, the factor of scarcity = 


‘are connected with an in 


vorld int turn is related in a meaningful way sense. 


a to the facts and trials 0 of f the — s life. ae may "assert, on , that 


sy mbolized by concrete sacred objects, which 0 of personnel cons: not operate in the technical Ene 


7 exercised, guiding it along lines sustaining is related to the end in ‘the same way ‘that 
the institutional structure and “conforming "science is "related ‘to air travel. ‘The priest 


be fr ee from competition, since 


to the ultimate ends and values. 
If this conception of the role of religion i ist i of whe ether or not one has _ 


1 true, one can understand why in every known — onta with the st upernatural 

ociety ‘the religious activities tend to be y lear. It is this “competition 
under the char; ge of particular persons, debases the priestly position below what» 


enjoy f greater rewards than might be expected t first glance. 
Certain of the why riestly pre is” highest i in 


wards pe § special p' privileges m may attach to spe where membership in the professi sic 
only the highest religious functionaries, but is rigidly controlled by the priestly guild 


BRAS 
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others usually apply ifs such exists, to the itself. That i is why, in part at least, elaborate 
entire sacerdotal class. devices are utilized to stress the identification 


Moreover, there is a ‘peculiar relation be- with office— — 


ce tween the duties 0 of the religious official and cos tume, abnormal cor 
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special he enjoy s. If segregated residence, celibacy, conspicuous 
leisure, the like In fact, the priest 
alway ys in danger of becoming somewhat dis- 


Wee 


<> 


representative, “the F person through credited —as happens i ina secularized socie ety 


4 
whom one may communicate with the st super- —because in a world of ‘stubborn fact, ritual / 


Natural , must be powerful individual. He and sacred knowledge alone will not grow 
isa keeper. of sacred tradition, a skilled per- crops or build houses. | ‘urthermore, unless q re 


WAVERSIIY OF 


former of the ritual , and an interpreter of he is protected by a professional guild, the 
lore ; and myth, He is in such close contact ‘priest ’s identification with the supernatural 
: with the gods that he is viewed as po ng tends to preclude his acquisition of abundant — 
of ‘their characteristics. He is, in -wordly goods, 


As between one society and | another 
the ‘more v vulgar necessities and controls. seems that the highest gene ral position 


is no accident, therefore, ‘that religious 
functionaries have be been associated with the “type of social order. Here pecan ugh 
very highest positions: of power, as in theo- economic to 
cratic regimes. Indeed, looking it from sup 
this point of view, one may wonder why 
is ‘that they do not get entire control over | _ populace is unlettered and therefore 
their societies. T he factors tha this to. a high degree. Perhaps the | most 
extreme ‘is to be found the 
Badin sm of Ti Tibet, but others are e 


se 


the | 
— 
i ‘and the beings they svmbolize. and the ac- abstruse, and that priestly ministrations = 
tis 
her, 

= 
act 
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AMERIC. AN AL REVIEW 


entire people, e 
‘the regime ot the Brah- a monopoly of force, controls a 
minism of India, and the Mayan priesthood 


thay An ‘official can ‘command because he 
also. a ator or hunter, ‘the ‘separation of 


W hen the has" high is the power 
prestige under these circumstances, it is position that political inequality is sometimes 
he 2 “also performs other important thought to comprise all inequality. But it can 

3 functions (usually political and medical). be shown that there are other bases of strati- 


In an extremely adv anced society built on fication, | the follow ing 


Tose status, 


actual: holders of political ee. and 


The ultimate values | common ends of the pecially those determining top policy mus st 
‘society tend to be expressed in Tess anthro- necessarily be few in number compared to 
pomorphic ways, by officials Ww ho occupy af the total population. (b) T he fe act that the — 
fundamentally political, economic, or educa- rulers” -Tepresent | the interes st of the group 
‘tonal rather than religious positions. Never- rather than of themselves and are the prefore 
theless, it is easily possible for intellectuals restricted in their beh: avior by rules. 
to exaggerate the degree to which the priest- mores designed to enforce this limitation of 
hood in a presumably secular milieu has . 7 (c) Th he fact that th the holder of 
prestige. Ww hen the matter is closely examined politic al office has authority by virtue 
urban ‘proletariat, a s well as the rural his office and nothing else, and therefore 
citizenry, proves to be god- fearing any special knowledge, talent, or capacity 
and priest-ridden. No society has become so he may claim i is purely incidental , SO that he 
completely secularized as to liquidate en- often has to depend upon others for technical 


er 
4 
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‘tirely the belief in n transcendental ends and assistance. 
. supernatural entities. Even in. a secularized In view of thes se limiting factors, it is not_ 
society some system must exist for the strang ge that t the rule often have less power 
integration of ultimate values, for their and prestige than a a literal enumeration of, 
ritualistic expression, and for the emotional their formal rights would lead one to. ‘expect. 
adjustments required by Propei rty , and Labor. Every 


death, and d disaster. tion that secures for its incumbent a liveli- 
— ernment. ‘ike religion, government hood i is, by definition, rewarded. 
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y. But “in contrast to to ‘religion, which 10s 
s integration in t terms s of f sentiments, the main function a which is not 
“beliefs, and rituals, organizes the society therefore becomes convenient for the 
in terms of law and authority. Furthermore, “ciety to use unequal economic returns as a i 
it orients | the society to the actual rather — principal 1 means of controlling the entrance 
om than the u ‘unseen world. wien er — ‘of persons into positions and stimulating the 


‘The ‘main functions government are, performance of their duties. The amount of 


‘internally, the ultimate enforcement of norms, the economic return therefore becomes uals 
the final arbitration of conflicting interests, ; of the main indices of social status 

and ‘the overall planning ai and direction of should be stressed, however 
society; and externally, the handling of war Sone ser does not bring power and pws stige | 


diplomacy To carry out these functions a high i 
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is not income primarily, but the ownership 


cally advant ageous W which 


LES 


inctionally ly that t the institution 3 pr ate proper y 


band ‘the available personnel is productive goods becomes more subject to 
criticism as social elopment proceeds 


and erroneous to high in- toward industrialization. ‘It is only this pure, 
a come as th the caus se of a man’s power ‘and | “that i is, strictly legal and fur functionless owner- — 


e prestige, just as it Ise erroneous to think that ship, however, that is open to attack; inom 
a man’s fever is the cause of his disease.* some form active: ownership, Thether 


private ate or public, is indispensable. 
kind of ow ners hip of production goods 


of capital goods (including patents, good consists in rights over the labor of others. 
most extremely and 


will, and professional reputation). = 
_ ownership should be from the 


The economic source of power and prestige 


In w the | of rally this ‘kind of the greatest | 
goods js properly speaking, significance for ‘stratification, ‘because it 


cor ome like other positions, the income itself necessarily entails an “unequal relations hip. 


Te emaining an index. Even in situations where But property in capital goods ir inevitabl 
social value S are widely commercialized “introduces: a compulsive e element ev en into” 
earnings are the readiest method of juc dging the nominally free contractual relationship. — 


‘social posit ion, income does not confer pres- — Indeed, in some respects the authority of the 


tigeona position nso muchas it indu uces people the feudal employer is greater than | 


to compete for the pos sition. It is true that the feudal landlord , inasmu ich as the latter 
lor true 
a man who has a high | income as | a result of is: more limited by traditional reciprocities. 


one position may find this | money helpful in Even the classical economics recognized that - 


) we competitors would f fare unec ually, but it did 
climbing into another position as well, but competitors oe 


this again reflects the effect of his ‘initial, ‘not pursue this fact to its necessary conclu- ; 
that, however it might be acquired, un- 


qual control | of goods and services must — 


of money give unequal ads antage to. the parties toa 
tive enterprise, an ‘income above. what an Technical Knowledge. The function of 
_ individual | spends can give ris e to. possession ; finding | means to single g goals, without any 
of capital wealth, Presumably | posses- concern: with the choice between goals , is 
sion isa reward for r the proper management the exclusively technical sphere. The explana- 
tion of why pos sitions requiring great a 


of one s fin: inces originally and of the pro- 
fairly high rewards ise e 


enterprise later. as social dif- receive fair! 
to see, for it is the s 


institution of inheritance persis sts, 


phenomenon of pt pure | owners hip, and reward 


‘or pure ownership, emerges. In such a case _ ever receive the highest rew vards i is also clear: 
‘it is difficult: to prove. that the position is 


the: importance of technical knowledg 


functionally important or that the scarcity 4 societal point | of view is never SO great a 


inv olvec is any ything 0 extrinsic of g takes place 
economic level 


n social stratification has been succinctly must be subot 
summarized | by Talcott Parsons, “An Analytical that eli 

Approact ‘to the Theory of Social Stratification,” sitions: that are relig 
American Journal of Sociology. 45:841-862, May, 
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layman it social order is funda- ing social functio ons. To the extent that ‘the 
mental, and can entirely reduced to ‘structure is truly the 


other terms, Methods of recruitment, as well 


as of rewa ard, ‘sometimes lead to the e erroneous circumscribed. 
interpretation that technical positions are 
determined. Actually, however, ARIATION IN STRATIFIED 
the a acquisition. of knowledge and skill cannot The generalized principles of stratification 
7 be accomplished by purchase, although the here suggested form a necessary preliminary 
7 opportunity to learn may be. The control of to a consideration of types of stratified =| 
2 4 the ; avenues of training may inhere as a sort tems, becau ag n terms of these principles 
of property right ir t in cer certain 1 families or classes, that the ty ypes must be described. This. ag | 
giving them power r and “prestige ‘in conse-— be seen by trying to delineate types 


use 


a situation artificial certain j variation. For i 


ite ‘situation to arise. ‘to be as follows: 


may be that a | The wt Specialize 
‘spe cialization affects: the 


VIE S 


ed prestige. It also the extent to 
may in a debas ak which particular functions may be empha- 
the prestige c of those positions. Such adjust- sized in the invidious s system, since a given 
ments and readjus tments are. constantly function cannot receive much emphasi sis in 
curring in changing societies; and it is always the hierarchy until it has achieved structural — 
to bear ir in mind that the efficiency of separation from the other f unctions. F “inally, 
stratified structure may be affected by the amount of specialization influences 
f 


- 


“modes of recruitment tor positions. The social _ bases of selection. Polar types: Specialized, 
order itself, however, sets limits U /nspectaliz sed. 
flation or deflation of ‘the le prestige of experts: (by The N ature of ‘the Funct. tional Em- 

an. over- supply t tends to debase the rewards phasis. In general when emphasis is put on 
and discourage recruitment or produce revo- 4 sacred matters, a rigidity is introduced that 
“lution, wi hereas an under-supply t tends tends to limit: ‘specialization and hence the 


‘increase the rewards or weaken the society development of technology. In addition, a 


in cc competition 1 mn with o other societies. oS brake is placed on s social mobility, and ‘on 
Particular systems of stratification show the development of bureaucracy. hen 
st a wide range with respect to the exact posi-- - preoccupation | with the sa 
ns tion n of technically competent persons. ° This leaving greate scope for purely secular j pre- 
‘range is _ perhaps most evident in the degree occupations, great development, and rise 
a of specialization. Extreme division of labor _ in status, of economic and technological = a 
tends to create many specialists wi without high tions seemingly takes place. Curious ly, 
prestige since the | training is short and the concomitant rise in political position is te 
required native c capaci city relatively srnall. ‘On _ likely, because it has usually been allied with 
the other hand i it also ) tends _ to accentuate the religious and stands to gain little by the Kl 
the high position 0 of the | true experts—scien- decline of the latter. It is also possible for | 
tists, engineers, and administrators— —by ina society to emphasize family functions—as 
‘creasing their authority relative to other in relatively undifferentiated societies where — 


functionally important: positions. the “high mortality requires | high fertility and kit 
or 


j 


UNIVE 


= . of a technocratic social order ‘ship. forms the main basis of social organiza- 

pries sthood of e nginee oF tion. Main» types: _Familistic, Authoritarian 
lim itati s of Theocratic or “sac red, and Totalitarian 


en 
1m. 


Vi 
— 
“3 
8 or t | 
a 
- | 
| on 
de 


rad. 


Grea 


PRINCIP LES OF STRATIF ICATION 


ridious Dif- As the cultural grows, ‘increased 
called the “amount specialization becomes necessary, 


of distance between positions, taking turn contributes the “enhancement | 


account ‘the entire scale, is something mobility, decline of stratum solidarity, and 


that should lend itself to quantitative a change of functional emphasis. 
lerable differences (b) ‘Situation 1 with Respect to Other § 

in cieties. T he | presence or absence of open con-- 
| with other societies, of free trade — 


_may 


Calle 


‘meas surement. 

Avi: parently e exist between different societies 
this regard, and also between parts of the 
society. Polar ty pes 

The Degree of Opportunity. The state of warfare. tends to place emphasis upon. 
familiar question of the amo unt of mobility the military | functions, | especially when the — 
esti 


is different from the questio the com- opponents a are more or le less equal. F Tee > trade, 
parative equality or _inec other hand , strengthens the hand 


above, necator the the trader at the expense of the warrior and 


. For in- priest. Free movement of ideas generally 
sane, tremendous div erge in mone-_ 


tions or cultural diffus ion, influence the 
class structure to some extent. A chronic 


has an equalitarian effect. Migration: 


ary. income the U Inited States are far “conquest create : cial circumstances. 


= 


limits the degree to which’ 
zation the degree of segregation 
g 


scale may also” be great ater ty 1 the magnitude of in 


States than in a a here -ditary tribal kingdom — 


(closed). ‘Much o 


(e) ‘The ‘De. Degree of Stratum ty. has ‘tempted to sy 
Again, the degree of “ class solidarity’ "(or into a certain number of types = 4 his tas k is 
the presence of s specific organizations to deceptively simple, however, and should come 


promote class interests) may Vary to ) some at t the end of an analysis of elements and | 
extent independently of the other criteria, principles, rather than at the beginning. If 


hence is an imp yortant principle in classi- the preceding discussion has any alidity, 
fying systems of stratification. Pol olar ty ‘it indicates that eanu mber of modes 


Class organized, Class diif systems, 


Serer 


society’s status with reference call these 
es modes of variation. The danger of trying to” 
se clas whole societies under such rubrics 
gS: aS : caste, feudal, or ope n class i is that one or 
= criteria are selected and others ignored, 
variation, and (2) result being an unsatisfactory 
“the e system of stratit cation which nev erth to the problem he present 
less influence that s syst -m. Among the latter: 


-are the following: ‘the more systematic classification of 
(a) The Stage of C ultural Development. 


_ What state any particular system of strati- 


fication 4 is in with reference to each of these 
of variation depends on t two things: 


ee 


The 
wer | | ¢ 
iven 
aly, 
| 

on q | 

ith 

fhe 

5 
a 


AGO, we descr ibed a _metric test, 


a 


is was concluded o to stratify 44 


is an overall r rt. - Though by use of t the W of social cla 
tudies ee analy sis, and thirdly, to ae what light the 


on “best frien 


“viewpoint that “of an ith these base lines. known, the 
sociologis st, inte rested in understanding child second ~ ar experimenta al program ¢ could be ue 


‘groups “and peer cultures, and the work was started. Its § generé ‘al aim was “to improv the 


done under ; a number of very practical limita- ~ learning . situation n by d emocratizing pupil — 


attitudes and behaviors.” For the first semes- 
: te ers, the approach v was to be» vi 


At a educational conference in guidance, for the second | group man 
nte e i ith effects in eithe e to be 
: September, 1942, the writer spoke on the with effects in either cas e to be 
use of sociographic methods. Among the and individual sociograms. 
school people expressing interest were two As a community, Crestview 
_ former graduate students, one a social studies ex exactly - typed. Though a kind of i 
teacher, the other the personnel officer r, at the e suburb, it ha } a thriving socioeconomic life 
Crestview High School. As the study project” of its own. It is a small midwestern town “1 
shaped up, these persons, along with» the about. 4,500 not far from large city. Three 


principal and the writer became the planning : “fourths of i of its people i are native > whi ite of native 
“group, making decisions over the two year parentage, with the remainder about | equa | 


BrA 


GAN LIBR 


at 


period.? foreign born and Negro. Since mid-1942, over 


_ The group s selected | was a roth grade social a third of its wage w orkel rs have been e employ- 
set 44 edi in city war ‘plants. toa hundred 


Pupils, all but seven en of t he eligible 15 own. thei ro siness or are 


‘core ty pe” course, , with students accusto ome in distinct 

planning units of study, making triy 


and the like. No change es were made except _ 
that the teacher was to go with t vith the ine Sets leas t hive fifths of all 


‘its sith year, to “ow n ” their, ow n homes es, 


oe for the first year of study were values ra ranging from $ $3,500 to over $25,000 


. We wanted to determine, socio- ‘ealth is in the “crowd,” 


al Proceedings oth Annual Gui idance Confer- to wn. a” sense 

November, 1043. Remmers, Ed., Studies 

Higher Education, No Purdue ‘University, or the Sotath, ia distinetly present. There 


Me but 1 not many 


the principal's request, this group is not 


report thoug sh not responsible for interpretations. 


he 
: the friendship structure of the 
aring first and second semester 
er 
| 
| 
— 
- 
As participants in civic affairs, through Ep, 
i home visits and other contacts as supple- 


segments: of the even to 


construct skeletal sociograms.” > Both of these clubs, m ily magazine subs ore and 


ate e annual income, -, mother’ s sociocivic | 


tasks provec 
work» _was done. Wi ithout 


were 


tion as to the existence of a same 
three level class sy ond set of data defined the 


fifths of all familie were re middle class, 
70 famili ies were identif fied as upper or near. “page | form, followed as in the 


class, with the remainder low class. conti inuous “guidance - checkups,” we secured — 


— these e imates were, we reactions to an array of “guess who, “show 

: me” and social distance ‘items. For instance —_ 
‘who alw ays thinks ; about keeping v very clean, 


well dressed and tidy, ” or the reverse. Or on 

the “show me” test, after describing an = 
high school of- class incident calling for pupil leadership 


of the same 

emed best to make an indirect approach. ‘we asked for leader names. Our 

dr rew up a one page blank “ex. chy pothesis was that ¢ each adult social 
‘ins tills into children’ its own ‘norms: 


cur rricular activities,” giving it with minor 
changes each semester ‘to various classroom values Its ways of + x. The ‘intent wa 
groups. Students were told that their reac- ‘tor meas ure these cultures but to samy nple 


tions, for example fewer assemblies, 


— 


= 


Thus a ‘child as or ‘ “smart 


sociometric questions. One asked ‘for _aleck eck,” or “real le leader,” might or might not 
be so so, yet he must ‘make his adjustment to” 


names of best friends in school, one, 
1 like.” ‘and the other the § group i in terms 0 of f his reputation. 


s and girls “about your 

niger t like so well, don’ not appear to need vali- 

‘to with. We thought in 1 the : Sense of comparison with ex- 
questions would ov ershadow by ‘ternal criteria. On internal consistency as 
repeated judged by several of our colleagues “= 

inl inter-test comparisons, , they came well up to 


reliability, as inferred 


Wa ‘arner’s book, _in addition to the writer’ 


ve. tested and d came to use an avera: ge 


age of home, number of rooms, length Zeleny,/ using the same test with college 


Similar to George A. Lundberg and Margaret | Catherine McCann Tryon, in R. G. Barker, 
: Lawsing, “Sociography of Some Community Rela- - et al., C “hild Behavior and aes, p. 548. Mc- 
tions,” Revie w. 2, 1937, 318-— 
loyd Wa urner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social 636. Wi estern Reserve et niversity, 


& “of Modern Community. Yale University "Leslie Day Zeleny, Mota? 


sidence, number of servants, parental 

ing, we item, each home was rated by five or more | 

the 

lass is 
q 
lual 

life 
101 
ally 
wer i 
| | on the “guess who” for 7th grade boys and 
ty three kinds 
oo. Pupil home ih 
ly, 


— 
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d nts, 93 and 95; i ork. They f genera 
a The first point, as seen in 1 
the basic structure of this ‘teen age group 
"Our ‘third ty of some ways the “He re are the usual  sociographic patterns—the 
sb most st revealing, came from observations ; as isolate, W, Will, B, Bob, etc. not chosen as a_ 
to / who ran % vith whom as an equal and an “friend 1 by any classmate; the pair, U-V, Una © 
intimate, ' We simply kept a record of these and V iolet, a choice; t the chain, 
associations in school a affairs, stu- M, Ralph et alas series of one way 
g each roth grader choi ces; and the “cluster’ with its “star.” 


M_ 


ib 


> 


in reference to associates of a known ee “clus ter’ r’’ we shall ( 11 itt 
idl or low prestige rank. Marginal cases are two “types. The Oor puping, 
ere” leit as followed Howie and Tom, is an “with 
 Jeader role constant: ‘but membe rs shifting 


| kinds of data to authority shared, whereas the G, George 


VER 


“case, we used our combined ‘best judgment There is also in t the sociogram the all- “group 
le eader, notably . , Lois, although no ) fac tions 


ing a subjective element ut one that was as W hyte® described them in n street corner 


known, hence under some control. gangs are evident. 


The above interpers sonal and subgroups 
cre es network is, in general, about what we are 


s, F igures I —— — to ex ‘pect in ‘teen age classrooms i 
s. Almost three fourths | 
Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, ) “Ww illiam Foote W hyte, ‘Street Corner Society, 
4 P. 3 Longmans, Green, (1943-0 i i 


1. GROUP STRUCTURE-OCTOBER 1942 _, | | Be 
Ba 
using these severa | 
a 
ithe 
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_ 


of all positive c hoices, in fell in ‘upper lev children was 
the roth grade, and all within the eae’ A- the “sissy crowd.” 


Pare 


majority were within own sex, own The second point of intere in the socio- 


level, with out choices” grams is the relative stability of class) 
in boy- -girl attractions, up choices most fre- ss oom structure ov er six months of time. This — 
quent in claims on high ranking “stars” by _ is seen by comparing Figures 1 and 3 
middle cle ASS children. Negative choices, w vhile example, Lois Is still the pert little queen, 
depicted in any — Olive is in better position to contest 
grams, were more or her leadership. Bob, a crippled boy, names 


“trends, the: same two friends but i is still unnamed by 
data that uppe any one. The George clique, while a bit 
children received far more than their fair unified, is much the same. All in all, stabili- 


share of choices” on every positive Teputa- ites in contrast to changes are about five 


| 
‘ 
{ 
j 


tional it item, for ex xample best dressed, best times as numerous. R, Ralph, has moved to, 
liked, most fun, and real leader. At the Op or into, top : status | ranking, the children 


Pes site extreme, low clas ss each fiv middle class" 
mothers v want their own youngsters. to shave” 


pupils were na y 
Upper a and as a ‘not mobility. E quasi-! ‘member of 
“dirty, smelly,” “fights a. lot” and ‘ ‘dumb.” ‘the rowdy Georg e clique, has status, vs, due 
iddle class children | cast a as a rule” more chiefly to a new 
positive votes for top. level friends than for “bad girl.” (ee 
‘their own order, viewing be both levels said, perhi haps, al 
_ “sharp,” ’ “rugged” or “solid,” in cont to. these sociograms to show that we are dealing 


bottom level “drips’ and “jerks. "The with a structured unive erse, a network 0 
most often used by the latter in refel err! 3 “attractions and repulsions” that that 


| 
q 
A at, 
ing, cE 
pal ff 


the oficial organization te ‘Each 
_ child must live in these twin. worlds, informal 


and formal, where behavioral norms are not leader. Pe ne re , about half oi through 


‘readily, , if at all, transferable. Each has a our cases, that unanimity ended. This is no 
position to maintain, a a role to play, a status doubt, | a way of say ing that our problems — 
to aay ance, although ‘the question of how changed in character. They were no longer 


- commonsense and behavioral but deeply i 
f ‘ternal and attitudinal. For ex example, T, Tom, 
p product—a creation of the children, an and K, Katie, both well-liked middle 


class children extremely sociable and 


middle- class rewards and -wardly mobile. And yet, as we cannot show 


_ punishments. It seeks of course, like « every here, each was a prime personality y problem, 


social system, to preserve itself, or concretely Tom revealed a “rigid or conscientious” be yl 
to assimilate teacher | rule, deflect or defeat acter structure, Katie temperamental or 


‘it. Though frozen for the moment, it is -any- “scattered” structure,'® and both were in need 
thing but static. It is an ever shifting equi- of help. 


librium, a struggle process, a ‘competitive In all, marked 
effort to better one’s self in peer ratings. in Figure 3 with a bar. Six were boys, 9 were _ 


girls; 3 upper clas middle and 5 lower. 


_ Age range was from to 17 years; 
I 13, with two c case: 


et ‘up oa second year ok. 7 he a aim, as W as 
to create a better earning situation, 


neeri 


Ing 
good teaching and the in unhealthy pair ‘relation, and the 
d. By guidance, we came to mean - mainder subjective personality problems. We 
to did not regard these adolescents then, nor 
‘adjusti ting the individual to the group, a ado e 


phrase whose operational content can wer now, as anything other than a 


sensed by noting its application to cases. It Z sample, of almost any high school cla 
was agreed that we must work, not only on — - Our aim was not to force changes on a 
te 
individuals, but through ‘individuals , else : We did not, however, try to og ed 
guidance | could» not be distinguished from onestly “permissive environment, 
group management , for the latter also en- is is ever possible, or to el ngage in 1 “nondirecti 
visioned personality changes. Thus the vari- Our task was to guide these chi 
ables under test were e technics, not a assump- 
tions, purposes, etc., the one set psycholo; gical, 
the other s sociological, Keeping two as technic: con 
separate as possible. guided interchange of ideas 


ith forty we began to spot not, we too ins So. From five 


to be the group.” The each lasting g from 15 to 30 minutes or one 
 Geor rge clique was to be ‘broken up. ild was t told that he had onal ‘single 
were” fairly out fo and we had a cover in 


srapy with Cc hildren, "The T Proc: 


OGICAL REVIEW 
for her classmates. O, Olive, was to be guided 
— 
| 
€ _isolates, one an aggressive clique leader, three 
of 
| 
were in need of a wider circle of friends. 
Lois, we felt should be “dethroned” an 
taught a more honest and pervasive concer 


N EXPERIMENTAL 
nce checkups” al 0 his course sometime 
pilot: did? You know, be a 
h ge, the clique | leader, that a 
we “scored ¢ our great failure , and a fragment sissies — 


of an interview will suggest our gener ral 
cedure. Rough and tough and happy his 
role,  Gearge: the last kicks at chair. With an “I'll. 
” he starts toward the 
Here comes George, bad old George. I'll each a Little more direct. It can be argued 
flop here. (Pulls a chair to the 
sits with his back to teacher.) 
"Hello, George, “You ‘know I like to talk 
you. Do you like to come here? 
No need to, Not. a scrape into another, his. peti broke into an an 
unoccupied house just after this conference. 
. Well, I've ein thinking about this What T hey drew crude sex symbols on the walls, 
are going you finish carried away removable fixtures, and built a = 
school? on an upstairs hardwood “floor. 


G. reply. Picks up a “magazine and 


u made a a pallet out of old blankets and, with» 


thumbs pages. engaged in sex intimacies. A name on 


Tom says he’s: He is going a piece of gave _thing away. 


eruping) 1 don’t care Ww hat 
on_ something A bomb surprise. Hist most remark 
Was: didn’ t know the was doin’ 
in’. 
, wouldn’t 


our opinion, , we 
vorked on a false premise. ~The boy wasa 
J 
ao courage and teamwork? 
G. Yeh. He had what it takes. ‘He ran bis 
g ‘He told vem what. Mebody 


LIBRARIES 


| 


or 


. There was a big dance one night at the Ke his s 
base. Lots of girls v were there. .. Every- fidence, ‘hence ‘the integr: 


. He was Sa 1 tive) process could not t Be et started. Our mis- 
take was - to recognize zy is solid anchorage © 


Let the rest class) g go 
I didn’t tell you all about that pilot. He Bt 


“had a problem, a tough one. _... He wasn g 
afraid to over. takes courage 


success or failure in using individual guid- 


will be evident, 


What can ea said, in general, about our — 


I ain’ t afraid. I’m -stubbo 
that’s what. I’m stubborn. 
hat pilot: was stubborn Ww hen the flak hit. — 
Remember? That wasn’t bad, was it? — 


Naw, on. ‘Hold on it oduced. It 
structure over the summer vacation period. 


aed 
ugh 
no 
— 
ide | 
— 
ha- : 
clas 
suh 
chil- 
ae 
cot _along with ever 
over. 
rgled 
ycho- ben 


AS 


=: 
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ev 
per ment. al at 


r 
BR 


us 


ess in in position to swing the class as she likes. and Nancy, -mames or rejects her. Such | 


Olive ve has advar vanced in best friend choices ap between self 
into a place o of all-class leaders hip, an effect  ceptance, is 

wes worked for. Bob, the isolate, has made one — it is, at least in part, 

mutual friend and been named by one class- ov erst on friend making | 
ry mate. Julie and Dan, also isolates, done Violet remain i inseparable, with 


me outreaching is apparent. latter showing any effect of our efforts. bacl 


less” well, yet some ou 
Tom and Ikie hav ve won acceptance from Changes of another type” should be 
ae 


higher ranking peers, the Jewish boy 
the: major link between the nascent Olive and which “we » had nc no For example, 


IGA 


‘Lois factions. Lois has _ droppe d Nancy, “a Josephine, a confidant , has 


- newcomer to the community and a distant — inside a four- way upper status grouping, 


Telative, to check her own imminent down- cluster of leaders: united against, more ot 


movement, and Nancy has begun to 


make middie class friends. "Elizabeth has has assumed a key position, a mediator tole 


roken with the G eorge clique and Katie a also between, lesser” units on both sides, 


as tob be leaving bottom level associat es. as our case materials show that he play 
equal interest are e the changes we did perfection. Arthur, the young H. M. 
net make, the attractions and repulsions E c restview’s youthful elite society, 


_ strong for us. The George clique is better — cannot quite n make up his mind to become a 
nteg below 


a - integrated t than before, with one new mem- real fellow, to make and keep friends 


S OF ay ou his station in life. The fact that he is named — 


ber. WI hile is on ‘the way out, Pat or 


is Tikely to take her in by Jan, the ‘Kitty La of the group, is mor 


that she names classmates as as best friends Isolation, pp. 166-69. ongmans, ( 


rejects” 


tioned, "alterations not intended and | over 


of Olive, te is. moved 


less, the Lois faction. In this faction, , Ralph ; 


sader- 


& wos 


E 
us 
E 


‘PERIMENT: 


va kept on changes in proce: our targ et 

was in trut 

teach what someone called “the spirit: 0 

willing ‘cooper ration,’ an runnin; 


managemen t ap proac h. an eye group “ ‘could ‘help more’ in current 


a War service - projects can be illustrated | 
L tw o weeks “ scrap hunt.” The teacher 


‘wondered” at two class meetings: 


activities. he idea of. collecting scray — 


h ‘the w whole group. The aim was paper, tinfoil, razor blades, rubber, etc., arose 
of at the next ¢ class meeting. .Tty was proposed t by 


Howie ; and supported at once | by Olive and 
Tom. Seeing that it stood to win a a following, 


our 
the writer began to make rough notes. While — 
chart of this sort: fills several pages, 


could” not taught, , or well taught, by 


teacher | talk, or sitting and lis stening, we process. 


in using this power i in the int erest 


all class members. We beli ieved. with 


sive environment. ni Our concept ‘of teacher 
role was patterned closely on Lippitt 


“democratic group leader,” though it varied 


somewhat with» the situation. End> results C 


excerpts from it will help to define the group : 


_ A Scrap Drive: Segments of Group Pr Process 


_ Def the Situation 
g stufl. (Superior air; 


lots and lots 


wie: 


s: You. can, you Bring you 


Teac her the idea to make a eal driv e, an 


red in ams and, 


During this last semester, we made use of * 
T he first "consisted 


three types of. “projects, ’ 
of of which ‘there seven, 


incidental help from the teacher. The second 
ype of project war service -activi- 


d the third 


ing fee "Group Unity and “Action,” 

tional Research. 13, 1940, 48- 50. dion 
R. Slavson, An Introduction to Group: 
Therapy, V, Func ction of the ‘Adult. New York: 

“Ronald Lippitt, “An E xperimental. ‘Study of 
the | Effects of Democratic and Autocratic ay ot 
Atmospheres.” Studies Topological and Vector 
Psych ology 1, Studies in Child W elfare, V ol. 
© 3, pp. 43-105. University of Iowa, 1940 

’ or example, Alvin Zander and Ronald 


team, 


Bat firs t we n 


Go every and a sk “every body 


om: 


Teacher: Well, in our country we 


“choices. We elect our leaders. 


Ves, 
: I nominate Olive. Pons 
(Others named. ‘First ballot: Tom 
14; Olive 10. ‘Second ballot Tom 22: 22; Lois 14.) 


Organis zing the Group (3 d session) — 


rd.) V 


“Reality Practice Educational Method 
Sociometry 


1944, 120-151. 


es 
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| 


— 

measure of power, the power of decision, was q mn 

7 q 
aig iim 

yer = Lois’ Who Wil De president 4 
Je. Nancy: Ask Miss E--- (teacher). Who, Miss 

Dan: Committee on junk. — 

Lt 


SY 


>» 
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Let’s break | that up. 
- per, that’s one. (Four : areas are defined. Lois 
Olive, chooses a committer and these fill 


W ait a minute. two other com- 


‘eacher: ve been amazed at work you'y 


-all done. 
‘Tom: W and sweat, like the g guy s 


4 Pat: I could take the one on tinfoil and Teacher: 


Tom: You be on it. Let each team a its 


captain. 


Teacher: ill we need a group on transporta- 
"Olive: 
pu Nancy: like this better’n s studying. Yo ou. 


tion and one on publicity 


Tom: Sure. Katie you be on publicity? Who 


‘see about trucking the stuff? You, George? learn “more. 


Ikie: Dad's got two trucks, Gu uess he'd loan 

OK. (Wr rites Tkie’s 

what else? 


All set ‘for Saturday. Got two ‘trucks and 
four more loaders. 
Who can go along? (Two. 
Dan: No can do. Sorry. 
“Pom: WwW ell, we can’t flop now. Got the 


 Tkie: 


‘and we gotta get it in. Dad said it’s the best formal 


thing the school has ever done for the town. ... 


Howie: go if you'll go, Tom 
ae : Tom works Saturdays (at a store.) ) 
there anybody who will go 

Sue: Will said he’d 
Sure. You come on to, 
Good work, ‘gang, ‘Now 
Julie: People don’t know about “fats. 
Pat: Our committee e seen everybody, m 
‘everybody. (Committee on fats. 
= Not mom, _ I know. 


_ Teacher: Do you have a list of places where 


Pat: No, we didn’ t make any. 0 ¢ 


ke any. We tried to do 


name down.) Now 


Teacher: 


been worth doing? i 
wonder if it has. 
Katie: Look at the stuff we've got. (At T 
prompting, reads amounts collected.) 
Fine, Katie, fine. It looks good ‘to me. 


it a all 


Teacher: More what, wou 
~ Bob: Getting stuff in. Doing your | part. 


| 


Tom: ‘Like a team, 
e town can count on u: Pe es 

| Yes, it was a big job and all of you 
put it over. Every teammate did his part. 


Bo George: : Old razzle dazzle. I don’t go for 


Being 


Dad said it’s ok. We oughta ‘on and 


Bowie: on. chor us of 


poe work 

stic, or 

ing ‘group: action as observ ed ir in ‘many cl 
-rooms, and on the other hand, to the several 4 
of make-believe play games so 


class ‘manage group proces 
work together. asa self directing team vith 


a; to do. The teacher’ s role was, in 1 the main 
to lead the leaders, to see them face choice : 


“mistakes,” at least to th point — 
where the: ‘total project was: endangered. 


And then, in terms « of our theory, _interven- 
“was neces ssary. ducation “was to be 

guided 80 that more ‘education could go on. 

Thus group of this sort is not unlike 


democracy itseli—always falling apart and 


Tom: Ok, Pat, ve done ok. Let’s check : 
always, we hope, being saved in the nick of © 


where your gang has been. 


Evaluating results (gth h session) 
Quiet down, quiet down, This is our 


time. 


or application to the adult comm 


“last meeting unless you - want to go on. on. Lots of and theory) see the author's Community ‘Action 


scrap to get in. 
‘Sue: m for going on. 


I'd say. We e put it over. a 


Let’s do something exciting. Have some I 
4 
Now we'll have committee repo 
hto 


~ Grad.4. J 


was via ri role _pract _overstress 


scriptive less mature 


iew mg e youth Ww Why promptu. In ‘these discussions, ‘the t teacher £ 


body do something? | After little took no 
warming up, student ideas came as fast ssion for a role. sis. In es apptsisal 
the - 


e 
could be written down. - hese wants, a he class, forewarned, joined v with the parti 
wish es, t ensions, etc., formed the asis for pants i in ‘judging ‘character parts as. to repre 
ase series of ace am or roles, each — consistency and the like, with the 
. Students built them up — teacher guiding theis analyses and —— 
their own experiences orig tions. What mig 
al with this” approach, were never to know: 
en at Crestview, due to our own bad judgment. _ 
Impressed with our second session, the prin- 
The outh Problem  1mpressed with our seco — 
cipal invited the group t to ‘put on the show” 
Father Crestview, in 
slow n assembly. The thing fell flat. Students 
either made long-winded speeches or else sat 


r. boy, thi 
speechless, an all us Saat interest in the 


mo 
Business man, costs 
Farme ork 


The combined etect of the 
proaches to ‘group 


Figure 4. sociogram As 


the Classroom,” any 


S vi A GROU > MANAGEMENT - 


Or 


AN EXPERIMENTAL SOCIOGRAPHIC STUDY, 259 | 
star er mental sessions. [here was no rehearsal,no tf 
“Sm i 
| 
4 very different 1! = 
now definitely factionalized. We § 
ing 


had not intended this ¢ effect, in fact foresaw it | sampling period ov Soidace one cy? 
| tried to guard against it. W hile inter class children were “over WwW 
pretations of its. meaning will differ, we do lower _class_ boys 
not believe that this structure is “undemo-— chosen.’ n.” Put otherwise, the trend | in 
cratic. It is, for instance, quite like American making i is upw not or downward. 
‘communities, ' with special interests, I: arge and nenot at it 
small Pressure groupings. Its. opposite would a basic feature of the adult class system, “thu 
be, in one form, an unorganized, school 4 group ‘Parallels the environing 
mass, quite incapable of concerted action. socia al order 


Another s striking feature of the sociogram Figure 4 shows various positional changes 
is the increased 1 volume of social interaction. — which we shall not take the: time to analy? ze 
This can be seen best by reference to Table out. The George clique, for « exam} 
rom October 1942, to May 1944, integrating. After res sisting 


AVE Nom MBER OF Times BY IAL CLA ASS EVEL THAT CRE STVIE\ w ADE | TU 


Social 


Class 
Chosen ‘hosen Chooses Cc 


“Middle 


ower 


average number of best friend choices 3 ine sures fo r the two years, it is splitting up es | 
‘to 2.80 W ) claim f 
‘from 2.40 to 2.80, 3.64 and 4 4.51: Vhile it e incorrect to | to cl claim 
Thus “the trend toward greater, “contact: j credit for this effect, activity ‘program 
and the last two aver ages in particular such as the one does churn upa 
_ are significant. Even more revealing are com- group . It sets going new currents and cross- | 
parative totals for two school years. For currents of influence, enforcing new adjus t- 
the first year, 1942- when no experimenta-_ - ments. And yet, to repeat an earlier inference, 
choices av the impressive thing is not the chan; ges in but 


aged 2 the second year, 4.80. That the stability of 


Av verage 


TY. 


~ 


this ue pretty largely to in- 
dividual guidance and group management 
we believe, a reasonable conclusion. It could 


hardly be due to a carryover from the first learning, a study of this sort has | 


‘year, for these same youngsters have. lived values. Dare one claim to have taught 


and played and. gone to school together most operation, to | have democratized a classroom, 


of their life. without pre- and end- test measures ? ‘Socio- 

Table I is of inter est for stil other reasons. grams, with or without. status level research, 

Ww hile these high ‘school juniors s did not _ provic le a simple indicator of changes, a 


‘greatly, or uniformly, by social class lev base line from which to plan individual and 


the number of choices made, the sam rroup Moreover, will bring 

be said for - direction of choice. At ev oo often chaotic “activity programs” 


Again, for lack of space, the September, 

average, 2.24, has been omitted. In all respects, 
and as” to be expected, ber data approximate dire 


those for October, 1942. 


n in 


943 any sort of 


— 


q 
ts 
| 
— 
iH 
TABLE 
as | | 3-82 | ¢-8: | 3.18 | | 
-s7 | 3-43 | 2-55 | 3-77 | 3-45 | 3-54 3.60 
= 64 | 3-64 | 4.51 | 4:: 
= | bo 
| 
| 


] PREDICTION POL IT ICAL BE HAV 
iew study has implications for the growing tion, along with clearer conceptual definition, 
field of child socialization. 1. Admitting the are on the way and greatly needed. In com- 
need for better methods, we believe none the parison with what is known about individual 
that our data support the Aypothesis sonality variants, we know little about the 
class level stratification among teen age simplest subgroupal s structures, for example 
So far r this idea, when adv ivanced ‘pairs, chains, cliques and factions. This is, 
t all, has rested on fragmental case studies we believe, a fertile field for the educational - 
have been ‘made, in turn, the for = 
mges rather sw veeping generalizations. Q 
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Columbia U niv ersity, Bureau of Applied Social 


le think of predicting. 
ha 


ections they usually I in 


whatever differences ap pear r between actual 
vote and vote intention can be attributed to 
or more of three factors: 
The respondents can change their minds, ile. 
someone who at first to vote 


0 the 2 actu ua 


= 


pg ally vote ‘that way; 


W re marria age success or parole . People can express a vote intenti ion but later. 

by y studying the correlations bet tween nallsorts _‘fail to vote for one reason or another, and 
/. data and the main criterion of ‘interest. 3. People who do not have a settled vi ote inten- 

can up their minds and vote; this” 


Actually the correlates of votin behavior 
is itself two parts: How many 


vere studied long before public opinion polls vote and. for 


™_ 


existed, and a an impressive and as yet largely 
out in Stuart Rice’s class ss sic Quantitative In recent presidential elections, the 

Methods i in Politics. the Gallup and Roper and Crossley polls 


ae: A surve ey of the p present status of the study _ have shown v ery considerable SUCCESS - in pre- 


of political behavior has thus to be divided - dicting actual vote from vote intention. Such 


into at least two. ‘sections: one, “where the polls, however _ cannot deal with these three | 
os vote intention enters as a major datum, -and~ bas sic | problems involv ed in such prediction. 
_ the other where it does not. A third section nof im. ‘hey can be studied only \ with a panel which _ 
this paper will deal with sampling” prob- ‘is : interviewed at least once before the election — 
(vote intention) and again after the election 
‘The first study of this kind was made dur- _ 


= 


> 2 
How can we vote « on ‘Emphasis in the text was laid upon 


the basis of ote intention, as rev materials and not published 
of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, in the collection of material. ‘The or- 
University. ganization of Elmo Roper was helpful in providing 
special tabulations. The work of George Gallup’s 
"Because of lack “space not all parts of the “American Institute of Public Opinion was ava 

review prepared for this occasion could be included able through the use of papers edited by Hadley 

i in this paper. Some parts will only be mentioned Cantril in Gauging Public Opinion. Princeton, 1944. 


i} 
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ppr > PDATITICAT RETIAVIOR IN AMERICA* 
pres- REDICTION OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOR IN AMERICA* — 
al 
MENTS 
— 
| where in 7 
rom 
pa BE 
but 
ym, 
ch, | 
ing 


ing the 1940 election with a sample of the are the argest group among, the changes— 


_ population of Erie County, , Ohio (referred to are of two kinds. First, there a are those who 
as” the Erit rie C ounty study.*) Dur intend to vote but do not yet know for whom. 


ing the 1944 election it was repeated by the | Most of them do vote on E lection Day, and § 

National Opinion. Research Center of Den\ they tend to split. their ‘vote between ‘the: 

niversity (the NORC study) for a national parties more or less in line with those 
cross- section of 1,931 respondents. Since eboth had already decided on a vote intention, | 
these | studies. yield essentially the same re- Secondly, there are the larger number who 
sults, they are ‘discussed together here. ‘The did not intend to vote, Overwhelmingly, they 


NORC distribution ( Table I) exemplifies the actually not vote on E lection ‘Day. 


ma or findings of ‘such a cross- -tabulation. FF ully 2 percent of those ai said they 


Tae RELATIONSHIP Between Vi OTE INTENTION IN La: ATE AND ACTUAL OTE, FOR THE 


To 


VE 


Democrati 
n a Cc 


Didn't 
<n _* The first interview was made at the end of October and the second just after Election ‘Day. : About 
cent of the original sample was re-interviewed. We wish to thank Mr. Harry Field, the Director of the } NORC, | 
for his courtesy in making this table available for the purposes of this paper. 
Twixt the up a and the Lip. W hat happe ns did expect to vote actually did not. 
to vote intentions during the last stretch of a (The corresponding figure in the E rie magendl 
presidential campaign is illustrated in Table I. ‘was gr percent). Inversely, the non- 
The results can be summarized in terms of " voters are largely the people who ) never ode 


=. ‘the as ic problems. (1) Th here is tended to vote. The small number who do. 


= 


OF 


little. shifting from one party to the other. vote are apt to be ‘motivated to vote by per- 
me ) People with Democratic. vote intention sonal pressure. This last. can ordinarily 
are less like! y to vote than the people with traced the effectiveness of the party ma- 
Republican vote e intention. Further -analys sis chines i in any y locality, and i in 1 19. 44 the I 
shows that this simply reflects the different cal Action Committee was. ‘pr resumably 
composition of the two parties; ; Democratic effectiv e in getting out the vote froma just 
st supporters are drawn more from the lower these sectors of the population. (In the E rie 
socio-economic educational level and County study, these people voted 
_ participate less in political affairs for that publican, but at that time the community as 
_Teason. On the same socio- economic a and edu- a whole was Republican an and the Republican 
cational levels Democrats vote as frequently : political machine in the county was much 
as Republicans. ) The people w vithout than the | Democratic.) 
definite vote intention in -October—and they ‘Thus it can be seen at a glance that 
these changes tend to cancel out 
Some results of this study are reported in Paul The Democrats lose “more through 
he Election issue, voting, but they { more from the people 


are. or who did not intend 


s of vote intention in n October and actual vote oni: a ho had e 
here, is availal vote, as well” as from: those who hac 


7 

Be 
— 
= 
| 
| 

& 

> 


ention, 
who 
y, they 
Jay. 
1 they 


much 
it all 
ther 
non-— 


d 


RE 
eated interv iewing, it beco i | 
show | precise sely the gross and ‘net chang es esi 
which occur ir during the last week or ten 


ofa ‘campaign. In this national cross-section, 
for example, there” a gross s change of 1 
pe rcent in “opinions from late 
lection Day the net change, 
percentage distribution of the two- 


HIP Vors INTE 


EN 
LE OF 


\ctual Vote 


Republican 


Republican 
Democratic 


I didn’t 


Total Perso 


3 percent of if: had made 


“minds intended to vote Republican, 3 
against 47. who actually 


did vote 
er 10 percent 1 resulted in 


nt peace the the vot ote intention in late 


se 


Although there is a a reasonable amoun 
of change mind, the changes tend 


balance: one “another and the actual dis- 


tribution of vote does not 
. But this is more or less 


what one would expect, since by the last days 


vary much fron 


of a presidential campaign the attitudes of 
the people a are pretty, well solidified. Let us 
examine the problems | “presidential 
vote @ over a lor a longer time span. ‘Studies have 
shown 
cry stallined after both party conventions. 
data for this period are available | 


both from the E rie County study and from 


AZ a cross- sec ion 1 of abo ut 


TION AFTER THE}P ARTY ary Conv: ENTIONS AND Acru { 


rves as ag good indicator of 


_ that vote intention ‘substantially 


minds at that time. Ey ven en here then, we find 


VIOR | 


industria 


in 1944 for another 
results which we discuss 
firmed by the Erie County sample. 
In some ways the changes. over the longer 
tiene period parallel those from late October 
to Election Day (Table I). First 1 we e see that 


Urspan W 


Undecided 


lift one pé 
tend to counter one ‘another. Again, 
we that women. with a Democratic vote 

‘intention ‘were les Ss likely to vote on Election 


Day, than Republican women. two. 


nowever, there are important differences: 
a a 


BAM  @ 


I ‘There are more people without a vote i inteo- 


tion in August than October, by which | 
the activity of the campaign has 


actually (go. ‘to the ‘the Don't- 
pect- -to- Votes in October. There is 
a8 trend from the convention period 
: this regard. For example in the Erie county 
study 32 percent of the DEV’s in May actu- | 


In 
23 ‘Percent of the August 
nt of t ‘the October 


‘lt is clear from 17 Table that e vote 
‘decisions of the women without opinions 


August followed closely the vote decisions of 
the women who had already made up 


direct comparison between Tables I and 
a is completely reliable here because of the fact 
that Table II contains only ‘women, who participate 
Tess in politics anyway. However, the point is con- 
a firmed by the Erie County study where the figures 7 


represent the same group. of ‘respondents. 


4 cally voted, 


- 


| ricAL 1 

cities, who were studied © 
se who a — 
en the § [ 
who | 

changed bardly at all In late October 
ho do J Bal 
y per- J | 
very” 
Re @ 
| 
ty 
4 

“The corresponding figures for the Erie Count a > 

urlier study in 4940 are these: a gross change of 12.2 pe r 

h re- and a net change of 1.4 percent. 
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 aclose parallel to the results over the shorter Il, THE CORRELATES OF VOTING BEHAVIOR 


time August until Election Results” from Public Opinion Polls. 
Public opinion “polls are usually not under- 
taken with the purpose of finding out what 


characteristics are related to different ote 
brett vote of a group intentions. But as a routine, respondent 
ae ‘serves as a good indicator of its actual vote is usually asked a . few questions about him- 
because of the balancing effect of two factors. self and from por data a few — 

~ Relatively more of the late deciders (after can be made. . All the major polling organiz 


_ August) decide i in favor of the Democrats but tions have reported tables fc 


- 4 this is offset by the fact that fewer Democrats elections which popuragiagtonrindy of 
actually vote. fact that Democrats de- about 0.4 between socio 


later in the campaign can be explained vote, and ‘one of about 
again in terms: of their lower s socio- economic 
| status, which tends It vote. 
i and educational sta us, Ww ich tends to resu a. It seems that at least since the F ist Wor orl 
in less interest in the Test raises low-income groups hav shown a tend- 


-ency to for the Democratic ‘Party. 


urther studies are needed, howeve er, to 
The only” study problem showed more adequately. 


RIES 


“with two major indices—interest i in the elec- 
tion, 


SRARICS 
RIF 


irtue 


VIE 


cial groups, wealthy Catholics. In ‘nature the New prog 
a number of “cross- -pressure’ indices traditional tie-up between the Republican 


vere developed and no matter they and the prohibition movement, and to the 


were used singly or in combin n, it was _age- selective nature of migration to big. 
found that the people with cross- s-pressures Analy sis of the relationship between age and : 


ame to their final vote decision later th 
e to their final vote decision later than — its correlates and voting behavior will also 


people without cross-pressure.” “have to be left to future studies. By combin- 


the e st tudy of age ce with a variety of stratiti- 
a 


titude and behavior. Present data are contr 

Sion,” and Chapter XV, “Political | Homogeneity of : 
Louis Bean suggested that a correction for gen- U ndoubtedly_ religious affiliation plays a 
“eral turnout be (New Republic, aay 1944). be ery role in Vote formation = 


OF mic 


=. 


> 


“dection hig her is ‘the neoportion of 
voters. a was shown above that people w 
‘number of voters per thousand of adult ee 
f- he shifts in vote and the shifts in turnout show 
creases, the lower the ‘interest correlation of —.06. At lea ast for Pennsy 
then, there seems to be no relationship between 


specific election. Bean has too few examples to. 
_ make his conclusion convincing. We took all the turnout and composition of eR 


counties in Pennsylvania and compared their re- *A summary of now available 
turns for the pres idential elections of 1936 with omitted because of lack of space. Son 


_ 1940 on the proportion of Democratic vote and be found in The sisal s Choice, Chapter 4. _ 


= 
64 
— 

| 

= 
partial relationship of specific indices such 

to voting.* It will be especially important to 
their minds on how to vote. The notion Of analyze these data in the light of theoretical 

“CF osS-pressures”” applies to the people who concepts of social stratification. 
were subject to opposing political pressures The greater interest of younger people in t! 
: 

| 

( 

B 
ey 
— - 


vorted the Demo- tion of of women is in higher econom 


mugs es m strata. ata. It is 4 ‘ 
Prote estants, no matter r what difference is. disappearing, ‘because e the ab- 
ion of | characteristics was © kept cons tant. Bec of so many young males made the oa 
(The ‘difference between Protestant and tribution _ civilian 1 voters: the 


‘atholic c vote persists if only r respondents « ) groups so different i in the 1 1944 election. 
descent ‘are compared. ) The More refined study of political be- 
result is shown for the sample of won nen havior of specific "groups through public 
ied in the 1944 election, mentioned opinion data i is not likely for some time 
e Unfortunately, few of the public “come. ‘The the is not 


ask for” the religion of the 


is av 


“from all ‘indications, the single 
eristic of religion has the highest mala analysis s of election retur aye they < are av ~% 


_ order correlation with vote. Here agen there able for counties or districts. The dependent | 
variable of this type of study i is t based on the 


“= 


proportion Republican or Democratic 7 
votes (with few exceptions, we shall cons well a 


es 
Democratic only the two major parties in this paper). 


e seems to exist an interesting rev versal Similarly, the indices or our “independent as 


age among, Catholics. In both ariables are found” in cens nsu us material and 
Erie County ; study | and the sample other public records, e.g., the proportion of ‘ 
in 1944 it Was found that ‘tee people bey ond a certain age or education 
ye yung vot of t the Cat tholic group: were more lev el, or the proportion of people with cars, 
Re tepublican in their syt mpathies than abroad, and so on. 
if can speculate that this is due to Ecological or ‘individual indices show 
role of such movements as the C hristian number of relations ships, a "discussion 


uch n 


ik Front, which, probably attracts more young — which had | to be o omitted for lack of space. 


n in 
yters 


people, or toa tendency of | the younger Rationale for the Ecological Study Of 

generation particularly the children of re- Ele ction Returns, There has been increasing 

cent immigrants— to act in opposition agreement that correlation analysis leads 

f heir parents. Or it might be the result of useful generalizations only when these gen-— 

and some factor still to be thought of. eralizations are. ‘made in. ‘terms of a logical 
« Farmers, at this moment, show a tendency - study of the variables used and a cons idera- 
vote for the Republica an party. But this tion of their ‘material relationship. Tie he 
result | has to be s studie¢ d region by r region. os failure o of such correlation studies to develop _ 


Nation- wide figures show only an insignifi-_ systematic frames references has led to 


correlation betw een vote and size of _ disappointment in the value of the technique. 
Tesidence. This is due to the fact that region al W hatever the past shortcomings correla- 


differences are. correlated in a rather confus- tion analy: sis sof ecological data can 


= 


- 


ing way with rural- urban character con the 


one hand, and wi 


ot ther hand, In addition, ‘it seems that the proach i is lieu of a review | 
farm vote is  adlaaa d subject te some of the characteristic findings, we ‘shall 


Les 
into ac fact that the par artici ipa- 


"Some suggestions can be seen in The ‘the 
Choice, Chapter sociation. V ol. 36, p. 34 8. 


alls. 
| 
— 
few | = 
orld 
end- 11SO me evidence that the jJewisn vote } 
irty. 
and 
t to 
Sp, 3 
it 
rity | 
ra- ff 
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wed 
een 
ion 


W hen we > attempt to classify | 
_ problems with which. ecological studies deal, 
_ two distinctions become necessary. The first 
is whether the dependent v ariable upon Ww which © 


attent 


a attention is focused refers: to the returns of 


single election or to the » shifts in vote be- 
tween two elections. 


‘more tenuous, but still indis- 


= 
Independent V arable 


Long-term 


Medium-term 


is sonable to assume, for ins tance, that: 


4 
veloped, and that they: remain fairly constant 
in comparison to average shifts in voting 

behavi ior. 


We shall call a Medium- term variable an 
characteristic which might have been ace 
quired either before or after the formation 
of a political attitude and which is of ap- 


of this section, and the refore, don’t 
or extent of 


In group A belong all those studies which | 


‘ have characterized the relativ ely stable social 


composition of the two. major parties. These 
offer few logical difficulties, and have led to 
comparativ ely clear-cut results. and 
large, they corroborate the findings of pub- 
lic opinion pools reported at the beginning 
need 


e proba aly the 


for instance, 


highly correlated w vith party vote: Democrats 


gave more support to Repeal than did Re 
4 publicans, But, now the question arises, does 


this correlation mean that wets voted for the 

Democratic party, that Democratic 

easily o or quickly settled. Attitudes. tow voters fo! rs followed the anti- P rohibitionist line 


- Prohibition in the fifteen years following the their par party platform, | or, ‘finally, that addi 
tional factors” developed both anti- 


proximately equal permanence. promi- 


nent in in ‘this class are opinions on sues not 


War and isolationist sentiments % 
the past decade might t examples of this tionist _ sentiments Democratic alle- 


iances? The difficulty, of cours lies in the 


ty ype of variable. 
~ Short- -term variables are c haracteristics — fact that political attitude itself, is likely to 
—a characteristic 


which have most probably been acquired in be a Medium-term variable— 
= the interim between Here be- _ whose time of acquisition ce :nnot be definitely 
And, unless one is fairly : sure of the 


< 
> 


two elections. 

long opinions issues only v ve y recently dated. 
aris en or | toward events which can be— defi time ‘sequence in which two characteristics | 
: nitely dated i | in the recent past. The value of were acquired, the correlation index relating 
‘the e crop | reaped | in the - summer preceding an these two | characteristics can nev er be ‘caus: q 

iar ‘election is a good example of the type of ally ; interpreted. A technique by =" 
ariable we include in this class. seems: to. ‘disentangle t 
On the basis two 


ERS 


wwiv 


o 


= 


definitiv e time 4 


presumed: will be 


— elsewhere. 
we are ‘led six ty pes of f studies, T he 
following s 


“tom, “D.C. Council on Public Affairs, 
which Provides a 


section. 
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by the Journal of the en Statistical 

Indices on party tradition are e abundai 


be used asa frame of reference for studies | 
Mote at One Shifts in Vote 
teristics of e voters or the areas in \ 
— _ teristics of the voters or the areas in 
_they live. These independent variables 
| 
ir 
‘ 
: 1, he great importance of voting 
a merican political behavior ar 
“This is an elaboration of an idea suggested by ? 


ote was compensated by the vote of 


of recen 
ps would be an interesting study | 


or 
quired opinions on the distribution of votes 
in any single election is negligible. . Therefore, ‘on to gr roup D. It would be necessary 
ot 


these short-term variables can best be studied to study not only vote shifts | between two 


to study not on 
their effect upon the minor ‘shifts in vote or campaigns; one wou Id 
between one election and ‘the next. As a have to compare the 1944 vote 
result, § studies of type C have ‘quite correctly senator and for president—all this in relation 
be -en eliminated in favor of those of Type F. to the proportion | of Catholics and with due © 
T he studies in group D are dire ecte d toward ‘regard t to other ecological variables. 
the investigation of two major types f prob- 7 - Studies i in group E present no logical diffi- 
Jems. The first concerns those situations culties and they are particularly fruitful 


which the c candidates and platforms of proper indices are found. Two types of 


‘larg er "changes in vote ‘than do other groups, . in an election w where. the party has no candi- 7 


The se 
le jor parties remain substantially | the same problems belong here: the first concerns the 
— —— from one election to the next. If, under these | w ay in which a small third party, di scernible- th 
d virtually unchange d conditions the ‘voters of in some way or another, distributes: its votes 
) 
certain well | characterized groups show between the candidates ‘of the major parties 


thls will be taken as evidence of a shift in date of its own. W e can usually locate this 


their political The shift of the third- party group t through election returns of 


= 


Northe rm Negro vote from the Re publican ‘primaries in w hich the party’ candidate was" 
Democratic candidates in recent elec- defeated. The type. of question we ay, 
tions is a good illustration of this situation. raise here is: Did the voters who sup] ported = | 
Such shifts, while they nsititute | the great Willkie in the Wisconsin primaries support | 
hope of camp vaign managers, are quite rare. “a elt or Dewey in the 1944 election? | 
The second type problem in group second type of study in group E 
Tepresents the opposite situation. That is, the vote shift to opinion | concerning a certain 
candidat te, the platform, or both, of one of issue, assuming that ‘this opinion has" : 
Me 
ddi- the m ajor parties differs markedly from che aracter of a Medium-term variable. It is 
= of the preceding election. For instance, the | possible to show, for instance, that the wets _ 7 
candidates may differ i in religion or occupa- California shifted from one party to an- J 
tional background ; the platforms of two sub- other” according to the stand on P rohibi- 
al ~ sequent elections may div erge on important _ tion taken by the candi dates of the parties. — Bs Jie 
issues; and so on. If certain groups Type Fi is especially revealing but, 
=TIS 
eristic | shifted more than others, a correlation analy- fortunately, not often are the 1 necess ry di ita j 
would | indicate for each ich group the. special available. was found, for instance, that 
importance of differences in candidates or between 1932 and 1936 counties in Penn- 
platforms within the same party. In 1944 Sylvania which had benefited most from 
Senator W agner of New Y ork was opposed “the New Deal meas sures 
: i by a candidate of Irish ¢ descent and there w as _ more toward Roosevelt.** In n lowa, ¥ 
~ 
a veculation, therefore, as to whether he the same period, those counties which suf- 
hey He certainly fered losses"? tended shift” away 


this ap- 

tholics didn’ t vote against him o or t whether "proach occurs when a seque nce of economic — 
events is correlated with shifts in votes for 


( 
lished cy 


Its 


i 


voting lations between ecological indices of vote at two 
times within states are usually 0.8 or higher. irold F. Gosnell and William Coleman, Po- 
correlations betw een different Roosev elt elections tical Trends in ‘Industrial America: Pennsylv ania 
th” en hig her than 0.9. a study an as an an Public” Opinion Quarterly. 


Ohio county, , described earlier in the text, the fol- 
lowing information was obtained: of all those who Harold F. ‘Gosnell and Pearson, “The 
ans wered the question, fully 77 percent indicated 
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Corre- their were traditionally either Republi- “niques,” Review w. 


— | 

—) 

— 


ose of oe economic to ee construction of a sample wl ch is to se 
the purpose of estimatin affilia- 


tions.? They are: 


Determination of 


are ra > CAN 16 


re problematic i is the correlé tion of v vote 


its with» recent issues. In ‘dealing with» related to the survey this. 
case the correlates of voting preference, 


‘such problems it is di ficult to. determine 
whether the shift in vote is the result of an n- @ Location of cells which are representative 
attitude toward the issue, or whether the of the related elements. 
“is acquired = the (3) Drawing of random samples within e 
For instance, voters may cha ange from 
ve party to the other for reasons of eco-— 
omic interest, and 1 may then assimilate the 


_ munities. _ The third step is t the applicati 
of methods o of intra- community ‘distribution 


“cause” of vote shift. T his is same These of sampling—finding r re 


of difficulty 1 which ji is encountered in resenta a tive” social points” and mz aking 


nection ith studies of type B, and, i in the aes “thorou; gh examination of the population at 


correlation n techniques 1 must be s su mg each point are, however, in conflict in * pr: 


d 


mented by other tools of analysis, tical s sampling situation. The more points 
Another, and equally important, chosen, the less thoroughly may each point 


for the i infrequency of studies of type Fis be investigat ted. and “the more thorough ‘the 


that major events s, Wars or special meas ures investigation of each point, the fewer the 
rse, _ points which the financial limits. of the survey 


of the Federal administration, are, of cou 


Sie 


must assume, then, that ‘This dilemma particularly characteristic 


these ev ents or issues have different meaning ~ of election polls, prompts the use of correla- 
for areas of different social composition. For tion as a basis for the stratification of their” 

stance, counties with al olish population samples. 1 It makes possible a minimum num-— 


vould be differe ntly ‘affected by Roosevelt’ ber. of points and, therefore, ma aximum effi- 


handling of the Russian-Polish controversy 
than would counties without Polis h popula- poe 
popun a attributes are variable and interrelated, it is 


A objectively the same for different areas of 


tion. Or, counties 1 with different types of in- only necessary to sample their combined 


would be differently "affected by regression on election results and sample the 
rill measure. This» would | lead back residuals of the latter around this regression 
tudies of type D or E. W e hav then s sampled in Tespect 


time variables is the both. ‘the elements” which determine 


ous factors, pecial conditions, and_ interv en- 
o make these somewhat abstract consid- 


ing variables, which have to be co considere¢ 
‘But as they are not specifically stic polling organization w anted to predict the 


Of the ‘study of voting vote i in upstate New \ ‘ork, prior | to the elec- { 
tion of 1944. This is a good « case to choose, 
because the New York Daily News actually 


carried out such a prediction. They ‘sampled 
every county in 1 the State, and got uniformly 
Por an easily accessibl bibliography on modern 
For a bibliog graphy, see W. C. Clark, theory, see Han 1 and Hauser, “Sam- 
nomic Aspects of a President’ =. in Research,” American: Marketing 

4 delphia : 4 : 


sis. here are ‘traditional of spuri self as it has occurred in “the past. | 


erations more vivi 1, we shall assume that a J 


8 
| 
7 
Me foreign policy. In no sense, th 
Ra big’ s , 
be 
: 


made. | 
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Jution. 
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m effi 
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‘ote it- di istribution of actual ‘percent Roosev elt vote in 

ceeded ‘if they had ‘followed the rea 


just outlined? is ‘to 


elec: The voting differences among counties are select small’ sets of v ariables which will 
hoose, “a reflection of socio- economic lifferences. yield high ‘multiple correlation with the 

tually Materials are available in respect to. 940 returns. But since there are a large 
mpled 1940 status of New York counties in cul- number | of possible | variables from which 
ormly tural factors—such as amount of education ; correlates may be chosen, methods for selec- 

dgetary factors—such as telephone, retail tion among these variables were develope 


sales tax returns; hous actc u The firs select. the ten coun- 


ge of i ion nm which is me- ties with the highest 1940 percentage Roose- 


= i 

: 


t and ni counties with the nin 
40 percentage and to tabulate 
er consideration, 


in 

d 

the four v ariables which were finally selected 
as correlates. C hart T shows how close the 
relationship | is , and serv es at the same t time 


with percentage Roos evelt in 1 1940. 
These two were percentage farm and as basis for selecting counties in which 
to. carry t through the 1944 poll. The or 
C and cated tas sk of stratified sampling is greatly 
‘these for ‘the 54. simplified. Instead of hav ving | to deal with all 
New York Counties which exclude Greater the many po combinations among the 
New York C City” and residential New Y ork four correlate , we ‘really deal al now on nly v vith 
City exclusive of the five boroughs, kinds of counties: those c on the regres- 
- Nassau, Suffolk and Wes tchester) _ A multi- - sion line and those somewhat removed from 
ple correlation was s then found for these two it on both sides. By any kind of random pro- 
factors é and residuals were computed f for all 54 cedure a few counties can now be picked 


“counties. The five counties having the highest _ from these two sets of counties as areas fo A 


positive residuals and the five counties having s par ub-sampling. 
_ the highest negative residuals were then tab- At this point it is usef o thin k : 
ulated for all of the remaining” factors. In- of the differences in th 
spection ‘of these distributions indi icated that cedure. Instead of he aving now, to: subs 
~ telephone and education both were correlated 54 counties, only a dozen or less counties 


with the residuals and that of all mate rials have to be sampled. With the same budget, 
to carry this smaller 
sme 


“available these two offered the be bes st incre- it i is obvious ly possible to carry t 
“ments to the multiple. This evidence assured county sample. through i in a much more care 
us that a us se of percentage | rural farm, tax ful way, and it can be assumed that we will 
returns, percentage eleme ‘mentary education know quite accurately the distribution of 
only, and telephone development would ‘yield vote ‘intention at the time of the poll in 
a high’ relation with percentage Roosevelt. “these 


per capita tax returns. 
Correlations | between 


| 


2c 


sample counties. From: the re on the 
vote 1940. multiple” correlation final | prediction becomes an mere matter of 


vhich vy we obtained was" °. 89. This s method me computation. For the nine counties selected 
for the s sample w ve ‘compute the | multiple | 


f selection s saved the calculating time neces- . 
tat large regression of our four chosen variates agai inst” 


we 


: the proportion of Republican or Democratic 
then, we for each votes, as find it in our survey. At this 
point, however, we. may introduce a fifth in- 
of these five vari- dependent variable—the vote of the 
ceding election.’ so happens in New ork 


State that the vote from election to ) election 
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mat ix of zer order r’s 
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% 
Families 
Education 


Elementary 
less 1940 
Telephone Devel- 


opment 1940 


8 381 003 


lelephone 


Devel 


is ; highly correlated and we may assume it 
will continue to be so between and 


© The ‘subsampling i in the sample counties can be 
car rried through in a variety of ways. If the county 
fairly” homogeneous, simple random sampli ng 
might be used. If it appears to be av ery complex 
: “county, the procedure just described might be used 
once more by picking a number of smaller districts. 
— Of course this multiple regression is for weight- 
ing purpo: ses only. The multiple relation is known 
only regression coefficients and constants need 


— 
mr 
| | ir 
| 
| 


POL IT ICAL 


w ork s hows 44 percent for. oosev elt 
'ndvalina the soldier vote). The predicted 


figure was 3 43.2 from one of sets 


S 


the last all of the the alt 
| g organizations attempted to sample in re- 
4 ons ties la ation voting expectation. differed 
reatly howeve er, i in the degree to 0 which they 
th all. may be present in previous elec- s 
g the e results due to temporary and local 
‘with political: influences within the counties, tre its points and 
egres- The new ‘regression equation, ‘including the dated them basis of such criteria, 
vote in the sample counties, pe rmits whereas the Gallup Poll relied” to large 
1 an estimate of the 1944 vote for each of the extent upon random social assignment. (See 
54 upstate counties when we know its Hearings before ‘the ommittee te to Investi- 
as for vote, its latest tax returns, its p percentag age of - gate Campaign | E xpenditures, ‘House of Rep- an 


tural farms, the proportion of its population resentatives H. Res. 551, Part 12.) This prob- 
which has. elementary education or less, ar nd ably accounts for the consistent success of 
number of telephones pe ‘thousand fami- during the last 


‘the other counties we have an estimated vote final section eve had to be 
based on intercorrelations derived from n these 0 nitted bec cause of lack of s 


= 


= 


t this: in our example. If they had used intensive _ ysis is a tool for finding concepts to integrate 


th. in- coverage of points selected in terms of some our knowledge. The factor analyst looks for Boo: 


such relation, we feel sure that ee ee few basic variables which will permit him to 


vies describe or predict a wide range of specific — 


+ 


: FACTOR ANALYSES OF POLITICAL DATA?> og 
on of ff lation) ave of “the estimates for the 54 large proportion ¢ of the factorial studies of 
h The illus trate di lect are- powerful and realistic methods of the factor 
h full hers “analysts. It is hard to find examples in this 
ter of po ints which fu fepre Se nt t the relation which do not exhibit the three deficiencies of if 
lected — etween voting and its known correlates and a ‘strict adherence to orthogonality (b) re- 0 | i 
ultiple hen to obtain intensive coverage these liance upon arbitrary rotational 
gainst points. ‘The News was much more in error (c) of quite meaningless results. if 
crat ic in Its upstate predictions than Is the case : The Doctrine of Orthogonality. Factor anal-— a, : 
} 
i 


would h been smaller. ‘beh 
numerical experiments were actually Pehavior. 
He would like to define these basic variables 
carried through 1 in| two. different sets nin 


The of in such a way that they are uncorrelated among 
ies. county pols, Of course, were © his subjects, for this would simplify matters. 
actually conducted. As a basis | for nyone who uses multiple regression’ prefers” 


eee the real voting figures for 1944, that his inde -pendent v ariables be uncorrelated. La 


= 


can be they became av vailable, we ere used. The for then each of standardize ed partial 
pr oblem was how. near one would come to = 
mpling st dealt with the following subject matter: 

omplex f° UP ate total, if the vote in nine counties (a) Different ways in which respondents might be 

ye used had been properly determined by -interview- asked about their vote intention. (b) The role of — 

istricts. ing, The actual oting result for upstate bias introduced by the interviewer. (c) The use of 

weight- secret ballots. (d) A comparative discussion of dif- 


known of number of cases to ‘number er ¢ correlation indices. (e) The difference be- 


unimportant. een chenee error and mistakes: in prediction. 


vould votes in different election years were true | 
ly by q for all states (which it, is not), it would q 

York 
me it 
| 
| 


_AMERIC. AN SOCI 


“regression is equal to the correspond- 


ing zero-order correlation between inde- 

‘pendent and the dependent variable. a and the proportion of women voting. This factor — 
he calls the | “Traditional Democratic Machin 


Unfortunately, however, the factor analyst: 


Iso wants his concepts to ‘ ‘make sense,’ 
‘be. interpretable and to fit into the already | The cogency of this interpretation, however, i is 


existing conceptual structure of his partially no means apparent. It seems -Teasonable t t 
body of | knowledge. ‘And this re- expect heya party” Are 
particularly the social field, 


highly negatively y correlated with rent, educati 


cation and income (rent) ‘also influence vote. 
But the two types of influence are quite differ- ne 
ent. Party tradition might be referred to as the | 


-nality. Most evidence concerning the determiners 
political attitude, for instance, suggests 


these different dete ermine rs are correlated with | 1 
each other. In example which we shall “aspect of voting behavior, whereas 


later, abandonment of orthogonality con- education and income might be considered 

_ siderably clarifies the situation, ae _ dices of a “motivational” complex. Yet Gosnell’s 
rbitrary Rotational ( Criteria. Rotation is first” factor includes both kinds influence, 7 

rch for design, or structure, among the inter- In other words, Gosnell’s factor is a composite; 

_ correlations of a set of tests. Structure does not it is not a simple and readily interpretable basic 


get into a ‘correlation matrix. by chance; it 
Gosnell’ S second and third fa cto ors are simi- 


a pears because | the factor analyst st has put it there, — 
_ by selecting a number of relatively homogeneous larly ambiguous, although there is not 
here to discuss them. The second is “T he Wet 


the kind of structure which will I Extravagant Tendencies of Renters.” This 


be acceptable. is negatively correlated with home ownership, 


A man | collects” a battery of tests and factors and positively correlated with repeal vote, mo- 
bility, education although the correlation 


a a order underlies them. He with “rent | is but .28. The third factor is 


selects tests for inclus usion in the } battery in the “Special Influences Favoring Democratic Candi. 
e nature dates,” which correlates highly with vote for the 


light of a ‘hypothesis o or r hunch as to the nature 
‘Democratic candidates, and somew hat 


of that order.** ‘It the specific order which he 
ar in or analy: highly with foreign birth and Catholic origins. 


; anticipated does not appear in the factor anal y- 
sis, howev ver, che may accept a another if it seems Because of the arbitrary decision to use ortho- 
factors, thes se three factors a are 


plausible 
lated. It hardly seems realistic. . however, to as- 


t the point of primary importance is that 
—sert that factors influencing: the Wet Vote a 


rotational criteria depend upon the hypothesis 
cratic vote in C “hicago in the early 


‘wach guided the of tests for ‘the Democratic 


lated. 
“rotational ‘criteria, ‘without regard to > the pur Table A presents a re- analysis of Gosnell’s 
for which they are useful, is not ; fruit-— ‘rotated matrix in the restriction of 


ful mode of outcome of such” -an 


BRAID 


if 
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OF Nuc 
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orthogonal factors is | dropped. T his re-analysis J 
arbitrary c is bas ed on the hypothes is that the three factors J 
meaningless really” involved were: Party Tradition, repre 
: . To illustrate these remarks, consider a rotated sented by ‘votes for Smith, Roosevelt, and Igoe, 
= matrix from _Gosnell’s Machine Politics. 28 = Repeal, represented by the Repeal Vote in 1930: 
Gosnell finds a first factor which is and Income tepresented by rental and 
highly positively correlated with voting for ployment. 
Smith, Lewis, Roosevelt, and Igo with These factors possess” ‘marked adv. antages in | 
birth, Catholic origins, voting as raight ticket , both realism n and interpretability. Party. 
positively correlated” with voting for 
Democratic candidates, with foreign” birth 
For ses, Catholic origins, and with nothing else. Repeal 
esting actoral hypotheses, 
“gee L. L. Thurstone, The Vectors of Mind. Chic: ago: (as a motivational factor) is” ne ga 
tiv ely with home ownership and the pr roportion 


aaa a Chicago Press, 1935, pp. 171-177. 
*Harold Gosnell, Machine Politics: “women reg istered, and positively with the 


Chicago 1037 Wet Vote, the Bond Issue ote (which 
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| | 
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is also 
cation, 
factor 
achine 


TABLE A... AN Rotation OF 


Smith Vote, 396 22 
Roosevelt Vote, 1932, 437 


Transformation from 
Rotated 


vote. 


( PT. 
liffer Bond Issue Vote, 


as the Repeal Vote, 1930 
the | Mobility 


ysnell’ 


luence. mployr ment al 
posite: f Education O4 
cent Re gistrat jon 
Per cent Multiple Families 
simi- 


voting a 
‘straight, ticket, and with voting for Smith in repeal sentiments, income to be 


8 (when the repeal issue was strongest). Party Traditio mm (hi gh proportions of Demo- 


lation t 
The third factor, ‘Income, is correlated nega- cratic vote are at the positive end of the scale) 
wit preg birth, Catholic origins, voting» and Re peal have | a correlation of Party” 
Tradition and ‘Income correlated —.76 Bs: 
for and Repeal and Income —.25. In 1 short, 
eo 8A} 


nclusion is that party tradition, wet senti- 
ssues were the primary 


fa acté tors es 


ion of 


factors 
repre: 
d Igoe; 
n 1930; 
“unem- 
ages in 
race 
ing 
rth and 
Repeal 
d nega: 


— 
§ 
GosNELL’s Factor Matrix EMpLoyinG CorRELATED Factors 
I 
ortho education. and the proportion of women regis- de 


ECONOMI MITS OF INTE -RNATIONAL 1 RES 


“Moore 


"Office of h, Princeton Universi ity 

s postwar projects now of the world, some are so clearly a 

"germinating are many looking to feasible cul as ‘not to enter seriousl; 

planned migration arranged by bi- | into discussions of agricultural | | 
' lateral agreement or an international agency. This is at least true of the perpetually frozen _ 


ae The attempt to plan population mobility re- arctic and those desert areas beyond any 


& 


-s-, - 


flects a a general conviction: that unrestricted conceivable range of f irrigation and possibly 


‘migration, a a “free trade in peoples,’ is po- useless e even if watered. ‘With these excep 
and perhaps even “economically im- tions almost every land and climatic type 
possible. T spontaneous n movement of has been considered more or ess seriously 


Individuals or families seeking greater for coloniza ition and ‘settle ment. The 


oa mass mov ement in the late nineteenth and 
pie 


early twentieth centuries, was s made possible fied in two groups: s: (1) ‘The remaining g tem- 
by” unique combination 1 of circumstances perate and sub-arctic lands, including | parts” 
‘that certainly will not recur. Briefly stated, of Cc one central Asia and Si- 
circumstances rapid industrial 


and demographic growth in Western E urope, and South. America. Most of these se areas 
together with the opening up and indus triali- short growing seasons; some have scant and 
= areas in resources "unreliable and ead are di 


nigrant’s routes. (2) The or thinly “settled 
of of the y world that await transition | toa a 


ern economy to 


= 


= 


Y 


d seasons and rainfall for some c 


not ‘settled constitute the re fied he immense, 
. “open spaces” that figure in many of the — fertility of the tropics is for the sacs t part 
7 proposals to provi ide new opportunities for illusory. The soils tend to b be thin and to 


the potentially large number of economic leach quickly under _ cultivation ‘Swamps 


_and political “ refugees” from crowded agrar-_ cleared and drained -freque 


ian regior ions and nd urban slums. to be sour; deserts when watered may de 


e e present paper is limited to a narrow velop: strong he luxuriant growth 


aspect of international migration. mn. It deals of — vegetation in the ‘tropical r rain 


only with the planned migration of ‘groups — forest is well suited to climate and soil con- 
and their resettlement on agricultural Itivated plants are far less Tush 
and especially with a rather general consid- after a season or two. Tree and bus sh crops 
eration of such. questions as resources, capi- might be in some of these regions, 


en transportation routes, markets, capital 


NALITY AND 2 addition to strictly there | 


the uns settled thinly settled areas” many settled ated | 


< 


‘3B. Warren of the Institute for Advanced Study for ng closer sett acelin “intensi > cultiva 


= 


portunities, which reached the proportions of settled lands that might yield sort of 


Le 
sh 


— 
nm, 
| 
q | 
_ sources, and some _of them alreadv_support_ rops, but are 
Ti 
& 


ECONOMIC LIM TERNAT 


ION AL 


commonplace | that the areas of: appear _much more 


suited to ‘monoculture, is, to commercial 


general the lands ni not yet utilized are can be reduced on! 
suitable > than those now in use—that in those areas providing additional means ans of 
that they | are marginal. The unsettled lands” 
te to briefly above are in a poor com-— 
petitiv e position by reason of climate, soils, 
or location, and frequently. all of these to- 


- gether. Such is the clear conclusion of those 


support, for example in lumbering and min- 
ing, and agriculture becomes in effect parts 
time farming. oven | the absence of such 7 
necessities as wood or other types of fuel, 


ors of fencing materials, can either provide 


ossibly geographers who in recent years in- an absolute barrier to settlement or require 
excep J vestigated the prospects r agricultural a wholly uneconomic capital outlay. 
c type ‘settlement. The same cons The required capitalization, which 


varying "degrees to the areas of extensive case is very large for settlement o f the 
cultivation with respect { to their intensified 1 remaining “open spaces,” would be 


ct 
sort of and diversified ‘use leading to closer settle- all proportion to the returns.” 
tem- The marginality of the open and the areas accessible, the buildings, 

parts: settled lands must be viewed as relative to tools, and other equipment, the sinking of 
ind exis sting and likely "technology and markets, wells or other cons truction to secure water, 
‘Africa well: as relative to other economic oppor- _ the supplies necessary before first harvests, 
is have tunities. Thus the economic feasibility of re- similar minimal il expenses would consti- 
nt and settlement programs varies w with | the “area tutea a substantial e: expenditure for each family 
e diffi. considered, the ty pe of economic organization settled. To the extent that such enterprises 
rtation proposed, and 1 the s standards and alternative can be expected to remain o ona ‘subsistence ¢ 
settled opportunities of potential migrants. level” without substantial market opportuni- 
merica Subsistence Pioneering. The question of ties, the cay pital outlays would hav e to be 
n Aus: [| marginality of settlement lands is clearly ‘regarded as endowments rather than invest- G Be, 
Tor the | strated in the problems establishing meta, ‘Subsistence se settlements fact t have 
rowing ‘diversified sub ysistence farms for settlers. little ‘recommend | them on economic 
but are Under: the assumption | that ‘unsettled lands grounds, since they | could add but little to the 0 Bhi, 
diversi: to be used simply as a means of supply of products: and would be 
nmense hood at subsistence farming, several limita- about the most expensive possible kind of 
st part tions are immedi ately apparent: relief while sacrificing most of the services 
and The land available must be of such and amenities available even. to the poor in 
y prove "sufficiency food and clothing, “Teast Subs istence pioneering actually requires 2 
de [within the 3 of the settlement -com- special aptitudes not ordinarily found in the 4 
growth pay Few of the available lands are of | modern world. Contrary to nostalgic legend, ce i 

the American true pioneer was a fairly late j “Ba 


uch character. Both lands and 

elopment i in the settlement of the colonies 
*See Isaiah Bowman, Ed., ‘Limits s of Land Set- ... 

nd 

New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 

19373 Bowman, “Population Outlets in Overseas sful 

in Charles E. Colby, Ed., Geographical hi 


western terri itories, and the mod erately 
ul one was a rarity. | a he “pioneer 


alw vays had to live outside a 


capital Aspects of Internation. mal Relations. Chicago : ‘money economy, and to do this s successfully 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. -41; Bowman, 
there Speci: il Publication No New ork : 1931 ; W. Carl “The 1¢ Food Supply in ‘the 
ated ¢ ex Forsyth, The Myth Spaces. Melbourne “4 Migration Process,” in Bowm: man, Ed., Limits of 
allow and London: Melbourne Univ Press and Ox- Settlement. P p. 25-56, especially pp. 43-44. 


ford University Press, 1942; . L. G. Joerg, Ed., | *See R. W. Murchie, Land Settlement as a Re- 
Pioneer Settlement . American Society lief Measure. The | Day and Hour Series of the Uni- 
| Pu blication No. 1 ew York: 1932. versity of Minnesota, No. 4. Minneapolis : 1933. 
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only: low standards “eater the technic 1 ability 
equired to” bring it into production at all. 
The fact that the unsettled areas are not ex- 
_ ploited is at leas t st presumptive indication that t 
oy they provide e exceptional barriers to profit- 
difficult conditions. able’ exploitation.’ Furthermore, with the 


‘These consic iderations ‘apply mos st fore vartial e ‘ception of of some plantation 


fully with reference | 
emigrants. Rising levels and ‘of 
living, together with greater knowledge of sted r the impact 
hazards and past failures, have removed greater capitaliza-— 
> some of the appeal of the life of pioneer in areas of cultiva ation 
ardship. attractive alternatives cer- If domestic markets already exist and 
tainly” st even for those somewhat supplied | by imports, new producers may 
“crowded agrarian regions. It is to be ‘recog: be able to” compete on the basis of 
nized that for the political refugee removal transportation costs. However, for 
from: the country where he is subject to he commercial crops this is unlikely, particular 
persecution i is the ove erwhelmingly important producers with high costs” 
Telief measure required, and economic. con- “must” n e with ‘established producers 
-sideratio ; may be regardec 1 as only tan- having yields and lower costs 
gentially relevant. It is still probable possibly even cheaper transportation to the 
ever, that Subsistence settlement would en- domestic markets. Actually the countries of 
xpense for lower returns than potential settlement have for the most part 


would alternative solutions, small domestic markets for those products” 
oes For the potential emigrants in East Asia fi ‘that could be produced ¢ domestic ally. Hogggell 


- 


> 


cal America neec ls no coffee, sugar, 0 
_ bananas for domestic markets; _ there is 


- the economic case a against subsistence settle- | 
“ments” is less clearcut. Certainly the dis- 
placed alternatives are smaller, although still 

sufficient to outweigh resettlement at heavy Canes, ‘and Arge ntina. . The e: 
4 expense. Moreov er, en the poverty- sion of domestic markets depends upon ur- 

would lose some advantages of market or- 
ganization, customary consumption patterns, : 


‘expan- 


ports and product imports, ‘the taking “up of 


ion, custor 
_ and the various services provided by estab-— , the open spac ces by primary producers in the 
ished « communities. Again it must be 
h h partial and very interesting exception is pro-. 
asized that greater poverty does not vided by Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang ‘Tibet, 
sarily imply the The heavy Chinese mi igration has for the 
of the pioneer. involved an extension, under unfavorab! 
Domestic a and Vorld Markets. The type of ditions, of traditional intensive cultivation. The 
: cess of the migrants has been most marked in Man- 7 


‘churia where commercial at and industrial development 


areas are e best fitted : is . the ‘commercial | pro- has gone on apace, and agriculture could be devoted 
a duction of a limited number of products for to the production of a marketable commercial crop 
domestic or world” markets. Such beans. Given the requisite capital and mar- 
kets, some of the steppe areas might be profitably | 

ex] ploited with extensive mechanized cultivation. See 

Bowman, The Pioneer Fringe. Pp. 267-205; George 

B. Cressey, “Chinese Colonization in Mongolia: A 


” 


in General Survey,” in Joerg, Ed., Pioneer Settlement. 
organization. TI he oorer the 73-287; Ow en L attimore, hinese Coloniza- 
to climate, in Inner Mongolia: Its History and Present 

Development,” in ibid., pp. 288-312; C. Walt 
Young, “Chinese Immigration and C olonization in 


wmal , The Pioneer Ping Pp. II 
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has intimately which new demand can be Stated 


‘somewhat dierent there is an unmistak- 
development thi inly able world « occupational shift away from 


mthat cettle countries, new agricultural primary production, Ww vhich becomes more 
settlements might provide perishable foods” efficient ‘in the process. s. If it is proposed 


for domestic nsumption— especially in to 1 move ‘people out of industry and trade 
opi gricultural roduction, he shift is ex- 

some tropical areas—and, more important, into < agricultural p roduc tion, the shift F 

industrial crops, particularly bulky ones, for actly contrary ‘to the | main ¢ course and direc- 

ms are damectic prc expan. h fer 
lomestic processing. But with these | ‘excep- tion of economic expansion. If the trans 

of ad- ons the still be marginal is simply from a crowded agricultural area 


taliza- an undev eloped one , the question may be 


aised whether it would not be more eco- 
- nomic to move into manufacturing, trade, or 

service occupations. W hether ‘markets 


grounds 


The est or the chances for 


ros 
"vide some additional markets until such REQUIREMEN 
displaced producers can harvest Expenses Migration and Settlement. 
ries Ol crops listribution is based ability to International ‘migration, whether individual 
pay r rather tha an ‘on need. But a return “infiltration’ ‘organized colonization and 
anything approximating prewar market con settlement, has always been. expen sive. Many 
Tropi fF ditions would entail surplus es and quantity migrants hav e actually achieved the in- 
ar, controls rather than unsatisfied de mand and creased economic opportunity they sought 


ing ‘prices . If in view of low. levels moving; others. have ‘not, and have paid 
f living wd poor diets throughout the world a heavy price for the attempt. Many indi- 
the vidual and companies have profited along 
with the migrant ; ; others have profited at 


area of action. his « expense, and some have lost because of 
; the position of the Producer unless -: migrant’s failure. In view of the many 


AT 


Fal Even in the event of greatly increased de- 7 
mand, ossibly ‘through rapid indus trializa- ‘difficulty out meager 
ti tion in. densely settled area as, new settlements is "virtually impossible to arriv at precise 
would fare poorly in competition with the — conclusions i in regard to the economic success i 


stablished areas of commercial agriculture, or failure of past migrations. | However, this 


already capitalized and able to expand does not bar an as: ment of the 
“duction, T The trend in the recent | ast has orary situation, 
jevoted for increases in agricultural production International migration has become in re- 
al crop” productivity per capita and per area to cent years “more difficult and 
d mar- : develop more rapidly than t the demand for | more expen sive process. - Barriers to move- 


fitably 
nta'y Te food and fiber. r. If new competitors are to ment ‘erected by the potential sending coun- 


cceed they must be in an. especially fav or- tries” have reduced the ease of expatriation, 
able position with respect to resources and liquidation of property holdings, and the 


Costs, techniques, or specialized products fe for ' like. The restrictions imposed by the recei 


See Frank “Population Factors Re- 
lating to the Organization of Peace,” Jnternational 


countries not only tended to n- 
crease the expense of securing admission, but — 
Conciliation, No. 369, 440-453, April, 1941; the financial, occ ‘upational, and similar quali- 


Forsyth, op. dt, Pp. 57-61. ; t I e red duced the mobility « of pre- 7 
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aid ‘the immigrant’ s ad 


es great. precisely because of 
quality of the settlement 


y those for ‘whom migration might — 
attractive. _ Improve ed levels of living | F 
ome and higher standards prompt the 
nigrant to demand better condi itions in 
ti ransit and. after his arrival in a new land 
than those with which earlier migrants were Be 
forced to be content. Most crucially, chang- 


‘ing economic and | humanitarian standards ferences. reflect ‘not ‘only “the variation of 

have the exploitation of the migrant costs for particular, items such as land and 

s equipment according to location, but also 

designed for the slave trade no ‘longer ¢ carry lack of uniformity in expenses ‘taken 
immigrants to the New W ‘orld, and the i im- account. ven the 1: larger sums do. not 

talization requ 


I 


se 
s 


“those. “persons 
3 he ‘selection. ‘and initial ‘support of im- for w om enlgrenion an re sett ement are 


migrants for agricultural | settlements suggested as providing new opportuniti es 


“especially difficult. W hether potential settlers not afford ‘expenditures of this magni- 


are drawn from urban or rural populations tude, and almos -: equally apparent that in 


the likelihood ¢ of their having special com- ‘narrowly economic terms the prospects for 
_ petence for successful farming i in the selected _returt ns on capital or even its recovery are { 
new area is small. As noted above, quite not especially favorable. 
unusual aptitudes are required for pioneer- Sources o of Capital Supply. 1 n view of ‘the 
ing. This means either an expensive process considerations, the crucial query 
‘tric 0 se arises: Who bears s? In the spon- 
of tr ial and err r in | the settlement oran a ho bears the costs ? In the spon- 
extremely, careful selection and» training of --- -- - 
the settler. ‘imilarly, the chances for the “Many proposals put forward for settlement iz more 
- migrant to ‘find a level of living, “including or underestimate the additional capital needed for 


various community services, “comparable the endow ment of the ‘colony w yth roads, railways 
aR, all and other material mechanism for exploitation of { 


the oF one he leaves behind are especially small 
cs the area, and with communal services for health, | 


ina pioneer settlement. And if these services 7 education and other social mechanism for the sta-_ 
are provided ad d hoc as part of the settlement bility of the ‘settlement. If this capital inv estment | 


, the expenses per person are v ery ts has already been largely made, opportunities must 


_ high. Naturally the capitalization 0 of a whole | ; exist which are better suited and less costly for the J 
“a Te- establishment of refugees than settlement on the 


economic and social framework— including 8 jand. If the capital investment has not been raade, 
Toads, schools, churches, sanitary facilities, | it can be provided only by a nation which can sink 
and the like— -cannot legitimately be charged od in a colonial experiment without expecting 
to the first settlers unless the settlement in- financial as distinct. from a political 


erations.” 
volves only a temporary exploitation ‘of Some genera 
P The refugee may be willing to sacrifice a gr eat 


But this question of capital in view of his personal alternative of remain-— 
c counting does ‘not affect the problem of ing subject persecution possibly de 
However, this is no guarantee that his adjus tment 
to new conditions will be either easy or successful, — 
or that the community as a whole can survive with-_ 


out substantial “social capitalization.” i 


‘mus ast sacrifice many features of his previous 
level of living or the cost of settlement will 


be a great initial burden that the settler pp. See ako Bowmen, Th 


certainly not be carry per Pioneer ‘Fringe. Pp. 199; Brookings Insti- 


public. 

Office, ont Financial Interna- 
tional Co- operation with Regard to Migration for 
Settlement. Studies and Reports, Series O, No. 7, 
Geneva: 1938, Pp. 17 


i 
nent 
— e indicate that the cost per family for 
icultural resettlement ranges from slight- 
] 
| 
— 
| 
1 
Bowman, The Pioneer Fringe. Chaps. 3-5. ir 
As Sir John Hope Simpson observes (The d 
Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 534-535), 4 


NATIONAL R RESETTLE EMENT 


‘it was largely ‘the: family ‘example, the Japanese in 1 Brazil and the 
that bore the brunt of the burden both in in Palestine) have been heavily capitalized 


financial outlay and in sacrifice of goods and both for industrial and agricultural develop- 
services. Members rs of the immigrant’s na- ment, and of the capit al has had t 

tik nality group, ublic or private: relief or- ae be justified in political « or charitable — 


ganizations, and the sending and receiving in strictly economic terms. 

governments as sist- Any future international resettlement will 
require ‘the financial assistance of 


gove vernments in addition | to 


succe 


th at of the investor. 


av ailable for resettlement grants or prices, | 
will be able to meet the direct costs of portation charges, reduction sprog 


| ‘transportation, Jand and equipment, and ‘the the 
agni- like, even if private or public agencies under- e finan 
take other capital expenditures. There is in resettlens men t programs in ntroduces a some-_ 

ts for equally no Teason to expect of c commercial _ what different economic perspective e.Ascom- 
y are settlements greater success under less aus-— pared with the economic interes sts of indi- 
picious conditions than in the past. —sviduals_or private organizations, those of 

of the anol states indeed must beg viewed rela- 
query 

spon- 


The private agencies are classified by the 

led for Labour Office as those having 

ailways on certain classe rege consum- 

secure. a ‘return on priv but th the development of unus 
expect speculat ative e profits. The Labour the establishment of an ‘expanded 
tment Olfice doubts the efficacy of either type for ‘manufactured goods “might con-- 
must capital administration, but is perhaps over- _ceivably warrant a subsidy for agricultural 

for the optimis tic about possible returns on capital settlements unable succeed in pen and 

investment under any administration.*? The unassisted competition. Such view. has: 

an sink been partly respon for ‘the 
pecting 18; International Labour Office, op. cit., pp. 20-33. ‘Various | forms of assistance to settlers voll 


organiza ations or by ernments. “infant indus tries” may de a eco- 


arn for Tbid., pp. 1§-17. only by immigration | countrie es but al: so by 
he case of the Japanese colonization com- emigration countries seeking to find outlets” 


> 
~ pany, Raiga Kogyo Kaisha, cited by the ILO study for manufactured goods and profitable em- a 
(ibid, pp. 18-19) is not in point on two counts: 


4 capite 
death. (1) Although nominally private development ploy ment of “capital 


istment company, it was actually more nearly an official abroad. 
cessful, Agency and was heavily subsidized by the Japanese ~ 
i government. (2) Despite the economic success =. =  ™ The B British experience wit with ass sted emigration g 
the: sett] ee Japanese, by certainly can give no comfort to the proponents 
‘there. is no ‘evidence that the “for example, Pioneer Fringe, 
company actually made any profit, or indeed that it 199. 
rational intended to. The colonists have remained Japanese 
Interna-— allegiance and culture, and “certainly subsi- onal as 


ion No. for partly political reasons. See J. F. Nor- of | reducing ‘population. The people so exported 
mano and Antonello Gerbi, The Japanese in South necessarily represent heavy social costs in support 


aad “ 
ork : The John Day Co., 1943. through infancy and training, and net loss. of 


fthe 
avail- 
into settlements almost never eded from ‘ 
in 
“4 
4 tan 
_ 
hal 


N SOCIOL OGIC AL REVIEW 


er, grou for 


as to advantage to gov ernments : matter of degree 
of this form of long-term “investment.” As y 
noted above, the establishment of subsistence 
farms can by definition lead 1 to To concentrate attention: solely on 1 the 


accumulation or expansion as long economic problems of “international resettle 
they remain at sub sis stence level. On 


es, Howev er, cons siderations 
agriculture ¢ cannot the Problem of at least reley vant to” decisions that may 
4 


markets. Moreover, since the choi taken primarily on other g 
alternatives is the essence of econo Le Thus, it has been indicated that many of © 


essence econon 


sions, a government must also consider t the the remaining unsettled | lands are on the 
likelihood of higher returns from industrial 
and commercial expansion at least as a pre- — Climatic 


suitability is ‘broader ‘problem 


liminary to agricultural « development, \ which than ‘the conditio ns necessary to produce 


assistance. > hese considerations apply of white settlers to survive in ‘the | tropics. 


almost: ‘equal vigor to those countries Stated in these bald terms, the e evidence of q | 


jn those - circumstances may require little or ‘crops. A much moote ed question is the ability — 


to subsidize population exports. Panama Canal Zone, Costa Rica, Queens. 
or colony ‘Dossesses ‘ le and 1 in Aus ustralia, d other tropical areas 


gives a clearcut affirmative answer r. However, 
‘vide al manpower, or asa 


gesture of goodwill toward refugees or the 


racial” terms by authors who in fact dis. 


uss the suitability the tropics for ad- 
vanced levels of living standards of 
4 “economically depressed. ‘That these motives health, and indeed the whole complex. of 


are “non-economic” in the customary sense uropean civilization." 


does not Sapa them unimportant. But itis If is probably correct to say that few are: 
gle 
of the world are bey ond the a ability of modern 


0 make them suitable vd most 


he question is often debated in seemingly 


<9 


an yore rational is, 


solution to problems of Population-r economically. If {tropical or arctic areas 


— 


These conclusions are not fundamentally can be made livable, | but those ‘opportunities 


"affected | by either the size or standards will have to be greater than those offered 
the group to be res settled. N ‘aturally, precisely becau se of climatic diffi. 


of a strictly limited group such 
ine discussion i is. substantially 


correct, it casts serious doubts | on the merit 


Casts 

‘all the ‘ surplus” Eastern of current ‘Proposals for resettlement. Al 

“ment of thos e { groups having the low est oe * The most comprehensive surv ey of the evidence 


standards and aspirations, ¢ other things being . {A.. Grenfell Price, W hite Settlers in the Tropi cs. 

equal, would. be less expensive “and more American Geographical Society Special Publication 
x No. 23. New York: 1939) is marred by the seccagh- 


tence than the resettlement of those ac- almost total failure to distinguish the aspects of 
_ “white” settlements that are relevant to the prob-- 
lem. Had he done so, it would certainly have a 
peared that the presumed success of colored peo-— 
=> ples in the tropics is grossly ov errated if judged by 2 
“resources, relief. would “white” standards of consumption, health, longevity, 
omestic capitalization 1 much more productiv: 


| 


- = = 4 
i} 
q 
q a 4 
> 
mia 
4 


though the dev of “agricultural 1 for his: economic and a simile 

ources. cannot be considered as entirely in tion in. his new homeland. 

the = st, it PPro that the a actu an ethnic exclusiveness cuts both ways, and no 


nation will willingly accept immigrants 


ments. be accurately appraised. The expan- can be to resist assimilation, what 


‘ment: aD 
sion of the world’ s agricultural output has 
been intimately associated with and depend- merits of the case. 


on ‘the technology and markets afforded The problems of assimilation and ‘ethnic 
by industrialization. T his relationship m means homogeneity are giv ven added point by the 
fact that they apply most critically to those 


tunities” of the provided by for whose 1 resettlement the 
f a ly best economic case could be made. Those 


"6b 


‘Settle ‘ment in other areas may be. justifiec d fon technology). are precisely those who would be 
variety of grounds, but those grounds" are Teast t accept otable those countries under 
not likely to include a more favorable ‘ester n rule, Moreover, and paradoxically, 


ance of resources and population. The prin- ‘they are tl ‘the peoples for whom agricultural 
cipal economic opportunities of the future, resettlement would rovide the leas st relief 


even more than in the pas st, are likely to be under present circumstances. T his | is true 
on 


commercial, = and professi nal not only for the obvious re sason that no con- 


rat her than agricultural. ceivable emigration could equal the popula- 
‘International m migration cannot be -com- tion g growth of China or India, for example, 
pletely dismisse as a means of equalizing but also for the ‘Teasons: that resettlement 


‘opportunity, since economic expansion and abroad might simply” transplant a way of 


- industrial location involve factors in addition life m maintaining high birth and death rates 
_ to labor supply. The point here debated is and rapid growth while not appreciably re- 
not the economic feasibility of migration to tarding the growth in the homeland. - a If 


industrial areas, or possibly of industrial resettlement took place under the | conditions 


“colonization. ertainly ‘migration may be a most conducive to economic success ‘(that i 1S 


peoples suffering most seriously from the 
industrial the “pressure” of population (that is, relative : 
‘oduce capital and skills become availa able. productive c capacity with undeveloped 


— 


necessary solution for political refugees. he as part of a general economic deve clopment 

- essential point of pres ent relev ance is that of sparsely peopled areas), the settlers might — 5 115 i 
the opportunities at home or abroad are. be placed in an environment “sufficiently 
unities | likely to be greater in industrial and associ- “urban” ‘or “modern” to ensure transition ; 
yffered ated activities in agriculture. As Sir i individualistic alues and q 
diffi Hope ‘Simpson has pointed ot out the 
merit of the new settlement ‘or colony 
ntially the refugee s eyes, is the opportunity to live the in these 


merit in; ‘community of his fellows. He thereby circumstances | _ resettlement could “provide 

t. hopes to retain ‘his culture and the com- some substantial assistance in effecting the 
-‘«&panions ship of those of like mind. But ‘hie “thane: In the absence of these conditions, 

“adds to the difficulties rather than reducing . the world will fare poorly by the exploitation — 5 
them, Although he may receive greater as- reserve lands along the lines byt the 
‘sis ‘stance because of his ‘unfortunate status peoples least suited to _mod em economic 

owing to the interest of his more fortu- 
“nate fellows and those with humanitarian 

y mpathies, he lessens his chances for ac- eee to Areas “7 Heavy Population P res- 


eptance by the potential settlement country sure,” in ‘Milbank Memorial Fund, Demographic 
Studies of Areas of Rapid Growth. New York : 
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INTEREST 


_vidualistic or _indiv idualism- promoting 


_ Propaganda analys sis necessarily em- 


criteria objectivity, adequacy, On the ae ‘conception is 

causation, a broader perspective by the pointing 
prediction, and interest. Of these, criteria out that the more clear- eyed and intelligent 
that are frequently too much ch for citizens we have, the more who can detect 
granted and that usually demand most care- and “understand actual issues at ‘stake in 
ful statemen t, ass ssment. , and restatement social | agitation or conflict, e more ade- 

those associated with interest, interest in quately can the societal aggregate comprising 

Sat 7 ‘the ser sense of the individual, group, and gen- such persons and their fellows meet chi anged — 

eral soc ietal objective es or purposes ‘served. 1 life ge as the y arise. Or, 


‘It is with ‘these interest criteria that the “challenge to democ 
present paper deals? ricans all others who 
In Propaganda analysis, it has been com- in it to o keep on making their own 


‘mon to describe interest criteria in a ‘general con cerning our problems, and to kee} 


way by saying that the purposes of the inviting free—even though dangerous — 


analysts are “to help te intelligent citizen _ choices among the alternativ es presented to 
to detect and to analyze propaganda. This us. Out of such realistic individual 
is not to” be taken as a narrow, purely ‘indi- cisions, when participat ted in by enough cit 
Throug out this paper, “interest " has will res ult.° This” position also ills the 
sense objectified desire or purpose, whether lel f Mo SRC hen® Gat 
araiie conc usion. orr SK; Lo en” a 
r delusory. It relates es specially to 
cerns and in the case of groups an 
‘society, that are popularly regarded ‘being Fine Art of Propaganda. Harcourt, Brace and ( Co. 7 
primarily economic and political. This definition — and Institute for Analysis, 1939, 
is similar to that of R. Maclver, “Interests,’ and Lee, op. cit., p. 133. 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. ‘Macmillan, "For a recent summary “of this viewpoint 
= ol. 8, pp. 144-148, esp. p. 144. Cf. Albion W. modern terms, see Zechariah Chafee, ‘Free 
Small, Gene ral Sociology. Chicago Speech Today,” in his Free Speech in the United 


ress, 1905, PP. 425 25-436; 


1 


OF 


States. Harv ard University Press, 1041, Pp. 550- 566. 
ways. Ginn and Co., 1906 ty - 62- 64 et “passim; = See also Howard Woolston, “Free Speech in War 
‘E. Park and E. W Burgess, Introduction to Time,” A merican Sociological Review. Vol. 7, 1042, 
the ‘Science of ‘Sociology. University of Chicago pp. 185- 193. For discussions chietly 
ls 192 24, PP. 404-407. a of interest “criteria propaganda analysis, s ee 
developing, the materials and viewpoints Bruce L. Smith Analysis and the 
presented in this paper, the author is indebted to his — _ Science of eeagenil Public Opinion Qu arterly. 
colleagues and former associates during his tenure ‘Vol. 1041, pp. 50; R. Mi ler, “Some 
Executive Director, Institute for Propaganda 
_ Analysis. He refers es pecially to Kirtley F. Mather, of Democracy,” Public ‘Opinion ‘Quarterly. Vol. é 
Harvard University, Institute President; F. Ernest 1041, pp. 657-665; and W iliam Garber, “Propa- | 
C olumbia University and Federal Council ganda Analysis—To W hat Ends?” American Jour 
Churches, Vice-President ; Clyde” R. Miller, Co- of Sociology. ol. 48, 1942, pp. 245 
lumbia University, Secretary of the Board; Clyde “Method, “Scientific,” “Encyclopaedia ‘of the 
Beals, formerly Institute E ditor, Fortune 7 Social Sciences. Macmillan, 1933. Vol. 10, pp. 380° 
Magazine; and Barrington Moore, Jr., 306, Pp. quoted. See also Dwight Sanderson, 
Research Assistant vy of the “Sociology a Democracy,” American 
Department. of Justice. Review. x ol. 8, 1043, pp. 93. and 
* Descriptive statement concerning. the program Haring and Mary E Johnson, Order and Pos- 
a; of the Institute for —— anda Analysis, Inc., fre- sibility in Social Life. R. R. * 
B 


quently reprinted. : 23, “The Scientific Mood.” 


CRITERIA IN PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 
vals | 
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| | ) on 
| 
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— 


Teen 


institution, or "person in the eyes and 
of ‘hie methods ‘than for the minds briefly, it is 
s obtained by using them. expres the purpose of in- 


t these e statements, as they stand ill fluenci the actions of individ- 
much to be desired j in an understa uals or - groups. 


lk ave 


of the role of interest criteria in propaganda ‘The equating of propaganda analysis with " 
analysis or, for that matter, in any broad _ content analysis’® has a tendency to sever the — 


type | sociological analys sis. me ‘lass theorists words ca carried through 1 mass communications 


yinting 
lligent relationshi ips. ‘Propag anda. | is one 
wa public interest’ "asa ‘bare average or even a number of approaches to ‘understand- 
e ina ga mutually satis sfactory cc compromise of exist- ing of efforts at social control and manipula- : 
ing class interests s.’ The r roles of rationaliza- tion, at agitation and possible reform or. 
prising tions. _group- membership, and personal pag societal _adaptation, of the tensions an ad 
ranged tration and as spiration in individual mov ements arising out of differences i in 
similarly” differentiate “public interest” interest and personal aspiration.” al 
racy is approximation of average individual t as a psychoanalyst treats the words, 
beli eve terests. Proposals might be said to | be in tonal modifications, facial and other 4 
cisions the “public interest” when | ¢ can 1 be phy sical _ expressions and mov ements of 
ep on 3 
ous— ‘rather than dispeo portion chological “ramific ng 
ited to to the special privileges of a class, group, or ‘propaganda should regard propaganda ‘ut- 
al de- 5 but in ‘Pract tice the extreme diffi- ter rances itory” y or visual, regardless of 
i 


zh citi- of such | a ‘demonstration 1 makes for form) as sym of even more comy 


the frequent use of the term to obscure or socio-psychological _and § societal situations. 
ide the selfish nature of interest Just as a psy ychoanaly st is a ps ychological 


ee 
trouble- shooter as well as a practitioner of 4 
before go going any fart her i in attempting certain curative arts sometimes also a 
define inte erest criteria for propaganda of clinical experiences: with which 
analysis or to indicate ‘their r roles, it ‘will to” broaden his” field, so propaganda oe 
be profitable to summarize briefly first the analyst might well. place himself i in the | per- 
‘Free nature of ‘propaganda and of propaganda. 
United analysis, as they are conceived here. and collector 0 nical experiences 
chiefly conflicts, in social control, and in stn *For a more detailed discussion | of ‘the nature 
ysis, for power and agains st domination, It the of propaganda and propaganda analysis, see the 
employ: ment of words, sy mbols, ideas, e ‘ents, s “ The of Propaganda : Clinical i) 
uar Summary,” in a fort coming: issue me rican 
Vol. any social well and Dorothy Blumenstock, W orld Revolution- 
has ‘been pointed out clearly ‘in such” cary: Propaganda. A. AL Knopf, 1939; see i 
cent articles as the “following : ‘Sutherland, 109-111. See also: H. D. Lasswell, “The World } 
_“White- Collar Criminality,” American Sociological Attention Survey,” Public Opinion Quarterly. Vol. 
Review. Vol. 5, 1040, pp. I-12; W. F. w hyte 1041, PP. 456-462; Dorothy B. Jones, “Quantita- 
Gal Orga anization in the Slums,” tive Analysis of Moti on Picture Content,” Public 
Review. Vol. 8, Vol. 6, 1942, Pp. 411-428; and 
American 
and D. ology. V ol. for Reaction : Gerald L. K. . Smith’ Radio Speeches,” 
sp. chap. ee “Cf. Dictionary of Sociology. H. P. pokes 


_Ed., Library, 1044, 161 alysi 
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— 
better, 
hrown 
4 


inquiry be undertaken, ‘types 
that overlap | but that suggest the compre- 
hensiveness desirable when possible. These 
i approaches to propaganda analysis call for 
oe 7 _ the examination of the (1) societal, (2 ) so 
nn cial psychological, (3 ) communications, ( 
chological, (5 technical character 


of the or conflict?; ) of “the 

social psy chological appeals employe ed a and 
‘their effectiveness" (3 ) of the of 
— available communications mediums in fur- 

nishing and withholding access to audiences 


and i in n coloring messages carried"*; (4) of 


(5) of the propaganda 
niques and strategies being employed.” 


To continue with the discussion of the 

"definition of propaganda and at the same 

ee return to. the problem of interest 

criteria in propaganda analysis, it is well. to 

take 1 up the use of propaganda ¢ as a bad label, 

as something distinct from such virtuous 

conceptions as ‘education” wie and “Science. 

AS Leonard W. Doob and E. S. Robinson” 
have n noted, “A naive, yet widely current, 


s associated 1 with | the + 


the dissemination. 


Nos. 4, 8, and rr. 
Ibid., Esp. Vol 1939-40, Pp. 105-111 
* Ibid. Esp. 
and Vol. 4, 1040-42 I, 
E sp. V ol. 2, 1938- 30, pp. -28, 61- 775 
8 and * Vol. 3, 1930-40, pp. 19-28, 43-52. et 
Ibid. Esp. Vol. 1 , 1937- -38, pp. ‘ix- xiii, 
See also Lee and Lee, op. cit., esp. chaps. 3-10, and 
the author's “The Analysis of Propaganda: A Clin- a 
Summary,” in a issue of 
Journal of Sociology. 
merican Academy of Political and Social Science 


A 
179, May 1035, PP. 88- 95; 88 


would merely reverse the application “7 


pends, not ‘upon a 


a definition immediately ; 


cipline,” 
definition, it has about ‘it the ‘nature of a 


one 
, 1037-38, PP. 12-32, 53- 645 "propaganda. The chief man 

3) 4, 9, 12, and 13. education m may differ from propaganda, there- 
fore, as” is contended below. 


ference may be questioned in many ‘specific 
cases. The activities of utility corporations, 


‘Blectri and Gas Utilities to Influence Public Opin- 


realistic discussion of constitutional law is 
‘pre opaganda,’ while the conservative and 
dealistic treatment of the ‘same subject is 
‘education. ’ There are undoubtedly radicals 


these terms. In ‘either case, propaganda 


this sense is a moral and partisan rather then 


a psyc chological concept. Its application de- 


naturalis stic description: of 


Group or ‘class ethnocentrist sm ‘finds 
an expression both in the construction of an 
-education- propaganda dichotomy, su Ic as 
and Robinson mentioned, and also in 
dis tinction betw veen something called 


science ” and « a straw figure eh abeled “ ‘propa- 


le 


‘as, something different from. propa 


aren 


been regarded by some as a process of indi-— 


vidual development in which all doctrines 


and principles a are examined objectively and 
accepted strictly on their merits, but such 
strikes one as being 


unrealistic. To the extent that education is, 
as generally under stood, 


on 


ve 
to quote the Merriam Dictionary 


“plan for propagating a doctrine or system, 


definitions fo 
ner vin) which 


f the same dictionary’s 


in the pur 


fs 
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poses serve ed, and in practice even that dit 


on, St Summary Report 
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social scientists. Implied in such statements 


2 «fe 

are at least. “these two questionable assump- 

* 1. C. Blaisdell and Jane Greverus, Economic tions: ‘that such criteria are actually 

Power ond Political Pressures (Temporary National “understood and adhered to; cand that 


Economic Committee, ‘Monosraph No. 26). Govern- ‘such criteria are adequate, not 


Printing Office, 1941, pp. 130-131. provided by class, 


Propag vanda Over the Schools,” Propaganda individual. interest: criteria. 

Vol. 4, 1940-42, No. 4. See also report of diff It ith h teri: 
NAM. textbook surv ey, New York Times, De- suc societal criter 


Education and Labor ‘La Research: ‘During alks and Talks 
ne “The National Association of Mellon Institute. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 

t dit port No. 6, Part 6 of Labor Policies of Employers chap. 13. 
Associations (76th Congress, rst Session). Govern» “Techniques of Persuasion,” in Propaganda by 
specific ment Printing Office, 1939, esp. pp. 180-206. Short Wave. H hilds and J. B. Whitton Eds. 
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tiona bankers,’ at ad the National Association of The purpose of a scientist is to extend his 
law is Manufacturers and its” —not to own and society’s knowledge of some area of 
e a and dwell on such activities by patriotic, om- nature. At worst, the purpose an -edu- 
ject is labor, civic, and other pressure groups is: consciously or ‘uncon- 
tion of it is open ‘and strengthen the ‘minds. of 
nda in contrasts ts that have been made be- ‘students so ‘that they can achiev maximum 
tween science and propaganda, it is of social The purpose e of the propa- 
on de- course possible to uphold the superiority of is to achieve individual and 
tion of "scientific c onclusions, based “upon adequate 
al cand opinions — —when 
these have differed—that are ‘spun out of “bad” or “good.” 
random observ ations, preju dices, personal But despite such g generally 
finds and group interests, and i imaginings. But the "definitions, many ‘stré ined effort 
ich a le the Stigma of 
also in ‘ie 
words, ng be e used in this manner by a scientific ana analyst 
events be true or fe ils se, good or bad, however , what interest criteria are permis- 
for or agains st the interests the investigator sible, and in what ways are they serviceable? 
propa ass sumes to be those of himself and of the et us examine briefly the nature of societal, 4 
a 8 rOUpS to he inter and class, and individual “criteria of 
vement interest. and their réles with these questions 
yf indi- iated as social types. But it is to point out with, “the. grea 2 | 
ctrines “that differ more in purposes, as those number, “hun SS, societ tal 
ly and ar understood, than adaptation,’ ial we cliare,” “empire in- 
It such “other respects, “even though propagandists terest””** fre eque 1ently y stated as ‘the only | 
being educators differ: somewhat | from ones adhered to by those calling t themselves. 
i scientists in the techniques they emplo propaganda analysts and other types of 


} 


tions, "See, for mentioned ty ‘Princeton ersity. Press, 1942, pp. 261-301, p. 2 
Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, America in Mid- bag 
Report passage. Macmillan, 1930, Vol. 1, pp. 109-110. This lst is a common and powerful catch- 


mcies For notes on relations between scientific re- 


ic Opin- search and propaganda for industrial interests, see Amesican politics: and in the literature social 


E.R. W eidiein and W. A. Hamor, Glances at In- 


or de- +, 
ent of 
eof a 

4 


scrutiny, is that. .they are defined by and th 
a part of the morals or - moral ‘admired regardless 
tions of society, as” such morals are ‘it look like an ov er- -simple conception. 
preted from a given group or cla: eria, in 
point In other words, popular societal: cri- sense, au are e not widely understood and adhere 
= | tend to be aire derivations in all to by sociologists i is thus due chiefly to thei 
failure to distinguish between generalization 
in “and to a based upon factual descriptions of societal 


Upon activities. he immorality®* of behavior and be alue based upon 
iety’s traditional 


would object, at least in ‘idealizations. Or, where factué 
acetime, is a case in point oft the pervasiv e- scriptions inadequate at present 
ness of moral idealizations in the definition — failure to suspend judgment in the | 
(Of. societal criteria: “Assertion of the inher- that which is only vaguely or pt redial 
ent ‘ ‘sacredn ness’ of life is a negation of so- understood.*° 8° This has r resulted, | for r example, 
d an abdication of judg- criminologists many cases. ignoring 
“ment based up upon a knowledge of the ‘nature white-collar criminality | and accepting the 
and evolution of f society Regardless of current moral definition of crime as their | 
their probable or improbable relationship to social ‘group traditionally views that defini- | 
adequate societ tal evidence, such statements in urban sociologists characterizing 
“are. not subjected to” erification slums. as “areas where there are no standards 
or Selection; they” are cried down. of decency. or those 


g g and 


ciety ’s interest an¢ 

a 


‘idealistic “anarchist,** is a much nobler in “social sts” are re “middle. 
“antagon nistic co- -operation”’*® verbally living out Protestant 

ideals in the small towns of America” rather 


Bt Morals a are taken to be traditional generalities than attempting to gain ad im- 


“concerning right, wrong, duties, rights, and taboos 
handed down» traditionally in a society and fre- ‘part “objective societa pers pective ‘Upon 


quently. formalized into sets of commandments, social problems.** 


codes of ethics, or sets of ethical principles. They as versions of sociated interest are 
contain large elements of asceticism and humani- 


tarianism. They represent, us sually, crystallizations Acculturation, America an Review. 


4 


of society’ traditional aspirations “and hopes. V ol. 8, 1043, pp. 133- 
Morals are chiefly significant in shaping the super- “As Haring and Johnson (op. 21) 
egos of the young and _in_ providing righteous _note, * “W ith diligence one may learn to discriminate 
_ justifications, suitably and various sly interpreted, for etween the authority of tradition and majorit 
certain” social institutions courses. of action. opinion, id the validity interdependent, veri-— 
Morals have no necessary congruity with a group’s fiable data 
mores or with an habit pat- E. Sutherland, 
the: sense of being counter to the societal 1-12. 
"morals, not necessarily to group or class mores. ™ from ‘The 
_ *W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science _ Neighborhood: ‘.: Study of L ocal Life in the City 
“of Society. ‘Yale U iniversity Press, 1927, V ol. olumbus, Ohio,” American Journal of Sociology. 
Peter Factor in 588-610, 780-799, p. 506 quoted and analyzed by 
olution. A. A. Knopf, 1922. See discussion of _W. F. Whyte, “Social Organization in the Slums,” | 
aid” ‘in such a widely used textbook as American Sociological Review. Vol. 8, 1043, pp. 
Og gburn and M. 2 Nimkoff, , Sociology. 30. 
Mifilin Co., 1040, Pp. 347-348. w right Mills, “The- Professional Ideology 
Sumner and Keller, op. pp. 27-28. of Social Pathologists,” Journal of 


UNIVE 


also George M. Lesh, ciology. Vol. 49, 1943 180, 180 quoted. 
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Autual defined by society’s moral idealizations and 
warped by group interpretations thereof, throug ing the shortcomings of any 
makes dictated mores and also by indi societal, group, or 
individual regardless of how objective, that, | 
alistic to say, through s seeing the need for relat- 
dhered so. ‘group. po ing the propagandas of a given agitation 
their _indiv idual interests are similarly defined in | ot Ww elfare and | potentialities of each type 
ar sense. The i individualized “habit aggregate. frank conscious use 
ocietal atterns ‘include, of course, both conscious of objective criteria of individual interest 
and “subconscious ones and usually deviate permits the a analy st to understand his own 3 
to no great extent or only in limited areas relationship or that of f some other “person, 
from m the moretic norms. _ the struggles progress, ‘to understand 
increase his objectivity, scientific ‘his own role as the point from which he has 
propaganda analyst thus finds s it necessary no choice to view any thing g in society if 
icially to dissociate himself from the e ethnocen ntr ric he wishes to study, Group interest 
ample, egocentric influences of such populz ar teria an preferably experimentations s wi ith 
| interest criteria. And he does this in at least various group criteria furnish perspectives 
the ed These are: (1) through the ob- upon societal | agitations and struggles, in- 
defini. group, and individual criteria ‘of the tion of groups vertically and otherwise, ‘that Vi 
prizing sort by app lying to” them realistic measures Ove erall ‘societal interest criteria tend to ignore 4 7 
or gloss ov er. To: a scientist, societal criteria 
rdards Mores are taken to be folkways -tradi- cone tal 
tional patterns of behavior and belief. common to Come gely ellorts o estimate societa a ' 


a group) general adherence to which is popularly Consequences: of competing ‘and conflicting 7 


, Tegarded to be necessary for the welfare of so- = and forces, a frame of reference into 
group. — which other criteria may or or may n not 


iety’s morals is one measure of what is popu 
arly called hypocrisy. Such subjects as s popu" Propagandas relati ung to war, imperialism, 


socialized versus traditional medical 
conce ™m n thenasely es toa guns measure with i oe socialized versus ‘tra itiona mec ica 
practice illustrate these points and especially 
; ; the shortcomings of any one of the sets of 
Mores and other folkways are so thet 
interest criteria. W ar and imperialism have 
an adult member of a group finds himself equipped 
to handle most problems i “involving ‘social relation- been widely declared by social theorists not 
ships in their terms rather than through ‘reference — to be profitable to countries involved in such > 
to. more rational _ Procedures. ‘Somewhat of the activities, and the activities still ‘Persist. 


! process of “becoming mature” in our society con- Both war a and _imperialism do, of course, 


ints in a person accommodating his | moral superego fs 6 
‘to ) the needs of a moretic (i.e., mores-shaped) person. | serve the in peci ic individuals anc q 


Only in times of critical maladjustment in so- groups. _ War does. this in terms of financial — 
ciety do the folkways fail to furnish folkways- gain, political control, flight from. oo 
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jority 
veri- 


1 their social rel ationships, with definitions of the persistence of social agg gregates. Imperial- 


‘common sense’ things to do. At times of Crisis, 
the resulting bewilderment emphasizes the all- is m may place an inordinate bu urden upon 


ne City , embracing character of such traditional guidance the masses of a country in human liv 

ciology. and the | trauma occasioned by being forced to face taxes, but to individuals and groups it. ‘rep- 

86- 509) trying social problems a resents an easy route to luxury, the 

aed by ocially tested formula —‘—s nance of a class syst tem, and th 

pp. 25, contrasts with those of ‘ ‘morals” and “mores” values.* Excellent cas cases als 

by T. D. Eliot and A. G. Keller in Dictionary of 


Sociology. P. Fairchild, Ed., Philosophical illard “Waller, The. Comes Back. 
’, 1044, thes 199. Cf. Sumner, op. ¢ it., esp. Dryden Press, 1044, esp. chaps. 1-6; E. F. M. Dur- 


1 and bin and John Bowlby Ag gressiveness 


Jeolozy 


pint; 
estant 
rather 
of So- 
oe 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV 


4 made out against the traditional practice of = + and social psy chology are des irable 
medicine from a societal viewpoint, : as having parts of a a scientific frame of -Teference, 
characteristics ofa _monopoly i in restraint of | pressed in terms of societal, group and cla 
human welfare, but these hav nave neglected and _indiv idual interest t criteria. Popularly 
2 and individual interest fac- these criteria are formulated by societal 
z morals, group mores, and conscious and sub- 
conscious indiv idual habit pa itterns, 
criteria are all-pervasive— 
that sociologis sts require cons iderable_ study 
and effort to dissociate themselves 
ar. C olumbia rs! judicing aspects of them. attempting 
Millis, Road to War: America 1914-1917. dis sociation, they can gradually 


lifflin Co., 1035; and Maurice R. Davie, The 
évolution of War. Yale University out a frame oft reference. ‘that will permit 


“U. S. Medicine in Transition,” Fortune Maga- the use Ol all three | types of interest criteri 
8 ioe ol. 30, No. 6, December 1044, pp. 156-163, The sociologist can thus orient himself, i 


Doctors,” Propaganda Ana ysis. Vol. 4 4 ‘observation and relate various other individ- 

‘11; Kingsley Roberts, Medical Care in Selected 


Areas of the Appalachian Bituminous Coal Fields. ual, group, class, and societal elements to the 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine, 1939. being analy zed. a 


Jesse F. Ste 
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\HE 1 MEAS SUREMENT of opinion 


among themselv es as are other Rud their and and 
interests clash with those i in urban areas. to the changes ‘that. are made inevitable by 


Laborers struggle against. those 1 who seek the impact of modern ideas. Without losing 
‘fe exploit them. The nobility jealously g guard sight of the exis stence o dissenting minorities, 


‘their hereditary privileges. The families of w 
"great wealth their con- the prevailing ; attitudes of “the Japanese 


trol of commerce anc have people t toward such fundamental issues 


no effort to” - their vested interests. the divinity of their Emperor, , democratic | 


54 The militarists and the bureaucrats that sur forms of gov ernment, reliance “upon n militar : 


Ver 


ae 


round» the TI hrone are conscious of hae aggression, and the | prov ision in their military 


power and are not loath to exercise it. ‘Inter- code that dea th must be accepted in -prefer- 
mingled with all these social, economic, and ence to surrend er if their nation faces fete 


- political gr roups are reactionaries: and radi- in battle. Upon t ; d strength of 
als, conse liberals, v with their these attitudes depend 
nt views $ which cut across length of the war, the nature of the peace — 
oduce many settlement, and the patterns the Japanese will 
ve posed | to follow when they undertake 
build anew anew the foundations: of their fall 


“divisions, is a “basic "similarity of empire. 

thought: and sentiment, a hard, indestructible 

POLITICO-RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES 
of national tradition, that binds the 


people together and enables them to present feature 
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of | ve: 
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tion, sanctioned 


with all its and ramifications ~The wide gulf that separated 


! ND PROBL EMS OF PE, ACE 
building a new world i in which their politico- 
gious beliefs became more and more in- 
gruous and She intellectual 
litical leaders of Japan, wh 


aware of this ¢ — conflict betw een ‘science 


“interrelations of 
political structure. In a very 
‘national solidarity ‘is root 


ancient: myths and. mediaeval religious be- 


that ‘seem entirely out of place the 
m nodern world. The deification of the Em- 
-peror, the divine lineage of the Japanese race, dificult “and dangerous s situation. If the only 
and their heavenly- ordained mission to issue had been the Shinto religion, it could 

readily have been permitted to suffer the in- 


the basic religious doctrines out fate of all outgrown myths: and 


the whole world | one brotherhood are 
: superstitions. B But since there were inv olved 


developed their ‘theocratic state, their ns 


_ intense loyalty te to o Emperor ; and nation, their both the basic structure of the state and the 
~ beli ief in their racial superiority, _ and their & foundations upon which the solidarity of the 

to extend their dominions be- nation was built, there seemed to be no 
vond the seas. recourse than to enforce the old a at itude: 


About ‘he reality these beliefs there ¢ can beliefs. 


y Long before the outbreak of W orld W 


which the more en nlightened and emancipated 
_ Japanese gave lip service to the Emperor- 
in public speech or in printed form. F oreign cult could not be entirely concealed and 
nion m of the extent and strengt th of slowly but surely undermining the 
politico-religious attitudes vary widely from authority, of the Imperi ial government. Dur- 


one extreme to another | with a a tendency to i ing the 1930’ s it required drastic efforts of | 
emphasize > the widespread dominance of old 


the to ‘dangerous thoughts,” 

among, the common People. That 


is of their v alidity 
has not been permitted in recent years either 


traditions 
these 
bedded 1 in the n nation seems from statesmen ‘dared d not “concessions ns to 
the liberal movement for this would have | 


that for more a generation | they” 
' have con: cons stituted the core of what is euphe- — their ‘autocratic government 
of the privil 
per 


mistically called the spiritual training 
Japan anese_ youth. | through educa- 


by religion, and enforced political. structure could not 
modernized without destroying its religious 


by g xovernment, this so-called Emperor-cult 


OF 


the reactionaries from the radicals in ‘Tecent 

grew out of this basic conflict between 

nce and religion, and no steps could be — 

S, to present ‘ta en resolve this conflict because any 
it “was as_apparent that the ‘impact of discussion of it w taboo. The trends toward 
science ‘Japanese way of life and the demands for govern-— 
initiating profound changes. Their traditions mental reforms constituted threats not merely 
handed down f from & and f feudal days vested interests but to the Shinte 


chological progress. te nation was built. Recognition of this fact strengthened 
or scholarly discussion of re- 
ligious found: tions of modern Japan see D. 


efforts to preserve the status Ity V 


clear, however, that their position was be- 


‘Holtom, Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism. 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
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coming more precarious as the modernization the milita 


of Japan became more widespread. Imperial rescript ictories to 
7 _ This spectacular struggle between the oo Emperor. Government regulations calling 


_ sacred and the secular, the 2 traditionalists for new sacrifices on the part of the “people 


and the emancipated, which has been forced are set forth as expressions of the E mperor’ 5s i 
into the background because of the exigencies __ will. There can be no doubt | that Emperor | 
of the war, will again become an important — Hirohito, Ww ho very esses was at first ar 

issue in post: war Japan. When Japan 
~ defeated : and steps are taken to form a new | D 
government, one of the first problems to for its ‘outcome. It will not 
faced will be the role of the old imperialistic be possible after Japan’s defeat ‘to throw é 
ideology. The Japanese people were not blame uj his He also will suffer 


entirely deceiv ed ‘by the er artifices used will 


to build a ‘strong ‘The 
means they 4 “used “were well suited to an il- 
literate people torn by factional strife will gone er. "The: E -cult with 
dark period | of the Restoration. the its will be sti fantas tic aims 
7 4 perpetuation of this outmoded Emperor- cult 
in a. country where public schools have 
opened the doors of knowledge to am 
people | has been made possible only by a be 
widespread use of propaganda, elaborate and will, st survive only in its 
= _ceremonials, and a strict censors ship that pre og among those who look to it for satis ~_ : 
7 vented freedom of thought and expression n. of the ir religious needs. These results will 
In Spite of all the devices used by those -~ ome about not merely because > their g 
’ the head of the state to keep intact the ee have been dragged into the dust by defeat. 
of _ Emperor descended from the They are also. inevitable because the light 
Goddess , the Japanese people science des estroys superstitution whenever 
-~Bressed too far i in their knowlec lge of the it is freely permitted to shine. It is the mis- — 
world to accept such doctrines blindly. .Dur- fortune of the Japanese people that “they 
ing recent years the people have had no choice could not free themselves from the shackles ff 
the matter, for repudiation of the di inity mediaeval lism their nation is humbled 
of the Emperor has been regarded not merely by a 
an act of sacrilege but also treason against 
state. But when the militarists and Te 
-actionaries have ¢ gone down in defeat, the Th he nature of the peace settlement and 
artificial front of the Emperor- cult will stand © ‘the political structure of post- -war Japai in 


ag 
rev vealed as a man-made device to enhance the depend also” to a considerable degree upon 


_ power of those in authority. = “fink the attitudes of the Japanese people toward 
Boog This severe blow to the exalted | prestige of ali liberal, more democratic government. “el : 
“the Emperor is being made more inescapable — ing ‘the 1920's there was. widespread belie 
by the policy followed by the imperial — in western circles that liberal leaders in ora 
_ government since the outbreak of the war. | were making real headway in building the 
Contrary to the usual procedure, the ‘military government along lines. 
a leaders have strengthened their position by Universal | manhood suffrage had been 
- emphasizing the fiction that the Emperor is _ tained and the lower house of the Diet gave 
personally the war. New 1 promise of gaining» strong voice the 


determination of national al policies. But during 
For a opinion of the Emperor-cult, see 


‘Sun Fo, “The Mikado Must Go.” Foreign Affairs. decade e that followed, the penduluin 
swung in the opposite directic Reaction 
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er the liberal “sta or mass of ‘the com- 
ement was ov erw whelmed by the impriso 
ousands who were suspected of 


the est stablished of liberal movement in Japan 


government. as an expression of widespread interest in 
This s official campa aign of terrorism seems democratic doctrines and procedures. Liber- 


a first glance to point to the existence of a - lism, from our point of view, looks toward ae 
| “strongly entrenched radical group organized a fuller and more effective. participation 
for the purpose | of _fome enting revolution. the people in the control of local and 


When the facts ; are I more - closely y examined, | _ national affairs. Such a conception of liber- 
jt is found that only a small militant minority alism ‘Tuns counter to the traditions of 
favored such extreme measures. Large num- the Japanes se and has little in common with 

those | accused of disloyalty were their long established social and political 
laborers. striking for a higher wage, teachers philosophy. ~The Japanese have been too 
failed to teach myths as historical facts, ‘accustomed rigidly 
students who possessed radical book: Ss, paternalistic society to put their trust in 
; of secret societies suspe ected of democratic state. Their comparativ ely phe 
arboring dangerous thoughts. democratic leaders hav been voices cryi ing 


Much of the “opposition faced by | the : in a wilderness darkened | by y tribal traditions 


_ Japanese government during recent decade 2 ofa divinely ordained society in which the 
epresen nted little more than a vigorous ex. many were seems by the few. sarge er, 


pression 1 of dissatisfaction with a political | ow st wart 
regime that exploits the masses and plays ok during. ‘the 


the hands of the bureaucracy and other tendency toward extr aordinary political 
di 


“vest sted interests. The liberal | movement may _ corruption extremely disillusioning to those © 


who felt that the people’s chosen repres nta- 


1920 “rev vealed 


be regarded “primarily as a against 
official methods policies v which were 


tives vould place first the. welfare of the 


bringing hardships ; and disabilities to various nation. As matter of fact, 


civi res Dons ibility n ( 
part kept within t the bounds of the estab-— lity ar and are indli ed to look 
"to those in authority rather than to them- 

lished economic and political order. T Their 

selves in matters that call for political action. 
purpose was not to overthrow the imperial N 

sate 2 either their cultural heritage nor the nature 
government but to overcome its most flagrant of ‘recent p political expe 


abuses. It is significant that in their efforts” pared them for the acceptance of democratic _ 


people throughout their long history have basic attitudes of the Japanese dt 


never had “ revolution similar to those in 
— West that paved th e way for the rise ; aes 
‘Pe We aristocratic imperialistic. Aristocracy 
= democracy. When their pent- ‘up emotions a principle has never been seriously 


could no long ger be restrained, they found — tioned. Japanese society has always operated 
in mo action in which their fury” the top downward. The democratic 


atte ms. a proletarian more. important reason “4 its slow = ance 


he vast majority ¢ of ‘those and attitudes, 


as “communists sought no changes ‘Charles N 


hose necessary to ensure a decent Pacific Affairs. December, 1942. 
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__In the post- war reconstruction of Japan, 
there i is little likelihood, ‘therefore, that a their pride in valor on ‘he battlefield. Such 
group of liberal leaders will take immediate transformation i in _ national ideals 
- steps to | build a democratic nation. Even if take place only with the | passage e of time and 
a movement in direction were insis ted will require ea of reeducation carried 
Such a radical change 


in "politic al j ins titutions must. be made with 


approval of a substantial portion of open for” ‘their economic 


and it may years of they are not condemned t to a long and 
"bitter struggle against poverty, ‘this reeduca- 


tion in the ‘ideals: of peace may not be s so 


rm of gov ernment. The many ‘reforms that past seventy-five years has been made pos- 
mande¢ 1 will be within the frame- sible by their adaptability and willingness to 

ork tradition. When order” try out new things. In spite of their carefull) 


difficult as it might at first appear. The» : 
; bu ut not nec cesss bats a loss of f faith in thelr. markable dev elopment of Japan during the 


inally restored and political institutions cult ivated stoicism and their capacity at 


rebuilt control will ; again be in the hands times for patie nt vendur rance, they are easily 


f a few leaders | at the helm of a strongly — 
ntralized state. fads and fashions and points of view. 


Ww AR AND MILIT. ARISM 


by or rby deep conv iction, should 


government that exalte 


“not seriously we of war and guaranteed freedom 
er tof the Japanese people, is there from exploitation by the privileged classes, 


people would very” 


‘offers, to prepare for another tally its ‘support more enthus 
war? That militaris sm has deep_ roots in the astically than would seem consiste 

Japanese nation seems well e stablished by : past emphasis is uy upon military po 


historical evidence. For r several centuries 
SUICIDE AND DEATH 


Japan was filled with the clash of arms 
clan fought against clan in 1 their | struggles. In the formulation of pl ins for post- war 


fors supremacy. It was ; during g this long medi- Japan we 1 must not los sight of the import- 


f Ji Japan’s post- w ar leaders, motiv ated ‘either 


 aeval period that the heroic exploits of the ant role that may be | played by the coral 


murai on the field of battle and the stories _ attitudes of the Japanese toward suicide and | 


of courageous and self- sacrificing loy alty of death | when disastrous defeat” becomes a 


re retainers to their lord became enshrined in reality. _ The natural urge to live is as strong ge 


7 the folklore of the nation. There can be no- _ among the Japanese as it is among human 


doubt that their heritage from feudal days beings everywhere, , but under certain cir- 


exalts martial exploits. the building of cumstances their resolute acceptance of death 
“modern the Restoration, the stands out as one of their most promi inent 
traits. implanted in the traditions 
s oft 
war the past “fifty years. have tary death is not “merely a way of ‘escape 
strengthened their belief i in their overwhelm- bitter adversity, but ma may a 


ng 


We have 
humiliating will change that : seems to Thus, an 
ing to a peace-loving patriot sucide i in some e dramatic 
rren nder will not dim manner as a mea 
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"statesman will escape severe public condem- soldiers poss 
nation for” his deed if he demonstrates fleet must be sunk, their: ards an heavy 
-purity of | his motives immediately taking g industrial plants must be destroyed, 

his: own life. The sordid aspects of an illicit’ their reserve supply of munitions mus t be 

e affair into the background when exhausted before they will admit defeat. nd 


ee - guilty participants make atonement by _ when this dark hour c can no longer be post- 


-poned, their military ‘code demands death 


_ Approval of sucide is even more completely _ either by a last desperate assault upon the 


stablished the Ji apanese military code or by imposed destruction as as a 


“Inv view of the great emphasi sis by the whole ; 
soldiers ‘made through must military ré regime upon this ‘Tequirement of 
die, if this i is nec essary. to avoid capture by. ‘their military code, i it is oy inconceiv vable 
‘the enemy W hile ‘this prohibition a against that any officer, 

surrender is. strictly enforced only among lowest, , will shrink fron 

fiicers, the hopeless counterattacks of rem- defeat. 

nants of Japanese g rarrisons, on Salpan and 
other Pacific islands their mass suicide mmon soldiers, an 
: with hand grenades give proof ¢ of the — - thoroughly: indoctrinated 1 with military pre- 
acceptance of the” traditions belief cepts: may be forced by their superiors to 

efficacy as well as ‘the necessity of death accept the: same fate. This wave of self- de 
when a battle is hopeles sly lost. ‘Among the s 


traditions kept alive in military circles Council 


s the glorious future of those who lay down” high government 


is 
“their ves on the battlefield Emperor plans for the war and cannot ev evade res] ponsi- 
and nation. Evi en the humblest solvate soldier bility for the disaster that has come ups 


s deified and his spirit henceforth dwells in the nation. F rom the Japanese point of view 
officially este iblis hed $ Shinto shrines, the most their loss” of face will be “too great to. be 
of which ‘is the Yasukuni shrine in atoned for in any other way except by death. 
Tokyo. His only ‘alternatives when hard The recriminations of the people, their 
pr essed i in battle are. ‘victory or death. L ike “of prest and authority, and their realiza- 
soldi ers of any ‘other nation, his desire i is tion the dishonor and they have 

to live so as to reap the fruits of victory ; brought _upon the Emperor will drive 
but. he does not ‘shrink from death i in bat tle to suicide. as a welcome escape from an in- 


I 


we 


eme sacrifice are humbly worshiped | by a Since defeat m means death to all in posi- 
‘grateful nation, To return home after the tions « of authority both in the armed forces _ 


War as a released | prisoner is sa situation not and in high gov ernment circles, every effor 
provided for - ‘in their elaborate and detailed = be made in the coming z months by th 
code of human be navi ior. Surrender government arrange for a 


lack the courage in negotiated peace. All the resources of diplo- 


ahi 
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ag 


t 


‘the g great ‘moment of | cris sis to lay down their and will be — 


this 


eace is secured, the wa ar lords and their 
Suicide and death is well stated in Hillis Lory’s, 
Japan's Military Masters. ‘Chapter “The Religion to the nation on the "ground that ‘military 


of the Army.” New ‘York: The Viking Press, 1943. 3. strategy demands a ‘temporary cessation of 


the spirits of those make this su- tolerable s situation. 


"supporter: can justify this ¢ nis course of action 
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“hostil lities in order to gain time the re- ‘resource is exhausted. Oo 
tiated peace ‘that 


“defeat | can made to appear a as a | strategic “make to 


withdrawal until a favorable moment arriv es of those responsible for the 


for launching a new attack upon their = will leave Japan in a position to plan for 
7 
oe enemies. U nder : such circumstances the: neces- _ future military aggression. Careful attention | 


sity for r suicide is ev ‘aded for they are needed should now be given to the full implications 


to defend the Emperor and nation and pre- of these two alternatives so that when the 
pare for another war. Here is a great dilemma time for final decision arriv es, our strength — 


the United Nations face as they concentrate | 3 will not be impaired by divided ‘counsels. The 


- upon ending ‘the Wa ar in the F ar East. On policy that is agreed upon a as the basis for | 
the one hand, insistence upon unconditional our peace settlement with Japan mus st not 
"surrender will unduly prolong the war since © be dictated by vengeance. It must be formu- 
preva ailing attitudes, of the Japanese lated with the supreme purpose of ensuring 


people make such unthinkable sting in the Pacific. 


2 AND POS’ T-W CHANGES 
TIONS S OF THI 


s paper is to indicate examination of the changes in the social 


< and white, some of ‘differentiation, the mai in shifts in the social 


briefly ‘the 
that have occurred stratifications can be summed u up as follow 


in the social stratifications of the Western _* 
population during» this regardless 
whether such changes. have appeared legal ‘status was 


F 


unequal to that of In all Western 


during» the present struggle or, emer. rging 
before, have been greatly reinforced by it. countries, with no exception whatsoever, 
Its second objective is to point out which . women’s political, ‘economic and other rights 
of these changes : are likely to continue ein and privi — were more limited than those 


are bound to end with the armis stice. ae , ™ raining to be published | in a rea ‘of its Pre 
All in all, during the period considered ceedings. The ““forecastings” of both. papers 


the total changes social differentiation based, “besides the analysis of the current facts, 
and stratification of the Western population - “upon two of my diagnoses of the present state of 


_ have already been so great that they have — Western society and culture: first, a long-range dias- 
as nosis: that the Western socio- al world has en- 


transformed the group and ‘strata the declinine phase of its Sensate form which 


of it much more seriously than any super- has dominated it during the last five centuries; 
ficial revolution could. ! Omitting entirely an - a short-time diagnosis of the uniformities that 
"The: in social ‘stratifications other great calamities. In a long-range diagnosis, 
are but a small part of a much larger process of - developed with a great detail in my Social and 


. - transformation of almost the whole social structure — Cultural Dynamics, and then reiterated in a simpil- 
and culture of the West. ‘oing: on before our eyes. fied way in my Cri sts (of Our ‘Age, the present wat, 
‘What kind of changes we shall expect during the revolutions, and other changes that have already 
or so after the armistice in the main come to pass predicted, years before they 
institutions compar tments of culture occurred. Short- time war and post- 
Western population are concretely outlined in my war periods eee my Man and So- 
“Paper: “ “The W Shall Live In,” read De 
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of men, 


The war 


occupations, up to the armed force: , that 


previously almost a monopoly of men. 
has: permitted them to discharge many 


ae a in in ‘the position of head and_ 


As a _resu 
economic” and» functional “changes 
"position of women, their total status 


become closer to that of men. The gap of of 
the inte sex inequality has decreased. In In 


| | te men. In many families the war has put 


zation manifested itself not only actually, 


be sancti ioned ‘increasingly ‘by law 


many, 


hold activities, and d to reinforce cl difference 
in the status’ of m men and women, the \ war > 

_made the effort ineffectual. It is prob. 


the tre rend will be reversed. ae 


Inter: age 


age groups were more limited than those | of 
the older “age groups. all W estern coun- 


one, twenty- four (depending ‘upon the 


legal ¢ 


“closed even for groups below ‘four, 

thirty, , and thirty- five. Factually many high 
positions, ‘strata and leadership were closed 
‘o young men and women. They were filled — 
mainly by older age grou _ 
age groups the great task of fighting and 


dying for one 's_countr With their social 


= 


legally. In ¢ other countries it is, so so far, Hence 
generals and commanding 


even such countries, E ven in Nazi. Ger- 2 


in spite of the Nazi effort to confine © $0! 
the women to kitchen, children and house > old generalization that the periods 


able that in the post-war transitional —— 

the “capitalist c countries. 

Before of th 

war the legal privileges, composition of their populations to become 

le eadership | opportunities: of the y 


tries the age groups below. eighteen, twenty- y- time is much greater than the supply, 


s immer nsely | increas sed, 


ia youth, especially betwee 


women into many a result in Russia, and i in a few other coun- 


‘eighteen to twenty- -one year - olds 


been completely or increasingly equalized 
functions that before were performed mainly Bans those of the older age groups. A move- 


‘ment | in that direction is s under way in other — 
The comparative elevation of the — 
the age groups has 


test of the battlefield has often 
nuch more rapid promotions of | competent 
young soldiers to 1 responsible commands than 
before the ‘War as W ell as frequent r retirements 
or demotions | of bungling old “brass hats. | 
the comparative. e y outh of m many 
officers in ‘present-— 
day armies compared | to the pre- war situa- 


tion. The same process has been taking a 


in many other groups and fields of activities. 


of reforms, revolutions and wars the leader- 
ship shifts from the old to the younger age 


| 


” The low birth rate . 


of the last few decades h has caused the age-— 


unduly heavy with the older age groups. By 
virtue of the law of supply and demand, the 
demand for r the | young age groups i in the 1 war . 


is witnessed everywhere by so-called “man- 


country) were limited in their rights power shortage.” As a result of these 


capacity, compared to the older 


‘similar conditions “ the aristocracy” of the old 

‘age groups is on decline and the ‘ ‘rejuvena-_ i 
“tion” of the old age groups is decidedly onin- — 
crease. At present s such schemes as the Town n-— 

send Plan for securing the lion’s share of the 
_ social income for the old age group have be- 
impossible. On the other hand, ‘many 
provisions t benefiting ‘the younger age groups 
have been ¢ carried through. This means that 
the younger age groups, particularly” in the 
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Some high positions and functions service thu £ 
that closed for women; some occupa- parative ‘statu 
“save tions were either factually or legally monopo- the ages of s - 
 jized by men, Women’s remuneration for tively, had to go up. If such an age group) 
n for similar occupations was lower than for men. is deemed to be fit to fight and to die, it | + 6 oe 
nuion The rights of the wife in the family were less cannot be regarded as unfit to exercise the 
n the ihe 
is for 
| — 
7 im 
social | 
social q 
lows: it 
s war, | | 
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sions. and these. other _socio- 


Plural,’ _ a set of anthro- , 


eighteen to twenty -one 
up rapidly on the ladder of the age-g of “Nordic master 


stratification. has greatly discredited its superiority. With” 


I do not see any reason why a the defeat of t the N vazis its discrediting is 


continue in the pc post-war bound to be greater still, 


gain, there is s hardly any ‘reason 


Inter- -race- stratifcation. series of expect t nd will be reversed 


4 ee has occurr we al the ladder 


atio nn rt they are it will be g growing. 
has been 
demotion of the and position eal -Inter- and kinship stratificatio 
of the “white race” in comparison with nae etl which often blurred the pre-war 
ellow, and other “non- white” hierarchy of family and kinship groups with 


“patricians,” “blue- -bloods,’ “Society,” 


2 
jin its position an nd prestige. Through a most — the one hand and “the poor,” “‘riff-rafi,” A 


- has lost a ; great deal of its moral, social and has also be en shattered. a ‘The w ‘ar and i its 
_ political prestige in the opinion of other race e- satellites have e wipe ped out many families, and 7 


a and ethnic groups. The | myth of the superi- of especially, their important male heirs 
ority of th the ‘white man” and of the great social perpetuators Then too, 
white 's burden” has been blown to hierarchy of the values and services 
: pieces. The war has greatly weakened a different from that of peace. Its great 


white race and has destroy ed a great deal mobility , migrations, impove erishment 


of its” its culture a and civilization, It has forced ‘many rich and enrichment of many poor fa fam- } 
“es its huge occupational shifts in the po) popu- 


‘many “white nations’ to seek the help 
manpowe r of the black, the yellow, and of lation; by each of these and in similar ways — 

other “ “coloured” ” socio- racial groups | at Asia, ‘the war has nts the very scale of th 
Africa, Americas, and other "parts of the “ 


world. To secure their ‘‘co-o operation” the 
white ‘man has been forced t 


d lestructive ve fratricidal s struggle the w vhite race ne ’er- do- wells,” “I inferiors” 1 the other, 


“aristocratic and plebeia ian” 


ues it has reduced millions: of “the. su- 


racial groups As a result, Tike perior” pre- -war families and elevated millions 


Russia have ‘establis hed complete legal and of f previously ‘ ‘inferior” families 
factual | equality of t the '“socio-r racial” groups. _ So far it ae emoted most of the royal 
In other: countries s similar movements have families—in Italy and Greece, in Yuge ysla ia 
appeared. Furthermore, the pre- -war superi- - and Bulgaria, Rumania | and elsewhere. 
= of the “white man” has no chance of - With them were aan oted most of the royal 
restoration either in. the Is lamic world, the and court > aristocracy of the pre-war time. 
‘Dutch Indies, China , Japan, native ‘Tt has already wr w rought vast st changes | in | 4 
‘Africa and America, or India. “The sub- stratum of the ‘pre- war “ ruling class.” ‘lt. 
nerged socio- racial groups” have moved deflated not unappreciably the prestige and 
notably towards equalization with the hither- re of such pre-war criteria as belonging 


*I am using these terms, ins tead of taking le a 

shi 

or that ‘Strictly zoological classification many other “exclusive” family and kinship 
groups. ‘Through such factors as ‘the collabo- 


ae in the processes of social | differentiation 
and stratification, “race” as a real social group and Tation with the Nazis and the ‘consequent 


4 “always functioned as a “ “bio-social” punishment for such collaboration “the 


group and stratum visible to the rank and file of 
the plain people, and not as a merely “zoological — 
“the fa mily -kinship on the 


er- family stratification, 


grant sconces kinship groups. By” srupting previous 
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inec 

groups of ‘the: ‘Dut 

a a ladder. E verything i is fluid and confused; Colonial empire from. the Dutch gov ern 

ES week the situation changes. . ment, by the Hindu from the English gov- 

Almost every day brings a rise and oll ernment, the African 


thousands of ‘these ‘groups 


} 


s ethnic have et in 1E urope 
to the ladder of and in other vorld. For ins 
family and inter-kinship ‘stratification. the prestige inic groups as” 
This fluid and chaotic situation is going Swedes of Sweden, or the Swiss of Switzer- 


‘to continue in the post- war pe eriod until the — land, has « definitely gone e down in the scale of © 


Western world enters the new settled period the most of the Slavic, Greek» 
of consolidation and inating ‘organization. oe ethnic groups on account of their ‘ ‘solidariza- 


tion” and | ‘business’ with | the Nazi. S 


less group (nationality ) strati- greater has been the loss of the Germans be 


_ fication, W e may not like the idea, but among cau ause of their wartime barbarities. Even 


“Like f vari- 
ou 


the ‘many inequalities believed in and mani- the prestige of “ the liberating” ethnic 


-fested by great masses of the. population be- ps, be they British, Russian or Ameri- 


: fore the war, there was < also a stratification tably changed, and is changing 


of the ethnic. or nationality groups 1 into with even within» “the liber- 
‘superior and inferior. or.” F irst, almost every . ated” ethnic groups. The stratification is now 


ethnic group regarded itself as equal, if not i ina “fluid state and changes almost daily. 


ev ary other ethnic ‘group. F — in ‘the: war 
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into various ‘strata ‘of superiority and 

feriority. Second, the official law many can 
nations “several: nationalities or tell. This however, is ceftain: the pre- 
colonial ethnic seroups and legally ranked war ladder of the inter- nationality” strati- 
them into the strata with unequal rights and fication | is “gone; ‘the more or les s widely 
and disfranchisements. The re cognized ‘ “superiority” of certain uro- 

American ethnic groups | of the pre-war period 

_irreparably d damaged; the general “4 
status of many submerged ethnic groups of 
war has many pre-war “peri riod i s bound to be higher 
stratifications. ‘In all the Euro-. American ‘than it was then. 


OF 


colonial empires most of the “submerged” 


factually and legally” inferior ethnic 6, Inter-state stratification. The enormou 
e groups had * be granted many concessions, shifts on the ladder of the states that have al- 
and “privileges not. “enjoyed before. ready “occurred through the fortu 
Still greater have been the | promises of the war known to ev eryone. 
dominion status, complete sov ereignty, states, being conquered, ceased to exist 


English, and the Russian. In Russia all ‘ack 
“ethnic groups are already equalized, legally shifted to the ‘rank of the top- powers. 


factually, with 1 the dominant Russian ‘Still others, like Germany or Japan, first 


poe 


and present time we hi 

‘din 

hing, or vice versa. To sum up: in this field 

"on 

ff. 

tof 
fam- J 

ble,” 
lions J q 
lavia all 

time. 
iging | ; 
n the — 


rocketed to the rank of 
then rapidly began 
“has _beens The whole inter- state stratifi- 

cation became fluid with the beginning of the 
a war; it remains fluid with the course of the 
_ : it is bound to be fluid even after the 
rmistice, ‘until, in fact, the real stabilization 


the w w sociocultural world of humanity 


ie inter-state stratification we cannot tell. 
But one can say, with a reasonable degree of 
« certainty, that it will be essent ially different 
from the pre-war ladder of 
small, dominant and satellite state: 


Ww orid- ?P r and 


owe 


ds of groups and strata will” 
eneral elevation in the 


victorious states and by a general demotion 
of the defeated states. Any shift in the rank 


of a given n state leads to | an earthquake of 


the v arious 1s stratifications within its popula- 

Economic _ stratification. Here the 


_ changes have been of four kinds: (1) ' The 


GAN 


cation has notably changed in all the West-_ 
belligerent n nations has greatly 


with | mass ‘rishment of the 


Ni 
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) The dwellers of each stratum are now 
different from those of pre-war times. ‘Many | 
rich groups are now poor and some of the — 
former poor are now comparative ely Tich. (3) 
e value of wealth in the system of all the 
sociocultural | values has undergone revalua- 
tion, For mz yrivec 
t on, For many, deprive 1 of the minimum of 
the means of subsistence, the material or 
economic values are now much more precious 4 
than before; for others the value of amassed 


wealth has become greatly deflated the 
>’ 
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tism, hatred, envy, 


lasses as ‘such ‘has notably 


prestige of “a Ww ealthy 
faded 


contribute to the fight and victory— 
height and the profile of economic stratifi- down, This earthquake in the -occupatio a 
py tamid has manifested itself not only in th 
form of a subjective revaluation of the social 
v s, but also i in nthe | 


“small business and 


the incomes of 1 many r clerics 
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The mere fact of being rich has become an ‘ 


Bn, 
strata. It is “fluid” in the composition of its 
‘different layers, and it is marked by a trend 

rard a high es ation of the elements ary 


"syste 


valuation of the wealth- value in) 


state of will pas 


post-war period. 


0. upational stratific thom. Some 


Pry inter- occupational stratifications. "Side 


y ate with 1a ve veritable rev olution in n the size 


of the armed forces, enormous ‘up 
On the. other hand, the pres tige of other occu-— 
-pations—practically all of those’ that do not 
as gone 


of the “fighting occupations” 
in a prohibition, dissolution, and disfranchise- 


now become— the main crite rion for 


sential” and “non- essential,” and 
ial” 


and useless occupations. It is something 


different from the pre-war criteria of the eo: : 


cupational stratification. These, like the 


ranking “skilled,” “uns skilled 


the manifestations of § such ; a shift i in a the ve ery 


criteria of ranking is high 


skilled workers j in w war industry comp wien to 
cal, set semi- profes 


4 
articular respect beings 
insuincient reason for particular re ‘these 
accorded to a group. As a result of all the 
the 
a 
car 
“Ee dec 
ae a trasses, ant tiie | 
has 
| 
an occunation for the defense and victory has 
me plore 
“Bal 
i red ble: 


Ww AR AND THE ‘BURO-AMERICAN POPULATION, 
also disappeared in part in most of the re- 
gions of the actual war; another part | of : 
In conformity with the new main ‘criterion, ae already greatly “regimented” and h has be- 
- the relative place of practically all aime a hy brid of a gov ernmental bureaucrat 
tions in the occupational ladder has changed and of a a diluted and bled capitalist of the — 
contingents of dwellers of the various pre-war period. A third part—the managerial 
~ occupational strata is also greatly different aristocracy of corporations—is being in increas- 
Begin- ingly subjected governmental control. 


compared with the pre- -war period. 
ning with the millions in the armed forces With the ‘continuation of the war and the > 
numerous" revolutions and social mov ements 


- whose present occupation is quite di different on nts 
~ from their previ ious ones, passing | through the of the post- “war period there v will cevtnis only 
millions have ‘entered war- work in vari- poor remnant of this class, especially in 
_ ous ways, , and ending with the big business Europe. The post-war period will give us” 
big professionals, almost the w whole occu- these main classes: the class of industrial 
pational population has i in some way labor, the class of farmers and peas ants— 


shifted up and down the occupational ladder. both greatly regimented by 
There is hardly any reason to believe that -—; and the new class 


this revolution in the occupational stratifi- swelled gov ernmental and s 
ation will end with the armistice. In a form — managerial bureaucracy. With them will be > 
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> occupational r reconversion” ‘new many ‘ ‘middle cli ” (We should note here 


revolution is bound to take place in the post- ; that there has never een one middle class. ) 
ravellers” of the 


war period. C ontrary to all “soothsay Seal 5 

new rev olution, especially in labc Dor, others of the agricultural 

. This means that the 


tries” that the battlefields of the war, 
class. composition s hi lierarchy of the 


cannot be expected to end abruptly. A few ¢ lass 
pope be ne nec essary for a stabilization post-war period will be quite different from. 


Stratification of the social classes. With numerous and exceedingly 


the serious transiormations of the occupa- in intra inter- 
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ches _and “composition of "discerned: 
Western population, especially in Europe, “Taw of polarization”, a manifestation 
has nz iturally change d too. Of the four “occurs” uniformly times calamity. 


social classes See 


before the war—big and “(See on this my Man and Society i in Calam- 

: vedium landlords, capitalists, industrial ity, Chaps. X-XII et passim). The p lace of | 
_ labor and farmer-peasant—the class of land- the institutionalized and non-institutionalized | 
has largely ev aporated. Small remnants religious values and groups among all ot! her 
it in Rumania, Poland, Hungary the sociocultural \ values” and groups has 
Balkans and other countries for that portion of the population that 

abolished through a dis stribution of their has become more irreligious | than before the 
lands among the peasants. A hardly av oida- war, and has risen greatly for that group 


le nationalization of mines, forests and land» 
in the city and the country will” also cut. off. 
ery “basis of its existence. For all practi- 


from the s 


which | has ‘become much more religious with 


the present crisis. This polarization is likely 


to continue in the post-war period. (2) Of 


“the institutionalized | Teligious | “groups some, 
of history museum > Russian Orthodox Church 


history for at several decades | of the Ru 


Posty -war period. The class of capitalists has 


among ‘the v various strati- 
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fications ‘of the countries" “war. “Others, and twelve first W Vorld Wa ar 
_ however, have lost prestige, as we see in the » and the revolutions following it introduced 
of the ‘Roman ( Catholic Cc hurch several fundamental changes. These changes 


we heen continued by second W orld 

Vv of this kind have with several new variations. s. As a result, 

been numerous and will continue in the post- party s stratification of the ‘Pres. 

War period. The position of each ins titution- ; 

alized religious group and its hierarchy has 

greatly upon: (a) its role in the nation, (b) In 
whether the nation shall be victor” or van-— “party. is permitted, as 

and (c) whether the giv ven munist parties, party elev ‘ated its 


ation will continue to ‘to a ‘manepolie ic domination, all the others 
dtoa ar ille egal or the under. J 


the Protestant ‘churches in ground status (2 Ol te we rground 
7 its unity consolidated and reinforced as the — parties in the countries dominated by t e 
— i ‘atholic church: _in the U nited German or the Japanese invader, the Com 
States. (3) The intra- religious stratification munist and related parties have notably in 
hes also “undergone sev eral changes during creased their pr prestige. and pow er by virtue of 
‘the war in the personnel of the dignitaries — their leadership in the fight against the 


and in the democratization of the appoint- | dominating enemy or even the dominating 


co 


ment election procedures of high & ‘liberator.’ In | the countries with two. 
church” “officials. On the other hand, espe- main. party systems the war has split each” 
cially in the totalitarian countries, thousands - _of such parties into “conservative” and “new 
of churchmen of very high rank who Te- deal’’ factions and has united similar fac- 


fused to co- -operate with state governments, tions of the different parties. ame 


-~ 


» 


At the same 


have been demoted ‘and imprisoned, time it called forth “coalition’ of the 


thousands of “collaborators” have been the duration. With the de- 


- moted through the e pressure of the state clining power of the landlord and capitali 

governments. With a passage of the country classes, the post- war party situation will” 


from the Axis to the ‘United Nations (or probably be marked by a de cline of ‘the 
versa) these promotions and demotions parties th that expre ‘the interests of 
have: been numerous. With the changing for- classes and by a 
tunes of the \ war these ‘Mass promotions and articulate the interests ‘of the greatly ex 
demotions are likely to continue, ev en in the governmental and semi-gove 


post-war period. bureaucracy, of industrial labor, and of the 


eme and th of class. (5) all in all che ste 


witnessed 
 severa 
"complicate the ‘the highly “fluid’ situation structure of ‘the | 
Stratifications political parties. 12. Other stratifications. There is no space 
Even i in normal times | the — | for r even a brief. outline of the rise a d fall 
of various ranks, authorities, dignities, pres- 
dominant to that ‘a  tiges scientific, philosophical, artistic, 


 feated and minority party. In the countries educational , ethical a and» other groups. 
a with the multi- -party system the domi ion suffic s to say that numerous and notable 


of a party rarely exceeded in average one changes have already occurred in all these 
ear. it countries with two main party -stratifications. During the war and then in 
was longer between ly 
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WAR. AND THE EURO- AMERIC. AN “POPU JLATION 
changing succession of ranks, authorities and and their aristocracies. As a ere we had a 
to be A — ranked ersified conglomeration ‘of various 
stratifications without any dominant one ‘that 


x, 


siractene will be confused, ‘contradic- “they revolved as satellites. Thus the ‘ “total 
tory, and unsettled. aristocracy’ ” of the W estern society repre 


The above sketches the sé salient changes sented a composite mechanical con- 4 


‘in the various stratifications that existed and glomeration of the heterogeneous “aristocra- 
exist in the Western population. Now cies.’ "Tt included r not only the top men n of the 


pass to” what is probably | the ‘most im- state governments, church hierarchies, cap- 
portant it change in this field. tains of industry finance, and labor 


leaders, but also remnants of the old nobility 
state stratification to ‘blue bloods,” princes, counts, dukes, as 


ae 
nt position. This most significant as leaders of political parties, presidents 

change consists in a rise of the s state- group of great universities, scientific and other edu- __ 
‘to. the ‘dominant position among al the cational institutions. = inc] luded~ heroes 


»s_ into which Wes em ation the | vorting world, stars of t theater, eminent 
groups which the We tern popula sp 

oe bee en differe ntiated and an elevation n of | 


= 


the state -group’s s stratification to the domi- 
na nt position among all 


Before World Var I, the ‘multitude 


LABRARIES 


of 
> 


among all the ‘other groups, as they 


one another and always do in the ti times of emergency (see on 
dominated nor controlled by any “this 4 uniformity n my y Soc ial and Cultura 
single stratification. Most ¢ of ‘them: existed Dynamics, Vol. III, ‘Chap. VI and Man and 


-and functioned on an | “equal There Society in Calamity, VIL. ) The. 


Was no “ ‘aristocracy of the aristocracies” their g gov ernments began to expan 
among the upper strata 0 of the various pyra- tighten their controlling, regulating, 
mids, The “sky- line” of social stratifications functions over ever- incr 
not controlled by any one “aristocracy” areas ¢ of social telationships and groups | ‘until 
towering clearly over | all the others. It was these State- L eviathans- covered practically 
the sky- line of several peaks, about the other groups and social relationships 
the: other. T he economic pyramid their territory. In totalitariar states like” 
the Communist and the Nazi states the dor 
shest of. nation of the state- group and of its govern- 
monarchs and presidents with their cabinet ment became complete. In others it has 
ministers—were not made up of the multi- enormously me with a continua- 
millionaires , and vice versa. The e top ranks of | 
the re ligious groups—the Pope, the r patri- arrive at ‘total cor domination. 
~atchs, the cardinals, the metropolitans and Wi hether we like it or not, the State- Leviathan | 
bishops— ere neither the multimillionaires has 1 now become the group controlling all the 
nor were they at the > top of the | state hier- other groups ¢ on its territory, the axis around _ 
_archy, The | same is true of the top y ranks | of which all the other groups are integrated, and 
the occupational, _ki nship, ethnic, political, e real sovereign 1 without — 


scientific, artistic and other ‘groups and strati- - group can exist and f 
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risen to the dominant stra ifica tion among all. 
other stratifications. Neit ither by “its moral 

creative functions, nor by any 

other “reasons but. by virtue ‘of the power 

cand control it now has, the aristocracy of the — 
state government has become “the aristo- 

aristocracies”” that dominates the 

skyline of the stratifications. a 
= ‘al or permission of the Stalin’s or 
Hitler’ star- chambers” ‘no other 
racy” of othe er stratifications- can openly 
exist in Russia or Germany. The top ranks — 
state governments directly or in- 
directly control and regiment all other 

4 -stratifications, with respect to the mechanism 
of their functioning, and the promotion and 
demotion of their personnel. | The Leviathans’ 


to continue ‘the post- 

venture to state they will—then the domi. J 
nation of the State- its 


tion is pregnant with, -conse- 


quences for the whole social structure of the 


Western population, for its and for 
every individual. It mea ans, _H. Spencer's 
terms, a transformation 0 ft eW Vestern n social 
structure from “the indust to the 
‘typ pe,” from “a a fre to “the regi- 
mented, from a socia society to the 
society: of the social orders 0 estates fixed 4 
and controlled by the state; from a a a pluralis- 
decentralized , fairly equal and inde- 
"pendent co conglomeration of the various py 


suppresses all the groups: and of stratifications and aristocracies to a 


stratifications it deems undesirable. bars stratification: centered around, and -con- 
promotion of persons disapproved, and trolled by, the state-stratification. Eventually 


4 aristocracy 


Supports and ele elev ates the Persons of whom 
tific and | artistic, recreational and occape- 
tional, and practically all other groups in 
their hierarchy of ranks and strata. In all 
- other states the situation has moved far in 
- the same direction and will be moving more 
and more as long as” the war and oth 

_ emergencies continue. Surprisingly for | man 
‘the Western population has come in this 

respect to the situation of the absolutistic 
monarchies ¢ of Louis XIV, F rederic the Great, 


their ‘stratifications were similarly controlled 
by” the State- -Leviathan when without 
‘the permission and id approv al of its aristocracy 
no other aristocracy could openly e exist and 
function. In other terms the previous demo- 


somewhat chaotic and lo 


grated conglomeration 


stratifications has been more e and more 
oa seded by a constellation of stratifications 


“tered and it, and tangibl 


great ‘emergencies, the of 
state-group over other | groups is | bound 
decline. With it will decline ; also the domi-— 
nation of the state stratification over ‘other 


uch “absolutism of the State- L eviathan 


will generate ‘the forces opposed t to i it, aimed 
to curb its tyranny. In a new situation the | 


old drama of the emergence and deve relopment 


the anti- “state liberalism and anti-state 
evolutionism of the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries with its “give me liberty. 
r give me death,” with its Lockes, V oltaires, 


Rousseaus and E ncyclopedists, “will be 1 


peated again. But this drama g 
beyond the immediate p post 


or Peter the Great, "when all the groups and Con: usion, exam 
tion of the pass in the social stratificati ions 


are conspicuously “different from that. 


are loudly voiced by the statesmen 


pol 
large. W ‘transformation. of ‘social 


stratifications is put into a larger framework — 
of the -Tecent changes s of the whole social 
ucture and culture of the W estern popular 
tion—of which it is but a part and parcel— 
then the discrepancy between the real trends 
and loudly proclaimed ones” 


‘of the W estern n population 


lived in “a dream world,” deaf and blind 


s See H. Seances, The Principles of So 


‘Vol. Part V, XV 


Le 
— 
| 
4 
| 


ing he real world of the pending catastrophy, in as long as the ‘hiiians Sensat culture, sO- 
ike m manner it continues to move ina dream ciety, and man continue to linger ‘this 


the post- -war—‘“Electronics and ‘disintegrating _phase—none | of ‘these great 
“ta ‘four- freedoms, ” “lasting and just — values can be realized. Unless we face these 

“Atlantic Charters,” “equality, facts, the W estern population is headed for 

ternity” od abundance for all. If it does not _ another still — 


awake in time, if it does not understand that tragedy. 
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"Chairman "Coll lege 


Lucian. University, of ose W. huler, U. S. De of A 
“agar chuler, ‘U.S. ept. ‘0 griculture 


James H. Barnett, U of Raymond Sletto, Universi ty of Minnesota 
T. Earl Sullenger , Municipa 


Howard W. Bee rs, University of Kentucky 
Carl W. Birky, Indiana University Omah 


‘Leonard Bloom, University of C alifornia 4 


Ropes Kansas 


Theodore C. W eiler fiddlebury C ol 


Alice Davis, Richmond School of Social Work ity a 


“Henry Pratt Fairchild, New. “York MITTEE “ON (SOCIAL, RESEARCH 
Rudolf Heberle, Louisiana State University 
EE Johansen, New Mexico State College All members of the Society have by now sul 


Paul H. Landis, Washington State College ‘eel the 1945 Census of Re search p oject | 
schedule. determine the coverage of this 


Edwin M. L emert, W estern Michigan College 7 
Ernest Manheim, University of Kans sas. ys ity project of the Society, it is requested that each 


Delbert C. Miller Kent State University = member sign and return a of the schedule 
4 
Albert Morris, Boston Univers sity 
Northwestern 
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conomic Warfare ‘and later as representative of 
> S h- 
Joseph K. former editor of the Ame the Institute of Social Anthropology of the Smith-— 


can Sociological Review, now in government serv ice 


outside the country writes: “In addition to military Hofstra College. Joseph S. has. 

‘matters: which cannot be ‘discussed, I have been ‘appointed Director The Institute of Central- 
making many interesting contacts . .. in the field Eastern European Affairs, whose fundamental aims 
of child welfare, parent education, and population. will be to gather the materi: al on the region, spon- 
- Have met several of our members and people ee sor special studies in this field, and promote a 
“related work here : : Ted Hartshorne, Stuart Dodd, general program for the better understanding of 
‘John Riley, Henrik Infield, David Cushman Coyle, that part of Europe “which still remains a terra 
Paul Sweezy Fred Richard Heindl, and “incognita to the average American, although this 


‘European core has twice shaken our contemporary 


| = Reuben Hill, formerly Head of the Depart- 
to De. of the of ment of Sociology and Social Work the Uni-- 
: _ North Carolina has been made by the Federal versity of South Dakota, has taken a position as 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Associate Professor of § Sociology at lowa State 
award consists of ‘a $1,000 United States “Savings College. He will “specialize in Sociology of the 
Bond, Series E, and an engrossed scroll, and is | Family and has a combined teaching and research _ 
donated by Edward L. Bernays of New York The the of and 
- following acted as judges in selecting Doctor Odum £ 
for this award: Dean William +H. Hastie, ‘Howard 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, President, State Teachers Col. e fifth annual sna teachers of the 
ege, Cheney, Pennsylvania; Virginius Dabney, Edi- ie sciences in high schools and junior colleges 
tor, Richmond Times-Dispatch; Mrs. Dorothy Can- will be held at the University of Chicago, July 
field Fisher, author, Arlington, Vermont; | and Dr. . a 26, and 27. The theme of the conference is: 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, Professor Emeritus, Co- “The "Social Sciences and Their 
Jumbia U niversity. Teachers, “curriculum: directors, and school admin-— 
trators are cordially invited to “attend. Copies of 
iew for the Homes Use Division of the §. Johnson, Box SI, 
] --Housing Agency in Washington, w rites” 37, Illinois. 
hat he is now on leave with the military forces. 


‘nsign in the Forces, he is now Gordon M. 
on the USS. ‘Broadwater, “Blackwell is “directing a ‘special ‘two-year inquiry 


into improvement of teaching in the social sciences 
in the and is also plans for a Di- | 
_in the Institute 
‘York, a nen- secretarian agency serving M: anhattan, Groves 
the Bronx and Queens. | s budget for the Groves’ text in p Dy- 
year calls for a ‘record expenditure of $2,703,344. 4. namic Mental Hygiene, is now in the hands of the © 
Mr. Davies thus becomes head of the largest private — publisher. T he University of North Carolina Press — 
— family agency in the United States, serving nearly — will bring out shortly | a book for the schools, . North 
_ Carolina Today, by S. H. Hobbs, Jr. and Marjorie 
Bond, which is an adaptation of Dr. Hohbs’ many 
socia _ years of work on North Carolina social and ¢ eco- 
ology, has resumed his duties at ‘Duke Universit nomic pr problems. 
I 
as of February 1, , 1945. For the past two years he —‘ Katharine Jocher is editing 
he been in government service, assigned to the anniv ersary number of Social Force es aS a unit of the 
United States E “embassy in Lima, | serving part University’s s sesquicentennial | ‘commemoration. The 
of volume will be entitled “In Search of the Regional 
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One, done jointly by _ 
w. “Odum Katharine Jocher, will ited 
six units: “From Community Studies to “to become spec 
Regionalism”; “The Way of the South”; “The Re- community o organization at the sity. 
= gional Quality and Balance of America”; “The ginia. His place will be taken by Dr. James W. 
’ Regional Laboratory for Research and Planning” 3 Woodard « of Temple University for the winter and 
“Two Decades of Social Forces” “Towards spring terms. 
mentation.’ Part Two will feature special articles 
appropriate the theme by Rupert Vance, W. F. Dr. George Devereux is Lecturer in Sociology 
a Oo gburn, Charles S. Johnson, T. Lynn Smith, Edgar Wellesley r College for the second semester in the ; 
Thompson, Edith Webb WwW illiams, T. J. ~Woofter absence of Mrs Florence Kluckhohn. Mrs. ‘Klock. 
€ Herman Pritchett, Elizabeth Green and Cragin is doing war work with the Office of War 


Handy, Ruth Landes, and Lt. Donald Becher, 


Macmillan ompany will publish at an early” 
Odum, is” Fellowships" for ‘graduate work in educa- 


the tion are being offered to qualified applicants by the 
Study and of « American Society; the other Ss. 
To: vards the Regional the National oundation for n vfantile a ysis, 

Surgeon General Thomas Parran has annour 


will revised edition of Doctor Odum’s These fellowships for the co egiate fall term o 
1945 are being awarded to meet present and future” 


American Social Problems: An Introduction to the 
Study of the eople and Their Dilemmas. The Uni- needs for trained health educ ators in schools, co 
munities, and local, State Federal health 


versity of North Carolina Press is bringing out 
shortly Rupert B Vance’s notable volume, All 
‘These The Nation's s Human Resources in Men and women between the ages of 22 and 
who are citizens of the United States and who h hold 


The University of Puerto Rico announces the University may apply. eS aa | 


establishment of a Social Sciences Research Center Fellowships will lead to master’s degree in 


- with Lewis A. Dexter as Special Advisor. The Cen- public heelth. The 12 months’ training period will 
ter is to be established July 1, 1045, with an ist of nine months in School of Public 


of $360,000 for the 3-year period ending Health at the U niversity of North Carolina, Yale 
June 30, 1948. Although the selection of topics _ University or the University of Michigan, and three 
for investigation is not yet entirely definite, -prefer- months’ s’ field experience in community banlth edu- 
“ence seems” indicated for such topics as: the cation under superv ision. Applicants must meet the 
“socio-economic concomit: ance of hich population — requirements for admission to the Schools of Public 
density in the e island, (2) the economic history of — Health. Training in science, sociology, education. 
Puerto Rico, 3) several community studies ps sychology plus experience w orking with peo- 


similar to Redfiek 1's Folk” Culture of Yucatan, are desirable prerequisites. 
Javis and “Gardner's Deep South, Rogler’s The fellowships provide a stipend o of $100 
Comerio. Further information concerning the Social = month for twelve months, full tuition, and trave 


“Sciences Research Center will be forthcoming in a_ for field experience. Candidates must pay their travel 
‘su sequent issue of the Review. to and from the university at 


Unive rsity of ‘ashington. Dr. George und- ellowship application “may be obt: ine! 
from the Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health J 


Wa alker-Ames Professor of Sociology 

January and February. He presented a seminar Service, W: ashington 14, D.C. _ Applications 

Methodology in the Social Sciences and a series of be accompanied ‘a transcript of college credits 

Popular lectures on World Problems > and Social and a small photograph, and must be in the office 
. During the second semester, Dr. Norman S. - of the Surgeon General not later than June 1, 1045 


Hay ner will devote full time to the Adult Educa- 


tion Division of the University, lecturing throughout — : RICHARD ¢ CORBIN N FULLER R (1907-1944) 


the State on subjects pertaining to the family, crime, On ‘October 9, 19. 14 the sociology department 
and delinquency. Dr. Lee M. Brooks of the Uni- of the Unive iversity of Michigan received word of 
versity of “North” Carolina will take over Doctor the death of Associate Professor Richard 
Hayner’s regular teaching during this Ful er i 
period. The final report of the Washington State York. He 
Census which Was pre by Dr. Calvin 
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Seattle. stationed as Educational Officer in connec: § 


State Coll ege. He was first transfe rred ‘the late Robert E. Park, and ted by 
to the Naval Hospital at Great Lakes, Illinois, lished in 1939. Mention should also be made of 
= thence to the aval  Fuller’s interest in social legislation and in race 
where he died. problems, as his courses in these subjects were 
_ Professor F ‘uller Ww born in Friendship, New enthus iastically attended by students. He at- 
Cork, on June 11 IT, 907. He ent ered Uni- tracted students solely on account of his 
versity of Michigan in 192 4, achieved friendly manner and inspiring presentation: of 
scholarly’ distinction in his undergraduate days. material, but ev en ‘more so because the better 
"Following | his graduation in 192 8 he was associ- students, at “least, valued his critical — 
ated with Professor Robert C. Angell in a re- analytical: ‘power in getting at the roots of a 
search project on Family Law which was - social situation, To be in his class was a liberal- . 
pte sored by Columbia. University in New York — izing experience for | those students who had al- 


City. An extensive volume was published as a begun to observe and think for them- 
with | f th n. Full 


alvsis, 
anced, turne d to the Univers ity as a gr raduate student, aculty me the services of Fuller 
and receivec 1 his” MA. in Sociology were. becoming increasingly valued. He worked | 
1930. He then entered the Law School of the arduous sly on a cost-of-living study. which had 


University of Michigan, but still kept his con- beneficial results for the salary scale of some of | 
i with the Sociology Department as a part- ‘the younger teachers oa the University staff. 


time instructor. He graduated with high honors ‘He was” active in a a wider field, being in-- 


lll 


study of their egal aspects for which he In 1928 he was married to Elsie Elizabeth — 
= was hey concerned Radford of An Arbor. They have one child, 
Nancy Jean Fuller, born February 18, 1933. 
of the con- In his death the University, the Department 
cept of a “ ‘problem’ ’ with the value system of of Sociology, the sociological profession 
even society. He published several articles on hav a gifted and promis ‘ing man. ith 
this and at the time of had his other sterling he had a profound 


from the Law School in 1934, and thereafter creasingly called upon conferences and 
was admitte to the Michigan F aced with  Gecussions of He 
of. continuing in law or. + 
Be. chos se latter” field, booming 
3 
was a member of Tau Epsilon fra- 
ociate P rofessor in 1941. ternity, and of such scholastic honorary SO- 
Yale His main interest in sociology lay in. the field Ccieties as Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, 
| three : of social problems, with an inclination the ld Alpha Kappa D Delta, and the Order of the Coif. 4 
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five articles relati ing to the foregoing topic Fuller VANS W 


field if he had liv ed to complete it. Besides 
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Community in War 


The Problem. A. Mills . 
Case Studies in the Psychopathology of Crime. George 


‘Karpman: ( 
McWilliams: Prejuc dice. Japanese Americans. Leonard Bloom ....... 


Pound: The Task of Law. Arthur L. Beeley ...... 
e: Hitler’s Words. Cecil C. North ........ 


Scheinfeld: We omen Men. Mirra Komarovs 


Selling: Murder, Riot, and Statistical Studie 
Sladen: Psychiatry and the War. Willard ‘Waller ........ 


= An Experiment in Modifying Attitudes toward the N 
Spyeman: e Geogrephy rid the Peace. W erner 
yi 
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‘Taft: Functional . Approach to Family Case Ww ork. A Anne F Fenlason | 


Teeters: World onal Systems. Charles N. Burrows 


and their Henry 


‘Van Sickle: “Mississippi Population Tre nds 


Villard: : The Disappearing Daily. F, Howard Forsyth nego 
~ Violich: : Cities of Latin America. Frederick J. Adams .... 

Von Mises: The Omnipotent State. Fred R. Yoder . 
~Wach: Sociology of Religion. Clifford 


‘Yo oung: Social Psy Steuart 
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Curti the Grow th American Thot ught; ‘Ty! er: Freedom's Format 
Freethought. L. L. Bernard ..... 
auset: page Gods | of gr 0. Brown 


Northrup: Organiz ed ‘Labor and the Negro. W . 0. 
Notestein, e¢ al.: ‘The Future Population of Europe and See U nion. Philip M. 


By of 5,000 children exa xamined_ consecutively 
the Illinois Institute of Juvenile Research” 


‘+ during the years 1923-27. Each of the children 
involved in the pres sent. study had been 
ject ted to comprehensive phy ysical, psy chological, 


| 


second: volume (the first was pub- 


931 presents additional psychiatric and social examinations, it is 


193 Ackerson 
elaborate and well conceived — from” these examinations that the data for the 
o obtain knowledge of the study are derived. The two groups ‘selected for 


d to Oo 

hips between various | factors analysis consist of 2 113 white boys and 1,18! 

which "produce behavior deviations in children. « _ white girls from six to. eighteen years of age 

_ The data discussed in the second volume a at ‘the time | ‘whea ~~ first came to the atten 

of th he childre 


Behavior Problems. E. D. Monachesi 
333 


with” major “behaviour deviations. As a 


intelligence 


— many American communities have sud- 


"The “this monograph are 
prod luced by correlation sis of personality 


and conduct traits which were noted frequently 


an array y of proj which from 
enou h in case recor s to. make cor- called “c in nite- clubs” to well- 
relational manipulation of them possible. Such comprehensive plans The war. 
a treatment of the data resulted in the calcu- anxiety over delinquency as well as the remedial 
lation of some 14, ooo correlation coefficients proposals presented merit | thorough study and 
which demons strate how personality and opportunity for such study ‘is provided by 
conduct traits are related to one another. = the National Probation Association in its 1942, 
It is extremely difficult | to summarize in and 1943 Yearbooks, 
any satisfactory. fashion the relationships. ‘found articles contained in the 1 1942 volume are 
in Ackerson’s monograph in the ‘space allotted oriented to the theme of social defenses against 
to a review. The interested reader | must examine ¢ crime, and in keeping with such a motif. the : 
the book carefully in- order t to arrive at the © articles are grouped under the following sec- 
significance of the relationship between specific me 


tions: - Crime and the Community; Delinquency © 
of conduct sod in artime; and Place of the 


sented, careful examination of t the data 1 
hier be well rewarded cer though most of the 


pari of that 
point to the e ev entual achievement of knowledge fae phases of crime in relation to — 
of what may be termed “first 0 order’ ‘variables ditions: within the community which are oll 
in human conduct and personality. Ackerson’ kK: ducive to its manifestation, but also toa con- 


teems with clues fundamental ‘research’ _ sideration of what | ‘communities have done and 


is not to the pry sev 


= 


2 


in human behavior. All \ w rho are interested ina may do in curbing criminal behavior. 
The ‘section on crime and the community 
opens” with in which the eminent 
Roscoe Pound traces the develo pment of 
cialized criminal justice. This is followed by an 
article by E dward Haydon in which is described 
Social Defense Against Crime: of the the | methods utilized in the: Chicago, Area Proj- 
National Probation Assoc ation. E dited by ect to prevent delinquency in selected ‘Chicago 
Marjorie BELL. York: Haydon, is program direc- 
bation Association, 19: . tor of the hicago Area P roject, presents a 


concise and convincing summary of the merits” 


ts te 


+ 


te 
Din 


4 
ver sity of | 


Or 


OF 


and the Community in W 
Yearbook of the National Probation . Asso- 


ciation, Edited by Bett. New 
York: National Probation Association, 1943. 


utilization all” community resources the 
community in its treatment of the problem 
of delinquency . Lowell J. Carr then follows | 
i with a plea for a state- -wide overall plan for 
7 Pp. Price’ indicated. prevention | of delinquency. In -con- 
interest ted in crime and related” nection Carr outlines what is being done in 


Persons 
Michigan by the Michigan Child ‘Guidance = 


| 


problems have come to regard the Yearbooks of — 
the National Probation Association as sources — Institute in bringing before the people of that 


of significant and timely discussions of topics state 
cen sub in the general field of criminology. The 1942_ plan to prevent and treat delinquency. 
nological and 1943. Yearbooks continue to render the final paper contained in this section, Walter R 
nd ‘ith important service of bringing together a num- Chivers discusses the environmental conditions — 
for ber of articles devoted toa discussion of topics wh hich produce Negro delinquents. 
scted that are of current interest. second section of the book contains two 
nd 1, 181 _ The dislocations that accompany the war papers, by Arthur E. Fink and the other 
s of age have tended. to aggravate in many communi by Margery Fry, delinquency in wartime. 
att en ues those si ions which have been associate ed Fink’s’ paper is de evoted ed to the problems of 


~ 


ag 
the articlee found under the ahove named 
| 
377 
| 
i: 
| 


ae 


= 
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people who are confronted with 
isorganizing influences of war production and -delinguen ncy group ‘of ates on 


areas. Fry’ paper again calls” attention 
serves attention. 


to the increase in in war- 
The reader will also be pl easec 


q lity of “bot h Yearbooks continue to include 2 a digest 


the ‘comaaunity its “attack: ‘upon delinquency legislation and judicial decisions affecting juy 


is considered in the third section of the | nile courts, probation and parole. This i 


Ky 
Of special interest in this connection is service rendered by the National Probation 


article” by Judge W alter H. Beckham of Association that becomes increasingly valuable 
Juvenile a and Domestic Relations Court of 7 to those who want or who must keep abreas st of 


Miami, F lorida, in which a plea is made for developments i in juvenile court, probation and ff 


the creation of courts to which are referred Parole work. 
difficulties which center about the family, _E.D. Mona — 


The other two papers presented in this section ersity of Minnesota 
The Indian -Proble m. By 4 Court New 


Court and other social welfare the 


est the earbook is devote to _—~PP. $5.00. 


various aspects of the Services offered by com- word ‘ ‘monumental” is overwor 
s vol 


munities e and adult ‘deviants, but it is an appropriate description of this ve 
but 


~ 


relating to the dev relopment ‘correctional government. 
workers: on the  Profes sor Coupland’s qualifications for tack- 
The 1943 Yearbook, as its s title indicates, — ling this almost insoluble problem are impressive, 
is a collection of articles centering upon prob- He has been Beit near of C olonial History. 
lems of _ wartime delinquency and crime and at Oxford for the last twenty-five years, and has 


é 
- the attempts made by American communities — a detailed knowledge of the history of India. He 


sections in which the articles are re gathered member Royal Inquiry, 


_ should serve to show the fields covered: Crime a e investigations in 1941-42 
the Community; Wartime Changes in On. this occas sion he was by Nuffield 


Probation and Parole; ‘Federal Wartime Pro- College, Oxford, to study the Indian political 


“tective War wo Juvenile De- situtation and | prepare a report on it. He was in 
‘India at at the time Stafford Cripps’ | 


‘Community Children; mission, and took part in ‘the negotiations with 


enile and Adult Psy chiatric Studies. the Indian political leaders. Professor Coupland 


has a strong vein of liberal idealis sm which is. 


Of special interest to sociologists i is an article 
the 1943 Y earbook by Donald R. Taft in te tempered by shrewd common s ense. He believes 
= trongly in democracy and unity for India; but 


shich he relates deviant behavior to tensions and 
conflicts within American culture. Taft suggests he gives proper weight to the formidable ob 
stacles to its achievement. It i is clear for instance | 


that our attitudes and values which tend to place 


competition in an exalted position produce condi- that he has little sympathy for the 


tions that are not only conducive to the creation rule of the Indian princes. At the same time he 


of criminal behavior but also” determine the ef faces the facts that they represent a great deal | 


of power, and that many = Com have the 

‘oe loyalty of the bulk of their subjects. So his 

: Of i interest, too, will be the articles found in ‘conclusion is that they cannot be ignored, and 
the section entitled: Delinquency Prevention that the problem of the native states cannot be 

‘ape rs by Harold Krowech, solved by a short cut. 
LB rought, and ‘Emest W. are av y detailed and impartial 
appraisal of tions is no 


| 


‘solve them. following tit les of the has” als first thand knowledge, obtained as a 


| 
§ 
— | 
| 
tm 


of breaking up Indian ‘unity 
creating independent Moslem states in the north 
north east. Congress | also- tried to 
undermine > the | power of the “Indian Princes, 


with: result that they refused to join the 


= 


ind ‘that 
ligest of 


has an easy ; solution of the Indian problem, 
‘The first and introductory | section covers the 


ng juve-— constitutional history India from 1833 to proposed federal government. The author’s con- 
nis is a 1935. It “traces the gradual development of clusion is that the Princes can and will set up a _ 
nee representative govern ernment, and the two large separate native states dominion, unless Congress. 


instalments of resp respons sible government that moderates its ambition. The scheme would be 
were granted i in 1919, and 1935. Professor Cc ‘oupe- feasible, although it would have serious draw- 
points | out that the Indians had been given backs both for the Princes and for British 
control of about 80 percent of their own ais di Professor C oupeland concludes th 

in Jess than twenty years. He believes” that if ultimately the development of democracy 

the Indian leader ‘rs had worked with the con- British India will compel the Princes to democ- 
‘stitution of 1935. instead of boycotting it, they -ratise their own governmen but that at 


would have ained complete self government ‘present they are too strong to be coerced. 


within a short space of time. The third section ‘contains the author’ pro- 
The second section examines the breakdown posals for attaining unity and self government. 

of self government in seven provinces of | British e attempt to r reach this goal by means of the =) 
this vol- lia with a population of 182,000. 000, and "British system of parliamentary democracy with 
ory vf success in the four remaining provinces with principle ‘majority. rul le has ‘completely ¢ 
or’s rea 112,000, inhabitants. The detailed analysis failed. Congress must concede to the Moslems 
nt dea of these chapters is particularly interesting. The and other minor orities the special safeguards on oo 
n which author also investigates the reasons why it was which they insist, such as the proviso that no o> 2 i : 
ete self [FP never possible to set up the All- Indian Federal _ bill affecting them may be passed without their — a i fe 


Government that had been provided for by the assent. All Ministries must contain a fixed pro-— 


for tack- constitution of 1935. Other chapters portion of minority representatives, “so. that. 
pressive, the growth of the secession mov ement among coalitions after the S\ Swiss ‘model will replace 
History. Moslems and the Princes, the straight party” governments. The provinces and 


has Gandhi's civil disobedience ‘movement in native states should be combined into four 
ndia. He ~ federated Regions, two which would be 


ed as present adlock was caus by the ambi- dominated the Moslems. -and two by the 
Inquiry, tion « of the pe ly Hindu Congress Party Hindus. The central all-India gov ernment would 4 
1941-42. ne set up single-party government controlled by have the ary minimum of powers, and would 2 ee 
Nuffield Gandhi and the orking Committee, which be compos sed of an equal number of delegates” 


OF MICHIGA 


politica exercised an autocratic control over the Congress — = from each Region. *.: he plan deserv es very 


was in Party Tn 1937 Congres ss won the elections in study ; but. ‘its chance ption 
Cripps seven out. of the eleven provinces | of British depends ly upon the willingness of the 
ons with India. It refused to share _ power with the Congress Party to sacrifice its ambitions in a 
Coupland Moslems unless they ‘dissolved their Moslem order to preserve Indian unity. The alternative 
which is League joined “Congress. It the seems to be partition which would not 

» believes seven provincis il legislatures and ministries to the Moslems and the Princes. 
rdia; but the position of rubber stamps controlled by the 

jable ob- Working Committee. Congress tried to Univ ersity of Minnesota 

- instance undermine the coalition Hindu-Mos lem | govern- 

utocratic ments which been the four Case Studies in ‘the Psychopathology 

> time he Provinces: where the Moslems had an. (V olume II, Cases 6-9) By Dr. Ka ARP- 

reat deal electoral m ajority _ Finally Congress M.D. Washington: Medical Sciences 


Press, 1944. p. viii, $16. 09. 
policy of straight party government when the 1933 3 Dr. Karpman blished ‘the 
Indian Federal created, of a projected series of volumes. of case his- 
p and that British rule would be succeeded by ‘tories of psychopathic criminals as these” his- 


Congress rule. The Moslems faced the prospect ‘tories were unfolded in the criminal ward of 
being permanently excluded from ‘political 


St. Elizabeths Hospital in W ashington, 
he result was that by 1940 ‘most of 


have the _ made it clear that it would follow the same 


This was followed in 1935 5 by a separate \ e volume 


aid in bedside reading; but the main points stand out 
icles on clearly. A helpful summary is at the end 
also de- of each section. Professor Coupland’s report 
| 
= 
tir 
| 
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“of theoretical interpretations entitled Ine: 
The book under review is ons, it is said that 
Volume olume oof the Case Studies ‘it is therapy was effective to the point that, 
announced that there will | be shortly. a com more than 17 years have pass sed, there has 
panion volume t The Individual Crim further indulgence or  Tepetition of 
inal which will contain the author’s theoretical criminal behavior.’ (Preface, vii). . The 
“explanations and— interpretations of the case fourth case, that of a spectacular train robber, 
= presented. Further, the intention is takes. only 95 pages and consis for the great er ro 
Boondiey of publishing yet a ‘third volume of part of an “own story” life history which is — 
case. histories and presumably a similar third introduced by a more elaborate (20 pages) 
volume of int erpretativ e analysis. “The first “official record” section of police and hospital 
histories of individuals data than is presented in any of the other 
charged, in the main, with predatory crimes, 
whereas the present volume deals with cases “The object of. publishing “thes se elaborate 
directly inv olving sexual it is in- records 4 is apparently substantiate 
tended that Volume III be confined exclusively familiar psychiat ric and “psy choanalytic ‘point 
to murder cases.’ ” (preface, p. of view that the basic causes of crime are to 
One object of a series elaborate case be found deeply embedded the ‘dist 
histories should be presumably to ‘illustrate mental and emotional life of the criminal and 
something of the differences in techniques” of not in the externals of environment and circum- 
analy sis involv ed in kinds of cases. stances. Specific application of theoretical 
he cases presented ‘this volume differ analysis to the se particular cases remains for 
- greatly from one callie in amount of s space the forthcoming second volume of The In “a 
devoted to ‘each, in method of presentation, : Criminal. In the meantime, 
and in types of persons involved, 
‘Thus the first case in the book (357 out of action, 
_ a total of 7 738 pages in the volume) inchodes 
not only a very elaborate “own | Story” kind with criminal behavior are going to find it 
of ‘life history by the criminal, but also gives : = fall in line with this seemingly un- 


crim- 


‘St. Elizabeth’ is likewise a 130 page 
section in which the criminal tells what he © ao tye 
cea thinks he knows, about crime and _ Karpman has anticipat ted this criticism in the a 
periences, attitudes, reface to Volume (p. i ix) by insisting that 
manner of life in the story "seems real to the criminal it is 
prison and ‘out, the review of and ‘eat as far as his: behavior is concerned; 
famous literary books it is a “lie” that ‘equally, "meaningful since 
dealing with crime. | This” mass of material is” = are deep-s seated psychic reasons for lies. 
introduced by a scanty five page “official rec- “It is not difficult to show. by critical | analysis” 
in which more or less of the material where it fits and where it” 
F jective and verified facts are stat ed in brief does not fit into the case.’ Te.» : 
summary form. official crimes charged In t the cases ‘Volume II, as in the earlier 
are those of theft of mail and drug addiction © volume, the reader is given very little of the 
though the delinquencies described in the factual that might enable him to form 
‘itself include ‘a multitude of lawless acts. an judgment of “wher re it 
‘The second case, _ Officially charged with | and where it does not into” the ca e.” If 
Act \ violation, is compressed mere story” told satisfies the c credulity. of the 
inc particular psychiatrist , it apparently “fits” and 
“own history, 8 to the dreams: is to be accepted ‘as the ‘really meaningful 
recorded for the ‘psychiatrists, and a 15 page” account of any particular behavi episode. | 
“official record” of more or less” verified in- Anyone who has worked intimat tely with crim- J 
an id become acquainted with their lo- 


_ The third and fourth cases are even ven shorter. quacious: ‘and often romantic or dramatic ac 
The third e, official charge that of Tape, counts of their own behavior must be a bit 


r= 


occupies which 97 are devoted to -nonpluss sed by the smug and accept: 
the more "less verbatim of the ane | _by the psychiatrist of role 
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psycho- whether the 


though 


elements and items. that have been 
also writes about them in a way to arouse 


jin these cases in the reporting of the 


: 


those 
pages) that se to the psychoanalyst to have sig- 
hospital nificance. The criteria of significance. 


other ently, being that the items reported deal 


to have been real or simply reported as dreams — 
= phantasies. It is difficult to. escape e the im- 


of written 


‘sessions (p. only concern. of serious-minded, not 
iss sociations and incidents are recorded elements of the reading “public. 


some Way with sex experience, 


en in the a fluid 

and dramatic situation. As in hi his earlier works 
(Factories in the Field, Ill Fares the Land, and 
Brothers Under the Skin) Mr. McW illiams 
his knack for being concerned 


with. social issues at their ‘crucial stages. He 
e the 


only academic 


introductory ‘survey of about one hun- 
junk ages sketches the social history of Jap- 
Americans and gives some general back- 
ground information. The burden of the book 
is, of course, ‘the tale of the evacuation and 


relocation in its as spects. Finally Mr. 


pression that the underlying theory and point McWilliams assays s the relationship between 


of view of the psychiatrist has determined the this tragic incident and the broader problems of J 


recorded life history incidents, rather than that — 
the incidents | and ‘facts: revealed have called 


circum: “forth: the theory or point of view as the most 
oretical useful for explanation and analysis, 
ie Indi- q n 


experiences . As such, it performs a useful 
nction that may simplify somew hat the 

problem of teaching and understanding a par- 
ticular point of view in criminology. Its” 
‘tribut ion to cientific _methodology, to the 


0 or two > a life 


. further amplification or verification of a theory” 
f nal be is excee 

of criminal behavior is exceedingly slight, e 


there i Is any at all. It is still necessary to accept 


faith the. psy schoanalytic point of view 
fore” ‘these cases a anything other than 
a vast waste of good paper. If one accepts sthe tification for his ac tion was a sociological argu- 


point of view, the c cases appear as data” and 
ubstantiating “factual “material, but there 
nothing in all” these thous sands of words that 
throws any further light 1 whether to accept 
or to reject the psychoanalytical pom. of view 
The 


analy 

of r. ational scientific ana! ysis. 

major premises are still items of faith, not the 


products of verified informat ion. This is 


sulted by him” 115.) Boe 


reatest source of weakness before the more 
is also its 


ts” 

episode. 4  Japanese- Ame of R : 

h crim: 4 Intole rance. By CAREY McW ILLL Ms. 
Bos ston: 


lo- I ittle, Brown and Company, 
atic 
p a bit 


accept: 
of 


i devoted to Americans 
since our entrance: into” 


advantages and handi- 


new volume of case histories adds to _ bility the implementation of 
terials picturing criminal careers as. total 1 om ‘mocracy. 


possible things 


race relations in America on the one hand and in 
‘reference to our international position on the — 
other, He reaffirms his stand taken in 


Under Skin proposing federal 
for radial de 

To my mind the outs tanding part the 
work is ‘a recital of the forces, agencies, and 


rt who set 


the stage for the ev vacuation. 
The marshalling of evidence. is done in n detail, 
with vigor and a suitable amount of malice. 
‘The evacuation is depicted as the achiev eet 
of -nativist pressure groups and press who for-— 
sly found their opening at a time 
the commanding» general of the area was one 
who shared their views _ General DeWitt’s jus- 


 weecce 


ment. “The continued presence of a large, un 
assimilated, tightly knit racial group, bound 
to an enemy n by” strong 
‘culture, custom, and religion,” said_ ‘General 
“DeWitt, “ constituted a menace, Mr. Mc- 
Williams points out: est Coast sociolo-— 
gists” had studied the problem for y ea ars 


did not draw the s A 


WERSITY OF 1 


same conclusion as the Gen- 7 


in ‘this. book largely 


weaknesses 
cause of the author's determination to do 
in the space of three hundred 


pages. There has been a spate of articles on 
the subject and in the process. of including 
“many -Teferences the hadow of scissors and 
pastepot intrude s I was” unable i 


av ‘oidable 


A to discover 

ny plan or utility to the arrangement of foot- 
7 otes. The statement 76) that Japanese 
comprised 42 percent of ‘California’ agricul- 
tural labor in 1909 is surely an overestimate. 


rary 


~ 


> 


point 
pal and _| 4 
ll 
— 
it diff. | 
gly un 
a crim-— 
ems of 4 
ned; if J 
al since 4 
se" secon im the cult of the initiated. 
the war. It has both the | 


The satement ©. 83) | 


is an “error: is 25 5 percent. ‘ment, subs stitutional redress, et al), in terms 


The ‘Statement th Mt Karl Y oneda was | “sev of their fitness for present- needs, 
y 
information, The section on the Jews of the 
Orient yp. 322-32 5) is a badly. strained figure ‘remedies, and that it is “to. note 


of speech. Dis cussion on the theory accul-— these limitations upon effective social contro] 


might “profitably have been omitted. through aw.’ 
But these are picayune ¢ comments and are not oe To determine the role of law in a changing 
meant to obscure the fact that Mr. McWilliams world is, of course, an inherently difficult task. 
has done a difficult task in a creditable f fas hion. Yet if Pound, with his rich scientific and 
than ‘that he has done it in time to be Philosophical background fails, as he does, to 
of use in building” an liberal e the matter, then whom shall 
turn to for light and leaders ship? (One secretly 


) hes that Bernard Shaw, even in his 89th 


year have a turn at 


= 


be very us t to ‘advanced st 
and to law professors. would, however, be 
to 


"modern: youth con- 


Notwiths “his” erudite attempt, Dr. E mang 
Pound | fails to measure to the grandiose a career 
of this essay, a reprint of three lectures” 


leliv ranklin and ated tothe memo 


IBRAR 
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“letters. the ion of his Spi Affairs, 1944. Pp. to 400. Cloth 


of the ‘Common n La w (192 1) the con- Paper $3.25. 25. 
s of his analyses so brilliantly is a valuab 
In answer to his own first question, sonality and the techniques of der Pu phrer 
r he advances a socio-ps} sycholog rical e xplana- 4 the” yeriods of his rise to power and his 
psyc gicale in the periods s rise I 
posits two undamental tendencies, preparation a war of Con- 
first, “th aggressive or st ‘self-assertive instinct,” quest. It consists of excerpts from his utter: 
other, “the ‘social instinct. ‘curity, he say s, ances over a twenty-year period, from 1922 to 
sa balance which | “must be maintained be- 1943. They are, taken chiefly “from the files 
tween ‘the ‘cooperative and the egocentric in- Beobachter, although 
‘stincts. It is ‘therefore the task. of law, a as the eral other. German news} I pers . 
“ultimate effective agency the social control gether with some material from publications 
ina. veloping s society,” to maintain of the National Socialist party — 
ace, 
‘After cons sidering the various historical 
swers that have been giv en te the second British “Broadcasting Cc orporation. The materi 
question which he poses, “What is law?” Dean is divided into twenty sections, ¢ each” dealing 
Pound reveals his own psychological bent and with one phase of the Nazi ideology and tech- 
his preference for the functional point of view. nique. Each | section is preceded by a brief in- 
= defines “experience organized _ terpret tative comment by the editor. 
authoritatively Two important contributions are made by 
by making or law-declar- “the publication of these excerpts. They provide 
ie; ing organs of a politically organized society © in comparatively brief form a ‘complete state- 
= backed by the force of that society. -— ment of the ideology, the aims and spirit of | 
National Socialism. in addition they fur- 
nish for the student of propaganda 
niques | of the most hed and propa: 


As is 


Ur r 


2 


? 


ON 
th 
ne 
-‘The Task of Law, By Roscot Pounp. Lan- 
caster, Pa.: Franklin and Marshall College, 
car 
Lt) 
“that 
— 
has 
— = hens 
writ! 
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utterances —docu- scholarly and 


‘ment “the frequently made assertion that the 


‘Nat ional ‘Socialism of Germany had 


the report emphasizes need adequate 
protective facilities for young: women. 


tent, underlying philosoy We find here of the special contributors to the report 
> 
“evidences of opportunis sm, inconsistencies, is. Dr. Tage Kemp of Copenhagen con-— 


frustration, lust , blind hate, 


If one reads one utterance after an- | 
other without noting the dates on which her 
were made, he is overwhelmed by the contra-_ 
dictio Glorification cof war and love of peace, 


politics, that together 


tends that, if adequate measures to cope with © 
the problem are effect, fac- 


* 


program measures ‘for. young 


lust for conquest and warmest protestations of women workers. including the abolition of fee- ae 
y ope ration, issertion that might charging _employm: ment agencies, protection at 


makes right and protest: ations of -self-de nying: 
restraint, follow ‘rapidly on ‘one another. But 
_ when the dates and general European situation 
at the time of utterance are taken account of, 


places” of work, protection during leisure time, 
and Teside nee ins stitutions for working gris. 
_ The | Advisory Committee itself proposes 


it -omes apparent that the weeds were merely ¢ of induction into prostitution. But, these safe- 


ina guards are the old, s 


careful study. ‘His apical to the differe 


understanding of the aspirations and av ersions — 


hopes. s and 


“effectiveness is They include meas 
agains st Souteneurs,— warnings moral 


dangers, upping of the age of consent, 


eof 

tions of ‘the German population, clear police women, railway station missions, 
wi 


tection ¢ of unmarried mother rs, 


each group. And techniques for uni uniting use of 


nation around a 1 few central | 
ears were obviously highly successful. 


n Culture Politics raises a point 
Tate er his torians ma be. able” to 
li cht, The comment is that the composition | and 


the pseudo-subtleties of the material in this 


chapter leads one to suspect that: the 
are not Hitler's. This raises the question as 
i Whether ‘Hitler may not have ghost 
writer. or writers of others of his sj yeeches 
writings. How person of ‘his training and 
limited achievements up to the time of his 
political career could have exhibited the clever- i 
ness, political sagacity and subtleties of thought 
, to that appear in his utterances is a question that 
tions has occurred to eople.. If a compre- 
“hensive history of the N 
the writt en, this “is one of the Matters on which 
the [some 
aling 


of Prostitution. 
ost 


s Advisory Committee on Social 
Questions, New ork: Columbia U University 
Press, 1944. 182 pp. 
This: study was” planned in 1938, “finishe di in 
1930, and the conclusions were drawn in 1940. 


As is true of so many "reports in the field 


prostitution, the present on light | in 


promotion of normal 


for pr ostitution, “De A av of “the 


A comment by the editor before the section of adv ocates the s 


the stren ngthening of resistance in ‘men, the 


he the report which shows 


prostit tation re- 
calcitrance ‘to. ‘control; the campaign against 
disease tended to free the prosti- 


tute from m ins ‘cription; equality of the sexes” 


reduces pros titution; exploitation of the prosti- 


tute has declined; professional prostitution has 
decreased; the prostitute i no longer visible’ 


_ Albuquerque: 


Unive ersity New Mexico— 
‘Pp. 104. $14 00. 


land tenure problems and their 


— 
— 
ask. 
etly 
law. particular iia 
| | 
igi |i = 
Bg’ 
with the major developments in prostitution 
be 
fin 
‘fr 
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more | gener ral paper on 


eforms, and the “general colonial nature of 
most of the national economies of I Latin 
~~ rica. He touches on cultura! and psycholog- 


emphasizes the importance of the 
‘ wri h, the Mexican 
ral land by the fe ric I 


as proven by their writings 
ed of 1 mere superficial gen 
— for this publication. 


Michigan n 


ical characteristics of Latin | America, which he Women and Men. ; 


may fade out by. citing such quotations 
as “In L atin America Mafiana- the busiest 
day of the week,” ” “There dreaming the 
superlative of doing,” and ‘The machines 
‘not understand Spanish. As the impediments 
to economic progress Behrendt lists the follow-— 


ing: | (a) “scarcity of population; inadequate | 


purchasing power of | the masses; (c) the ine 


adequate raw material basis of most count ries; 
(d) shortage of skilled workers and ‘specialists, 

and inadequ: ate capital basis. 
Professor Donald Brand, He ad of the De- 
partment of Anthropology “of New Mexico 
7 Univ ersity, contributes a useful paper on the 
dians, their numbers and characteristics; and 
a paper on the strategic war materials of Latin 
America. . Apprais sing the various estimates 
“definitions of Indian population in the Ameri-_ 
cas, he concludes that in the western hemisphere | 

there are about 2 
“Indians (2 0,500, who live in Latin Amer-— 
ica), and 63, 000,000 who are 
000, 000 in Latin America) out of a total of — 

284, 000,000 of all races (137,000,000 in Latin 
Dr. Michel Pijoan, ‘nutritionist and phy sician, 
ormerly of the Servi re of the United 
‘States Department | of Interior and now ‘making 
nutrition studi es in Latin America for 


Inter-American “Indian Institute e and the U. set him 


§. Navy, briefly describes some nutrition 
-ficiencies drawing primarily hi s South- 

stern studies. Dr. George Sanchez, formerly. 
of the U niversities of Texas and New Mexico, 
“contributes a very brief discussion of Mex- 
ico; Erna Fergusson of ‘Office of the 
Co- ‘ordinator Inter- American Affairs con- 


tributes an article on Chile; 


-bertson of Stanford niversity 


attempts 


ay a common basis for intellectual life 
oe interest in and study of one an- | 

other’s art. and literature. 

Several of “these papers b bring together use- 
ful information but make | new contribution 
ica. There 

“seems” to central ‘the ne or interest 

the publication and of the participants 


(60,- 


“4 attribute all ps 


7 


concerning sex differences from widely 


Stuart Cuth- which are incisive and valid. 


show how the various nations of the Americas t 


New ork Brace and Cc Company, 

453 Pp. $35 50. 

Ad 

fact that i 

extreme “posi 

ferences. The author assumes the oe te 

culture and addresses himself to its “weaknesses. 

- Indeed the author says so himself in the 

Preface: “The most. significant fact about this 

‘that it isn what it started out 


ES as his ‘Tes 


purpose | he 


21,000,000 people who are saw no way ‘of combining the two “approaches. 


This book is intended for the general public — 
it not likely “that every of 
teaders who suffe rs from an overdose of en- 
vironmentalis sm, there will” be many 
ychological sex differences 
Mother Nature and who will thus receive the 
antidote without having been exposed 
the concept of culture? 
“‘¢ Be this as it may, , the task which the author 
self he, on the whole, fulfilled ad- 
_mirably. He asembled a large of facts 
scat: 
tered sources, Masses of data “were handled 
critically” and the book is lucid 

structure and style. More than a popular 
ion 0 of tl the knowledge, _it cont ‘ain 


y the 


‘The a author faced bravely and fairly 
antalizing issue of ‘ ‘nature vs. nurture.’ "His 
position is alway carefully nsidered even 
admittedly not. always conclusive. It is 
when he begins to “derive iaplications from his 
facts for b s 

ground. 


| 
} 
Aral 
tat 
| 00K dealing with the lundamental dificrences” 
in 
mo 
if 
Sint 
role 
LI 
“OF 
in the rate of growth, anatomy and physicloe 


ise a sues 


” 


the author present 
and vividly he did in his earlier book. occupations‘ ‘suitable” 
and Heredity. Chi apters entitled “First Steps,” example, reflects not merely biological or “bj 
‘Brain Sprouts,” ’ and “Budding Personalities” - social” facts but also the present state of public 
et forth various studies of sex differences in $ opinion. There could be no objection to this had 
activity, intellect, personality. There are author nc not implied that the list was derived 
achievement differentials, woman n's ‘nature.” Furthermore, author 
Of the facts new to a ‘sociologist, most will ignores” the serious (and no doubt in part 
be in the field of organic processes, details of remediable) frustrations of the “wife and 
bodily Fi ‘construction, glandular — activity, bio- _ mother” | role, difficulties which exist today quite 
logical resistance, and rates of maturation. apart from ‘the low esteem accorded this role 


psychological side , the at author is inclined in feminist circles. 


to accept the differences as the disquieting ; as pect of t the last. chapters 
tary: girls more sedentary, less aggressive, more lies ‘hot so much in the concre te recommenda- . 
color. conscious, have less drive, a finer motor tions of th » author. In fact, many a feminist 
co-ordination in hand movements, begin to talk ‘drawing up a twenty year plan of reform would 
~ earlier and walk later. The author shows that it settle for his list” of changes with only a few 
is only by disregarding the differentiating reservations The danger lies elsewhere. . His 
s were made alike. to women to be “ ‘true to their 
it own. nature,’ his warnings couched very” 
general terms a, against “jmitati ting” ‘men, the 
serious shortcoming ¢ of the chapters on men- whole anti- feminist pathos of his. Ww iting may 
tal differences is in the frequent omission of ‘in the immediate future be used not against the = 
figures on overlapping. The author to whom the > author in 
, Ss concept of ov erlapping does not apply bec ex 
1an must be e different from every man 
y respects. Of course, the e sexes can never expects a feminist pinning The ig Sel 


— 


BRARIEs 


sorely needed adjustments in. the pattern 0 


women’s lives, _among them some of the very 
hanges » which the author himself advoca 
“unique talents” of women, the violence done MIRRA KOMAROVSK 
-man,’ ete. Now supy pose ‘overlapping in 
‘some of the cited “mental ‘traits (drive , or Riot and 


arithmetical ability, or aggr ression, or Ww what ‘Clin of the R r 
1c nic t 1e Recorder’s Court 1944- 


the real ques tion: hat is the 


: identical. But this st: atement still leaves ae that these slogans will be used to retard some ol 


its would do violence to the nature of more The in this 1 mono- 
than Ww ould the of “imitating: graph are the results of three investigations 
ducted by the Psychopathic Clinic of the Re 
corder’s” Court of the city Detroit 
past and | in the inquiries concerning the sex, color, age, occupa- 
Toles of women were the logical derivatives of of 242, 
= their biological differences. He goes on to say: - 
“Of all the fallacies that have led to the diffi- f 
culties and confusion of the modern woman this the fact “that ae up peor a 
is among the biggest: the belief that the path | “percent of ‘the population of Detrvit in 1930 ae 
to equality with men li lies in the direction of constituted 53 7 percent of ne convicted slayers 
sameness” (page 377 ). He wants women to 
strive for the fullest expression of their own The mos unex xpected ‘ter of 
special capacities which are < different from but | this: investigation is the report that of 239 con- 
not inferior to those of men. victed slayers, 79 were were 
The conclusions which the author draws from mentally 
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s, were unclassifi 1, and only 
_Similarly, only 5 


20-21, 1, 1943, were to be free from 
abnormality or the 40 persons 
conv victed of automobile speeding, none were 
found to be normal t unless the 8 reported as 
“egocentric” are assumed to be rather 
than to be the egocentric type of ' psyche chopathic | 
‘personality, 
The investigator's 's point of vit lew can 
7 served in the following quotation concerning 
factors to be considered in studying traffic 
‘deaths: “The averag mental level of various 
cities must differ. This has never been ‘studied, 
and the writer knows of no figures to show the 
situation, but it would seem that in the deep 


“South here poor \ whites and illiterate 


large segments of the population certain: 
ability to dodge automobiles 
would be modified.’ 7 4) (Poor Southerners 
—perhaps they also need vitamins!) 


"senting a pioneer r clinical study of a group of © 
- ‘race | rioters, although even here the results are 
possibly” vitiated by the clinician’s zealous pur- 
suit of mental defect and disorder. According to | 

almost all murderers, race rioters, and 


Franz Ale lexander, Nolan D. C. Lewis, 


‘§ This monograph is to be commended for pre- 


the 
inter alia , Adolf Meyer, C. Macfie Campbell, 
Arnold 


Gesell, JW illiam Healy, John Appel, 


Lawre rence Kolb, Harry Stack Sullivan, and 

George S Stevenson. There were many “others 
if less well | to 

It would be impossible for men poe such great 

ability’ te confer without saying many things of 
impor Furthermore, the of their 
contributions has been enhanced by the ‘sharp 
and careful editing of which the book gives ev 


‘Sap 
William Healy. A careful reading of the paper 


 groes, as well as inbred mountaineers make up | leaves one with the feeling that the standard 


of literacy—and of originality 
fight psy chiatris ts 


recommend this work to his 
colleagues. It is at best a symposium, in which | 


integration is difficult and every paper must 


start more or less from scatch. The book is not 


really very informative concerning the relatio 


of psychiatry and war. The psychiatrists 


automobile are and fall into have more to tell us than they tell in this book, 


excellent as the book is in many respects. 
-monographic works of the various 


— re -_ in fact tell infinitely more. In addition, the 


Psychiatry and the War, A “of the Sig- 
nificance of Psychiairy and to 
Disturbances i in avior to Help 


story of psychiatry’s 
since 1942 has 

University 


An Expe riment in Mod 


contributions to the war 7 
ood told in other volumes. 
ILLARD WALLER 


or the Breet ‘ar Effort and for Negro. By F 
York 


Post War Needs. Edited by FRANK 

SLADEN. Springfield,  Tilinois: _Charles c 

Thomas, 1943. Pp. 505 + xxiv. 00. 
his book is publ ishe the auspices 


1942 The firs sections of the book are’ 
devoted to the philosophy of psy chiatry, 
earch in psychiatry, psychiatry i in the training, E. 
‘xperience and education of the individual, and 
psychiatry: and the war. This is followed by two 


symposia devoted to the philosophy of psy chi- f 
psychiatry and the war. 


194, 1943 Pp. + 13. 


: Bureau of Public s, Te: 
objective of this study was “to ‘reduce 


toward ‘the social contacts or 


25 and: to. ‘mea ure 
“a ive tests of attitudes toward the Negro were 
given to. 399 Teac hers” College students. F 


control group (paired ‘primarily on ‘on the basis 
of initial test scores) | of 46 each. The experi- 

mental group then took part in 


elite. 


— - = 


‘Wi 
th 
to 
C0 
— 4 We 
is certainly 
— q 
defect and psychopathic con 
| 
grot 
Pike 


-to-face interaction “with: ways” in "which they 

2). 
EDGAR A. SCHULER 


“peated. members of the arm Population and Rural 
expe srimental group participated in an interracial 
versity. Two months after 
tea at ‘Columbia Univers ity. months afte 


the re-test the experimental subjects were inter- 
“Edited HELEN © 


Harcourt, Brace anc 


viewed to > get additional data. ‘Sometime during 
the same spring “ ‘practically all [seminar] mem 
who had not already heard Paul Robeson “1944. “xii 66. $2.75. 
took advantage of an opportunity secured to. go The text of this posthumous v work of the late” 
‘as a group to his final spring concert and to talk © fessor of International Relations at Yale is 
with him backstage” (p. 45). Ten months or divided into five brief chapters; 51 illustrative 
more after the first re-test a second re-test maps are 3 


‘conducted by yy mail, 


‘The data ‘yielded by the foregoing 
ore » analyzed and found to show that substan- Vorld) and lucidly "the 
tial and persistent increases of attitude favor- “problems of and the ty pes of map- 
able to the Negro resulted from the expe imental projections to cartographically untrained 
situations. T he “organization of materials -Teaders. The remaining chapters” (T he Position 
the conventional dissertation pattern. of the Western Hemisphere, ' The Political Map 


-Tesearch reported ir ‘in this book was evi- of The Strategy of Security) are a 


dently first presented ina 1933 doctoral disser- and interventionism vers 
tation, Since it was summarized in Murphy, ianism isolationism in American foreign 
Murphy and Newcomb’s | Experimental 
Psychology (1937) this publication — 


mainly “amplification in det tail. Additional scie 


the for. he Air Age” 
it is unfortunate e that thought and asserts convincingly that the J 
Too much water has gone over the race cean is not likely to become the Mediterranean F 
dam meanwhile. What ten years ago Sea of the pos st-war period. America, in par- 
ent now sce sci daring experi ticular, will still gr ravitate toward the At lantic” 
Ocean while the opening of the Panama Canal 
has chiefly resulted in the extension ‘of Atlantic 7 


mmerce into Pacific waters, An _America- 
Apart "probably the major criticism centered map ‘Tey eals ‘that, once the _United 


= 
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ous disparity appears between Dr States a hostile power, or a coalition 


WWAVERSITY © 


ine as “middle- ‘individuals and ‘social would be two and a half times larger; in terms 
groups” (p. 45). But in his — sales talk to the of population, they would be ten times larger. — 
"pros spective group members the The U.S.A., we are told, needs therefore Atlantic 
- vestigator i is more honest: there he features the and Pacific bases for her security and, to make 


uniquely attractive aspects of the experimental these bases: she orld 


“seminar.” The Negro individuals and groups allies. 

involved are far from representative. persons "Accordingly, Spy corrects Mackinder’s 

; dike George Schuyler, Ira De A. Reid, and Dr. _ heartland thesis, inas smuch as he maintains that 
first time I was conse scious s of Negro of the globe by unified totalitarian | power 

a 

superior! all-round superiority of certain ine He concludes that it will be te. interest of 


= 


Schomberg a are ‘ ‘middle- class” there is no Negr ro it is the rimlands rather than the heartland of | 
elite. Says one of the impressed students: : “F or the Eurasian continent which threaten domina- 


re, 
to 
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ers 
ok, | 
‘he 
a 
did. His experimental situation was led. In terms of usable 
rd yield “cor ics the writers.] Else- energy, its e 
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the ‘United States to ) continue to collaborate with a emoralizing effect which threate 

any, powers seeking to prevent the consolidation 3 all social life—the soil was ripe for reviv alism. 

Of the 1 ‘segions,” that is to say, he is” “The outstanding individual reviv: alists have 
n- been Calvinists; exactly contrary to what might | 


-—chored in the common interest of the two Anglo- have been expected. ” In the hands of Colonial 
Saxon powers and the Russian land-power. preachers, however, Calvinism with its dogmatic 
_ However, he rev eals the weak link in his chain legalism became a “personalized theology meet- 


~ of reasoning in a hedged-in little sentence in “4 ing personal needs and searching out the hearts | 


which } he admits that his forecast will hold true individuals.” 
ie only as long as the Soviet Union will “not her- : a well organized s ociety “the individual is 
self seek to establish a hegemony over the more. or less automatically “merged with the 
a European rimland.” Are we led to believe that, group” and responds to group pressures. But” 
in such a case, a balanced European fede ration, Colonial America was not well organized. It was 
"guaranteed by Anglo-S axon sea- vied would be a nation in the m: aking, a nation “‘on the move,’ a 
To the social scientist at Chap will which religion might appeal. Any appeal, to be 
contains a soberly” had to be a personal one directed to 
i al person. To personalize religion i is : 


it and most of the early revivals. 
~ were characterized by emotional excesses which 


‘than the ‘static in some instances did much harm and left 4 
distinguished from a purely geographical, analy- permanent schisms among some church groups. 
sis. This tends to make Spykman’ ed However, regardless of its exaggerated emotion- : 
an 1 essentially social science, freed from determi- alism, revivalism succeeded in raising the ‘moral : 


nistic be and to the standards of many a community as well as mak- 
uable to the and 


controls and outlets, it tends to disappear when ~ 
arse the impersonal dominates the personal and when 


ork: Chae es Scribner's Sons, 1944. 182 pp. society develops” institutional controls for indi- 


$2.00. vidual and social life, So, at the close of 


In this brief ve olume ‘Dr. Sweet brings to his” —1gth century with the frontier days of America 
clear a and objective thing of the past, the social, cultural and 
American religious _reviv als. While religious religious institutions began to “settle down.” 
revivals” are not peculiar to American soil, or institutional life developed revivalism declined, | 
even to the Christian religion, the American and ana ‘rship exercised 
brand did possess characteristics not found else- 

‘here. They were an adaptation peculiar to Rev not 

_ American social life. The author will probably i hose in need of this kind of religious expres 
_ surprise many of his readers by disclosing the sion find it among the so-called “Holy —s 


fact that our early American ancestors were not L which “respectable” churches are wont 
: all the religious, God-fearing men and women _ sneer, forgetting that the leaders of every Po 
- that we have pictured them. The majority of nomination now exis sting at one time broke away 


Ricoxiod came from ‘the lower ‘stratum of Euro- from some church and were looked “upon as 


pean society, , and comparatively few repre- trouble makers. 
_ sented the best in education and culture.” With reviv alism disappearing the preaching 
for the and Puritans of social and economic justice, better race 
lations, international justice, and world peace 


overshadowed the older personal themes in the 
own . hearts, most of the Jovi left behind ‘al American pulpit. It would be unfortunate, how: 


q religious and institutional ties. Religion was ae ever, if religion were to lose its personal and 
“matter of the few.” The crude, uncouth en- individual emphasis while” concerning itself 


the” life about ‘the sins ns of | ‘society. ago 
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Jonathan Edwards said, religion is a : we 
powerful thing . . . a ferment, agencies are so closely ‘with 


engagedness of the heart.’ And so it is.” ‘ 
While this book is written from the “therapists” ton “an 
: viewpoint it contains much that is of interest to cause Miss Taft has an original conception o 
the sociologist as well as. to the historian. It is therapy as something distinct from 1 treatment 
readable, free from technical theological explanation is quoted in full: 
language, and the layman interested in an inti- _ “Although case work and- her: 
— mate, forthright | account of personalities, de- in that both are methods of helping bas 
nominations and schools connected with the effective relation between a professional helper 
_ beginnings and growth of organized church life and a person seeking help, they differ essentially 
_ n this centianet i find it profitable reading. in the degree to which the world of teality is 
his patient tend to retire toa world of 
_in which even the psychiatrist as second person 
4 Functional Approach to Family ‘ork, seems largely exist for the sake the 


dited by y Jessie TAFT. "Philadelphia: ‘Uni- Patient, “except for the realistic restrictions of 
versity of P ennsylvania F Pr ress » 1944. 208 pp. , time and place. social work, on the 
contrary, the c client, however, understanding the 
Functional Approach to Family Case W ork cons sideration receives f from an individual 
practitioner, r remains always in a three-dimen- 
sof social case work been analyzed sional world represented by the conditions 
by” the F aculty of the Pennsylvania School of — limitations of the agency service and by the 
Social Work. Now, unfortunately ‘out of ‘print, agency’s responsibility, not only to ‘the single 
the precec ding volumes on The Relation of Func- = client, but to the family and the community © 
tion to Process in Social Case Work, Method in which his problem is expressed.” ee 
and Skill in Public Assistance and | Social Case The trends of the past ‘ten years and the | ‘aes 
Work with Childrer., represented an important — status and the problems of the family agency As 


in ‘understanding the Processes of the today are discussed by Elizabeth Dexter, who as 


t 


case worker by the development of the concept Beige cd of the Family Service Department = ty 
of the conditioning factor of the structure andthe Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, has back- “4 
function of the agency upon the cast se worker’s ground for her observ. ations. Her sound formulae 
_ Services. T he present volume further adds tothe tion of six basic principles of practice for the | 
knowledge of case work by illus strating family agency of today and the future are as 
applying the previously developed concepts to “follows: = “(1) The family agency cannot seek 
specific setting of the family case work survival survival ’s sake; (2 ) As any other 
agency. agency, the family agency exists to meet 
The book is a collection of sev en ‘papers — currently recognized and de fined social need and > 
emanating from the seminars and round tables is under an obligation to its supporting public 
of the 1943 “Institute conducted by the Penn-— to use its services for the intended purposes; q 
sylvania School. The writers, who were par- (3) It cannot exist to supplement defects i in the 
- ticipants in the Inst titute e, are social w workers of skills and facilities of other agencies; ‘@ The 
experience: and are qualified to interpret their — family agency is under an obligation to define 
points of view with some degree of a authority. pS its services so” that the staff, those who are in 
The introduction by Jessie Taft revie wing the need of its services, and the general public may 
f the study of family case work, is a all know what it is the a agency ‘does and does 
lon account of - differences of concepts be- ~ not do; (5) The family agency must continu- 
tween those of the Pennsylvania School of Social ously test its case work method or r the ‘metho yd 
Work and ‘Philadelphia Family Society. itself may lose validity and ‘purpose; (6) 
More important, however, is the history of the = agency has an obligation | to. make known aa 
evelopment of the theory of t the functional needs it is not meeting, so that the ‘Supporting — 
Big ay: In answering criticisms made against ~ public can, if it so wishes take measures to 0 pro- > 
Taft its claim as the necessary additional ric 
: One of the most stimulating and prov ovocative 
_ discussions is that of Grace Marcus’ on | “The 
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Change’ Her thesis he « 
Works with the conscious ego or | 
psychological entity of ¢ the ‘client. Tt is is yond 
= conscious self loses or impairs ability. to. 
- meet his own essential needs or direct his 


duct that his 


Psy 
xk 


¢ case reco the case 


"process are well a 
Her scussion is an 


could use the case hi histories for illustrations of 


applications of a 


of Mrs. Rosa Wessels excellent pres sentation and 
problems of function; . Marnel’s appraisal 

of work with refugees, with comments by Helen 
Wallerstien; use 

“process” by Frances Lev enson; 

Gomberg’s” 

amily case week. pte. 

Penns sylv So al Work has 


again made a significant contribution to social 


ut 


x 


function and | processes. of family case work. 
_expositive character of the presentation | and the 


=. 


= 


which he may differ well as the many in 
which he i in ag 


F. FENLASON 


rsity of Minnesota 


Temple University has collected a wide range 


ol exceedingly interesting and valuable informa- 

eS tion. This material i is organized and 


eleven descriptive. chapte ers, and one final chap- 
ter of analysis and application entitled, “Lessons 
for the aW orld View 


British Empire; L atin Europe; Holland and 
; Germany, Austria and Switzer- 


the 


ia; 


‘the Near East: ‘the 2 


can Countries, and the United States. ~~ 


S ychological organization or ego 


= threatened and he may need case work 


cause one ah a ‘diffe sent to case 


conflicting theories, the illustrations “represent 
| theory rather than proof. the outset that he could not hope 


- Space will not permit more than. recognition sources written in the divers 
1 worl 1. He was obliged to siatd ict himself, in 


discussion “two case histories illustrating 


a case work | 
and Robert important contribution to the 


details with which the material is given, afford — 
an opportunity for the reader to find points with 


In World Penal System ms P rofessor Teeters awaiting trail in our jails; wider use of 


arranged in between 


Europe," 

det in the book is that on “Prisons in th 
and hen Near has only eigh 


gnized the 

“a oa ‘In his foreword he says, “The author ha 

found many difficulties 
aterial for this survey. Tt was 

to use origin: 7 

e la anguages of the 4 


instances, to sources written in English. 

that is the main, weakness of the 
survey. There are no doubt many gaps... .” 
_ The author has, however, mat ide a decided ly 

lite rature 


Assembled in a treatise. The author has 
also, with unusual. sight and unders tandi ing, 


work literature in “its clarification: of the scope, selected for emphasis the most imy yortant facts 


_ about the penal theories and practices of the 
various countries. . And fin: ally, following a br lef 
review pens al systems and m methods 
United Stat es, the author suggests some of 


‘View Ww of 
He ts as deserving 


camps: ) use of leaves or furloughs; 
abolition of flogging in children’s 
tions; (5 scrupulous segregation of those 
female police; (7) development of a more pro- 
gressive philosophy of treatment for yout 1 
the ages 16 _and (23 3; (8) preventive 
detentio (9) restitution for crime; (10) elim 
nation short- -term sentences; 1) develop 
= of hobbies - (12) | use of community volun 
teers; (13) officer training; (1 4) biological 


‘The chapters treat Britain; and clinics; (15) scientific 


cation; (16) criminal responsibility ; (17) soci 
; and, a | misce 


ory or 
practice “found in is 


a That this broad survey of the world penal ( 
systems is barely an introduction to the field 
evidenced by the fact that the longest chapter 
“of thirty-five pages is devoted to “The Philoso- 
| 
| 
| 
f } x to 
the tin Ameri- = 
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ip to theory ractice in in Russia “The Heartland “a the World 


Island’ and—without proof—assumes that t the 
“Anyone will find W orld Penal Systems inter- Kremlin looks at the _world the same w wa 
esting to read, and to the student of | penology Nev ertheless in his opinion, “the Communist 
this book 1 will make a distinct contribution to his bugbear will not be reviv red,” and no Inter- 
ommunist Revolution is 
goes over into a few “Le essons the 
: Simpson | College estern W orld. They are in 


— 
vill + 303. $3.00. 


In a book entitled Revolutions in he "Russian names is. used 

_ reader may expect to find an historical or com- makes them -unrecognizab! e; Se many cases, 

treatment of the great revolutionary names are altogether dis tovted. Errors in detail 


movements, beginning say, with are abundant, like these: Port- Arthur “capitu- 
Trouble” (1605-13). This could hel p him 


lated after siege ‘eighteen months (in 
whether or not the Russians ar are “the docile actuality, eight); Prime Minister Witte 


people” they are assumed to be. the: treaty of Portsmouth (he became Prime 
_ The author has chosen a a different way. fe ee one month later); the last Prime 


10 pages of cursory remarks about Russia’s Minister of Russia is called” Prince Palycin, 


history” in the igth | century, the history of the instead of Golitsin. It is asserted that the Pro- 


Rev olution of 1905, begins. It is treated on  visional ‘Government did not dare to touch the. 
pages; no insight it into the social forces w hich problem nationalities; in actuality, ‘it re- 


33 

oppose, 1 each other or into the causes of the pealed | all laws and regul: 
vic 


| 


tory of the Government is given. There fol- — crimination on national or “religious grounds. 


history of the intermission between have refused to 
the revolutions; the larger r part of the resign the claim of su over the State 


AM LIBRARIE 


chapter is devoted to” international relations | e could not 
presented from the standpoint of the myth of Church never made claim. Belorussia 


existence e of. a me 


e's) 


yar party” in Russia.” ‘The (WwW hite Ruthenia) is said to have become “an 
February Revolution” and the Provisional Gov- autonomous rej yublic of the U nion” after 
ernment are discussed in Chapter IV once ler’ ’s_ invasion of Poland, whereas | it has been 

_ more, the social forces invc olved a are not investi- one of. the constituent republics of the Union | 
gated, and the breakdown of Russian democracy since 1923 3. The author insists on | the statement - . 
is left unexplained. events forming the that, in 1914, go per cent of the Russians lived 
Oct ober Revolut tion are described in the first outside towns correct rceentage 


WALCHA 


OF NWHICHIGAN = 


ra ‘kind of takes Says that in 1914, 7 
the treatment | becomes topical. ‘Individual the _Imperial Army » illiterate; in actuality, 


aspects. of the revolutionary. transformation of 67. per cent were. literate. 


©OF 


A3 


Russia such as the _collectivization of home- “The author does not pretend to have made 
the organization of finance, the growth esearch in primary sources and acknowledges 
of the Red | Army, are consecutively discussed, his indebtedness to “the learning and wisdom of 
unfortunately, witheat historical perspective, so Russian friends and scholars” whom he does 
that social structures and processes belonging | not name “to save them from being drawn into 


to the different phases of the Communist _ Ex- ‘partisan feuds. present reviewer believes 
an 


periment appear in hopeless mixture, This type that no Russia cholar could have made any _ 
4 


> 


discussion goes | on up to the middle of the mistakes above. 
= r IX where the author assumes the role _ The text is foll lowed by good “ Bibliographical 
of a prophet, which he continues dis splaying “notes ” as sugges stions for further “reading, but 
through | the tenth and last chapter. Treviranus the Index is worthless since no one could 
expects a peasants’ -revoluti ion leading from the guess where to the: badly distort ed 
collective farm to cooperative farming on the mames. Tm 


basis of private landownership. As regards S. TIMASHEFF 


foreign: affairs, the author endorses: Geopolitics, | Fordham U Iniversity 


test — 
ece, through emphasis on social justice by the free 
of men versus social justice by collectivism. 
| 
the 
lish. 
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Vv AN will reappear after the war together with 


ones. It will be useful for those concerned with 


Pal 


‘This volume, ‘completed i st 
“the final release of Bakes orks Progre 


and National We ar Labor Board 
Be of data The Disappearing Daily. By Osw. ALD cane 


trends, but rather an 
sets forth a comprehensive range 


7 public ‘program | designed to achieve the goal of 


al higher living standard without migra 
tion out of the porter of liberal causes is 


a a the subtitle as “chapt ers in American newspaper 


chapters follow an introduction and 

‘summary. Successively, population trends, _— ’ It is in heres of its total a series 

Serve ation » and economic ‘de are 

taken’ up. The chapter on population is the most. “Boston, ash- | 
factual, presenting the readily available record The selection of cities and 

growth, fertility, natural increase, and migra- 

- tion from the point of view of their implications © 
for economic welfare. The 1940 census returns compelling ar argument. 472 
‘were not available when the study was made. It is doubtful that the author tended 
Attention is directed chiefly to the ques tion of an argument, for this book is frankly ; a rewrite 

_ what sort of intra-_ and -extra- -state migration of his previous volume, Some _ Newspapers and 

should be encouraged. The chapter on conserva- Newspapermen, published in 1923. Most of the 

_ chapters are lifted from the earlier book, pol 


tion sets forth illustrations of excessive ‘soil 
wastage in the state and proj poses a ‘program lightly here and there, or redone In 


deal _ Probl em, including public Phases in order to weave into the descripti ion | 
certain propositions. the author has adopted 


ing, tax and tenancy reform, President Roosevelt and Ww orld W. 


atisti- 
cally meaningful, and cannot add up into a 


The final Discussion of the Kansas City Star is dropped — 


= div -ersification, is an exposition and Frank Knox, Marshall Field, Eugene ne Meyer 
_- the author’s views with regard to various cand Frank Gannett and their papers are added. 
‘methods of attracting industry and capital into’ In the first t chapter and when improvising 
the state. Particular ; r attention | is s given tos short- _ “the, ‘Villard was introducing | the thesis the title | 
to attract indus stry, pore to the Cited in support of the disappearance are the 
_type of federal spending program most likely following: (a) the number of large U. S. dailies 
is declining due to the death of many in 
last 20 years, and the great cost of creating new 
(b) consolidation i is occurring, fusing 


public planning should be bold and competing into news monopoly in 

and not piecemeal . Its very scope, _ however, “many cities; (c) control the s sources of news 
makes the study uneven and at times unconvinc- __ is exercised press” associations, particularly 
ing. Citizens officials of the State AP; and (d) newspapers are no longer fired by 
ississippi, to whom the report is really ; ad- crus ading 4 zeal. 

7 sed, are likely to find the various proposals — The correct zeal as vy ‘Nard develops it in- 

confusing because of the failure to outline a cludes fighting for freedom of the press fro} from 

clear and vivid set of objective es W which the pro- _ business and governmental influence, improve- 

are designed to achieve. Furthermore, ment of the lot of minorities and of | labor, 

significance of a bi- racial social structure. for civil” liberties, of imperialism, 

ie |. — public planning is given little consideration Be Supreme Court free of Roosevelt i influence, and 

The volume was prepared before the national avoidance of wars including the present one. 

got under way, so that, at present His platforms are those of fashioned 

__-Teading, it seems dated. But the problems con- liberalism- pacifism; 
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REVIEW 


-—bedfelow of the America First group on n foreign 
affairs. He ‘admires Robert R. McCormick 


“more thee ‘Marshall: Field, and despises 


nh ‘not for all the same reasons. Frank he found them in Latin America that he most 

Knox i is - roughly handled with a fine ‘contempt. effectively brings out the ne ed for a compre- 

book “deals with journalism and current hensive to city develop- 
political ¢ ques stions but does not attempt, or ment. 
achieve, rounded analysis of either. A basic is difficult, after reading 


‘limitation is the implicit ‘assumption that good feel that Latin Americ 
3) 


if 
newspapers and human progress are derived progress made in the United States in 1 civic. 
from the “generous; activities of an planning and design, “and that we have been 

elite who are men ‘ ‘of fire and passion.” ae, Bes guilty of underestimating the achievement: s of be 


Instead ‘drawing the essays” some Latin ‘American planners in this field. That we 


topical conclusions, the last five chapters trail have at least as much to learn from them as 7 


‘off meaningles: ssly with stale sketches of Godkin, have from us is clear from the excellent 


Pulitzer, W atterson, the Bennetts and | Garrison. analysis v which Mr. Violich makes in his chapter 
The "significance of syndicated columnists, the on “Latin America US standard 


developing» intellectual equipment of working of living, 


= and the: reading and improve, is an ‘objective ‘they would like to 


Production Board tion to helping the countries of Latin America 

Cities of Latin America. By Francts V IOLICH. can contribute technical guidance (and perhaps 

New Y ork: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, personnel) and can offer valuable experience in 
tion 1944. PP. $3 50. the field of planning legislation and administra- 
pied “tion. In return, there is much we can learn” | 
n the “js more then book ‘about Latin America, As. Mr. Violich points out, | 


cities. ‘This is a book | about the effect of cit jes 

on the lives of human bei ings and ‘about new purposes might well be applied in the United States 

_ forces that are pointing the way toward ‘social - _ as a means of making full use of those funds during © 

: ~ advance in urban environment. = Fe or this r reason . the postwar period and at the same time providing 

the book is of particular interest to city plan- necessary housing. Their plus valia system, which © 
ners and u urban sociologists. It is “an excellent makes it possible for parks and boulevards to pay 
and timely book, not only because of its clear for themselves through increased values of adjoining — 


‘presentation of | the problems of ‘city and r re- properties, might well be adapted to financing post- __ 
gional planning in America bu "more so ited States. blighted areas in cities — 
because e of the it makes to the urban redeve work 


= of better the part ¢ 


“Their adaption o 


2 
Z 


ticularly fine, such as ‘th literary 
somewhat from Mr. V jolich’s to 


‘the window all my ‘former “ideas as of space, much factual material as possible concerning 
, and geography.” urban development in- Latin America with his 


oo. lies of Latin America | is a book of sabia. 1 interpretation of the major social, economic and 
South American and physical problems with which our neighboring 
North American ways of doing things; contrasts countries to the south are faced. Perhaps such 
between physical, economic social conditions an interpretation could have been more effec- 

in the different countries that make up Latin tively made if fewer examples were used, and 
in different parts of the it must be admitted that the of 


ountry ; contrasts bet ween political thought and — 
action and technical skills. Mr. V iolich reference work. 


4 also stresses the similarities—whether they are 
new obiectives or problems or methods of pro- 

W 

ot | 

ilies 
Lin 
| 
oned Ft 


Germany have all” 
from etatism. The monstrous totali- 
tarian government the Nazis have’ created and 
the calamity they brought on the world 
and yes are the ‘inevitable consequences 


of 
twentieth century needs,” he states in a later There c can be no pes ace in the world | following 


_ chapter that, hile) the builders of our cities 
have ‘steered away from E uropean examples; states. all” follow the pa 
in American planners have. not been a afraid Ww War I and insis 
bed learn from Old W orld practices. Perhaps it gain special fs avors for thems Capitalis stic” 
for this reason that their cities have a form _ democ racy and socialism are absolutely incom- — 
_and integrity which is lacking in many of ours. ze patible and there can be no third alte 
reviewer believes that the lac lack of form So reasons the author. 
= and integrity in American cities is due not : so so CV on Mises is ‘not very “hopeful | about the 
at much to anv unwillingness | to follow Old W orld futur re of international ‘Society. Durable peace, 
practices as to the failure of the public” to. as sees it, can be reached only through 
demand a high standard of civic "development. perfect, competitive capitalism. Pressure groups 


If a fresh approach, recognizing n modern tech- within nationalistic states are not likely to per- 


nological _improvements, be attained in mit the free flow of goods and the mobility of 
y labor necessary to _ allow capitalism to work to 


architecture it can certainly be attained in city, 


building. advantage internationally. Etatism, aiming at 


This” review would not be complete without income within countries, will not 
a word of praise for the excellent illustrations | ‘pe rmit — an equalization — of resources” between 


and for the 1 useful reference material contained “countries. . National sovereignty is the las st stay 
they will not consent 


a the appendices, not the least important of of vested interests and 
which is the list of Latin American | planning to o its ren nunciation = Government contr 
technicians FREDERICK J. Ap: AMS engenders conflicts for which no peace- 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology ful solution can be found” (p. 286). 


Although appealing to the facts of history to” 
The Omnipotent State. By Lupwic VON MIsEs. _ prove his case for free competitive capitali 
New Haven: ale University ress, 1944. against etatism, this reviewer believes that | 
of the” ever pre sent struggle of 


olitical sociology 
groups and Soci: al classes in modern 


=~ & 


- 


- 


in Germany under the Nazis radios. ‘That these new cl: 
ic of that there e can and for economic adv antage and 


‘competitive apitalism function, all econo- 
“mists” and sociologists must admit. But this fact yy 


“ning. "appearing in two forms, ‘Socialis sm 
‘and economic interventionism, has been one of oft the e rise to political power of | the low income © 
the most dangerous and disturbing trends inthe groups in our wes tern society is one of the — 
recent modern world, to” von Mises. social realities of our time. ‘Social 


‘individual to and coercive 
power of the state. Nazi Germany is the logical Socialist books, we yen do = to poe 
_ and climactic result of a long period of reliance those of “Harold Laski E. H. Carr which 
upon the state for the achievement of the selfish tell us why newly eme rging political groups are 
ends of pressure groups. _ Aggressive nationalism, - making so much trouble in the modern world. 
militaris sm, state socialism, political paternalism, 7 Frep R. 
‘State College of W fashington 
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is 


Sociology of Religion. By Joacuim 
cago: T he University of Press, 1944. 
2 PP. $5. 00, 


writt grand tradition in 
‘aman richly equipped in philo- field narrowly and to cultivate that area. Yet for 


scholars hip by 
sophic al, linguis tic, historical and sociological 


the volume might well to find a neglected 
sound theoretical 


field” ‘organized around | 
structure and to see revealed the limitations of 
our \ ‘aried sentimental, empirical and denomi- 
national efforts. The Rope is only 

s the ground : as might 
His approach is both narrow and broad. For 
him the sociology of religion is specifically 
concerned with the descriptive and typological 
study ¢ of the reciprocal relation betwe 
f and social organization. Yet religion is broadly, 
- defined as experience of the Holy; 
_is rejected; -sympathetic insight is urged; 


realize d. 


open for interpretation. The reader is invited 
to survey with the author the religious experi-— 
‘ence of the entire human racee 


Tn connection with this broader aspect of the 
approach Wach makes obeisance to Weber and 
typology. The reader, however 
hemisphere to the ‘other and from century to 

ke century by forceful | scholarly hands feels that 
‘the voice. is that of typology but that the hands — 
wield the compara arative method of Spencer and — 
Tylor. ‘Are types as cultural configurations 
be compared or are they to be created by 
discreet “dissection of | traits from their 
in time and place? 


The: somewhat 

Scope of the field does “hold the ency clopaedic 

« 
author down to” the task of making some useful - 

distinctions and classifications. Religion as ex- 


pressed in doctrine, practice (cultus) and com-- 


munion (social organization) is shown to have 
integrative and “dis stintegrative. effects. 


such asa kinship gr group ) and variou 
religious — The of these 


ties, T he er with and 
‘state reveals the dissociation of state and cult” 
by an effective use of typology ‘that 


little viv ivlence- his tori 


en religion 


unilateralism 
Teligion in the general process of change. 
the validity of any particular religion hel id 


, jerked from one a 
a erse as revealed | to him. This i is, ina broad — 


‘conception the § 


A dis stinction is drawn n between “ “natural” groups ship or community. 
specifically aris eS, 


e that | line of 
not extended to totalitarianism. full-bodied 
chapt er presents useful classification and 
of types of religious leadership. 


the privilege of an author to define 


-many sociologis ts the term sociology of re ligion’ 


“American sociologist opening — includes more than is granted by Wach. 


thinks at once of problems conce rned with the 
“origin of religious — 


which the religious heritage is - transmittec 


relation of religious attitudes to personality: 


Certainly 


organization and disorganization, 
from a | sociological point | of view one expect 
sociology of ‘religion to . analyze not only 


rel ationships bt but institution: relationships 


Wach leaves many questions concerning religion 
as an agency of social control -unansw 
fails to give a dynamic picture” 0 


a 
P. _ Perhaps | the style of the book and its logic 


rging the believer to act—to act according to 
4 


the will of the deity or the nature of the 
n, the moral and social implica- 
tion in all true religious experience. It creates — 
the atmosphere and the attitude for concrete” 
acts which necessarily will involve dealings with 
and reactions toward one’ W ith the 


ahead of all attempts to share with others : spe- ; 


cific acts of worship, thus forming: a religiously 
and communion, The 


the aforesaid takes, then, prece- 


dence over all” requirements of Binne nethik 


developed in any one particular religious fellow- 


378) The question 
“Does, the meaning | of the word religion 


‘subtly change in the analysis and thus lead to a 


invalid with reference to the original 


woul uld find it “dull ‘and 
Graduate students will gasp at the prodigious 
scholarship displ: iyed and under the academic 
a limited but valuable con- 
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AMERICAN, SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
tribution ‘to the chaotic intellect ual domain Australia and the ‘Pacific. By members of the 


known as” the sociology of religic Australian Institute of International Affairs, 


KIRKPATRICK Princeton: Princeton U niversity Press. 1944. 


Edition). By an aut thor’s name attached. 1 Vet. all were written 


Social Psychology (Second 
om 8 ALL gig New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., during» the third quarter of 1942 to reflect the 
views which emerged f from discussions in the 


Pp. x + 578. $4.00 
present rev “Study Groups” of the Australian Institute 
International Affairs. They therefore give us the 
of a rival textbook in social psychology, theo- 
first available represen ntative picture of “char 
retically he should not praise Kimball Y oung’s 
ee acteris stic Aus stralian points of view on the im- 
anced edition too much for fear of the effects 
a hi ; ag s mense pro ems of wartime changes an postwar 
n his own sales! yet, as an advocate of readjustments. in the ‘Pacific.’ 
ctive i re y cor- 
objective thinking: ble ng directed by co ‘Five of the ni riters are faculty men—_ 
and logically verfiab associations . historians, ‘constitutional lawyers, economists 


We glossary, p. 562; cf. p 7-1 of 
(see Young's glossary, p. 562; PP- 17-19 of Their approach, like that “of their non- -academic 

Britt’s book)—he must necessarily assume this 
colleagues, | ‘is ‘that of men who look at Pacific 


I airness he mus that social 
tisk. all fairness he problems through the spectacles of European 


once more indebted to Kimball 


Young for a well-written book. 
is 1944 edition to face when he ‘tries to apply principles that 
‘More recent times. ost o! might be ideal for building a new house on an 
materials on individual psy¢ chology have been open. piece ‘of land to the task of repairing and 
> 
dropped thei place have remodelling an old damaged but still inhabit ed 
= war, 7 “apartment building» ‘ina crowded city. Con 
_internationa relations—and even monkeys _— j fronted with such realities and remembe ring the 
4 Ithough the ct can be read | 
apes, Alt ougn the chapters can e rea ‘el lessons of 1919 the g ; have developed ° a 
separates, the overall result is a well- -rounded certain tough matter-of- practical attitude.” 
consideration of problems of personality, human Sometimes the result looks 
conflict, and mass behavior. As Young) has do so if we could be 


1 
demonstrated elsewhere—e specially in his Per- — that we are going to be willing to throw 


Sonality Problems of Adjustme mi—be is ts ariff, monetary, immigration policies 
well aware of the einer socia 4 the melting pot, Sometimes it may seem, to 
h breathe disillusionment and timidity, a search. 

ence more he expla ains of er- the “‘solidities of co-ordinated vital interests 

‘sonality developme nt on social interaction. The than 

— tions.” But the Australians would reply that a 
y George Herbert Mead’s analysis of the se Aes 4 
treatment psychology of revolution “modicum of Present disappointment” to “the 
and the discus ssion of ublic opinion >ropa- perfectionis Oe 
h pa- "price than ultimate catastrophe.” Some of them 
unique, although the would even contend that their r raucous repre 


> 


« 


‘control and power is somewhat weak. In general, sentative at Versailles had a firmer grip 0 
the book ook is descriptive rather th: than explanatory, realities than did W Wilson. 
which understandable, of course, in an In such a mood the e authors approach their 
_analysis of behavior in a general text. various assignments. Dean Bailey writes frankly 
Certainly book is a welcome addition to \ wisely about Australia’ s membership in the 
- the literature of social psychology, and Young British Commonwealth, and suggests that close: 
as one of the pioneers in this field is to be contact with ‘the United ‘States is not likely 
joi dnaerte for being one of the: very few to weaken political or economic connections with 
authors who, in claiming to write a revised Britain or with the other dominions. Mr. Forsyth 
_ edition of 5 3 book, has honestly t ‘taken th trouble discusses ‘Stability in the Pacific, ” and insists 


'STEUART Henpenson 
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— 
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is employ ment, and ¢ d exchange be adopted, 
Asia the field of discriminatory, ‘treatment in international 
rivalry. ” Mr. Phillips almost rudely re- commerce be eliminated, that tariffs be reduced 
torts | that stability is a myth, has never existed along: with” all other” trad barriers, “and 
and. probably never will; after which he surveys general” i that, steps” be taken “to t the attainme nt 
trends in Australian optslanh about the war and f of all the economic objectives set forth in the is 


the world, His picture "suggests that ordinary joint declaration made August 12, 1941 
President ef the United States of. America 


and the Prime Minister of t the United Kingdom” i 


stralians approach international questions as” 
they” formerly approached socialism —without 


te of 
sth doctrines. Other writers examine the Australian —in other words the Atlantic. Charter. 
> 

in i its to ‘pos stwar hen this is agreement, they 


ment of prefe rences within the British Common-— 
wealth?” W hen we read it we n may well ask 
“How can a ‘joint declaration’ which, according — 
recent high authority was” just a journalist’s 
“st however, vin three” Pes press release and was never signec 1, be specifi 


Two of these ; o apply the cally mentioned as an object for attainment in a 
“Atlantic £ ‘harter” to Southeast and the bilater: , or even a multilateral treaty?” 


Pacific and to the White Australian policy. “ee 

‘Sept ember 1942 Dr. Evatt, the very able minis- University of 
ter for external affairs, had tried his hand 
‘gentina Econémica e Industrial. By Pepro J. 


7 briefly at translating the Atlantic document i into < 
son Crista and others. San Martin 540, Rosario, 


Pacific terms, and Professor Stone carrie — 
the task at greater length as well as in more Republic of Argentina: Molachino y Scara- 
bino Press, 23 »p. No rice indi icated. 7 
39 Pl 


“created by acceptance 6 of the new 


a Ve 


= 


critical ‘manner. finds that in some places 
the | Charter “gives perhaps as definite an an- _ In this interes esting book ‘the authors analyz 


-swer as can be expected from a set. of broad the economic-social reality of the : Argentine Re- 
public, utilizing the principal activities 


princi iples. But on others the answer is ambigu- 
on still others is entirel y absent.” which the people o of the nation” are 
and demonstrating how these activities 


ats 


sanctimonious self- -righteous sness might pers read The exposition he “facts which occur, 
_ that part of this book. P rofessor Duncan is well as the methods for remedying the situation 


a sure that the Charter and W hite Australia can which are suggested in each case, are extracted be" 


be reconciled by dropping the latter label, carefully selected and elaborated statistical 
The topics” which constitute the ‘content of 


this work are the following: Population, Public” 
by of im- ‘Health, , Public. Instruction, Production, P etro- 
| migrants. leum, _ Power, _ Industry, of Economic 
The third important chapter ‘is ‘one which ‘Equilibrium, | transportation and -Communica- : 
explores Australian” commercial policy rela- - tion, oreign Trade, Books, Public Expendi- 
tion to Article VII of the Mutual Aid tures, and Income Tax. 
between the United States and the United In the study of the population, which is 0 


Kingdom, an agreement was by of the most important factors in ‘the future 
Australia and other recipients of Lend- Lease. 


” ‘That article deals with the postwar settlement of _ it points out “that from. 1869 to. ites the popu- 
- Lend-Lease. At present no one in the ‘United | lation increased 1,830,214 inhabitants (4. 6 per- 
States ‘is saying anything about it, but. the cent and 1 1914 it 
Md Australians have long b been wondering what its creased 4, 417,305 (5. 2 percent annually); and 
 phras ses mean. For it provides that in the grand — from 1914 to see present ‘time | some 6 million 
- liquidation nothing shall be done which will inhabitants of increase (2. 5 percent annually). 
burden | commerce between the two to the future of the 


that policies to 
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tionment of immigration and increase greater of physi 
will be than 14, 000,000; 1960 some distribution of the institu. 
14,000,000; and in 1990 it would be rr, 500, 1,000. tions toward these ends, creation of 
if it should receive a 10 percent apportionment — - Sufficient number of, and the endowment of all — 
immigration in 1990, it would arrive the technical “elements and the provision 
20,000,000, and if that apportionment were only — the necessary financial resources , are the re mes 


1.5 pe reent for the year, in 1990 the total dies” which they advis 
population: would some I. $,000,000. Public instruction is another of the important 
4 The causes for such a phenomenon are pointed — problems v which is studied in this book. Argentina 
out as the following: a restrictive policy | of im- a 7 vast sums — of money on elementary, — 
migration, the irrational distribution of national secondary, univers ity , and special instruction; 
: . labor, the me chanization of agriculture, and the . nevertheless, it is i necessary to increase ud 
which takes place in urban centers which number of schools, especially element 
tends to a diminis hing of the vegetative increase.  e hools, by means of which there may be “an 
In my opinion, I believe also that the root 0 of intimate relationship between the economic ca- 
the evil ought ‘to be sought “principally in in the the inhabitants and their cultural 
a very important absorption of wealth bec: eo becom: Ss € evident | in the phenomenon of th | 
of the East; this brings an anemic development school dissertation which « exists as a rest sult of 
an economic malaise, preventing the child from 


quences in and social order in remaining in school all of the time n 


general. for the completion « of his elementa ary 
We are fully in accord with the authors in _ tion. 
ion of the economy of the This social evil, with the help of the Com- 
ee by poe of the industrial decentrali- mittee on Student Aid and the Council ‘of Na- 
ie zation, the cons truction of new and better co- tional Education, has been adjusted by provid. 
yrdinated \ ways of communication, will prov oke ing food, cl lothing, and student supplies. s. This 
the ope: ning of centers of emp! oyment. These remedy has reduced a great deal the abandon- 
will create a national: economic equilibrium, ment of school, but is only a temporary means 
which fact will increase the occupational pos- of “alleviating the situation, Its radica cure: 
_ sibilities and a greater absorption ‘of the wealth should be the - betterment 0 of the economic situa: — 
which the soil produces; tion of the Parents. 
will make independent the troubled life of an Argentina needs more technic | schoo 
economy oriented to emportation. preparing specialized works and technicians in 
To give to the people enterprise edd h repre- ‘ indust stry, commerce, etc., since the economic: ; 
sents a high and constant return signifies : the : evolution of the country alres idy demands men o 
increase of culture, the diminishing of infant who are capable of directing | it, profiting | by all 
mortality, an increase in the e standard of living, of the necessary scientific eleme nts. a 
and the creation in all men of a clear conscie ience 
the rights and res sponsibilit ies which serv method and depth and presents the economic: 


to make man a unit of the whole. ae social reality of the Argentine, in concise, cleat 


> 
. 


w 


In general, this book is a study rea Heed with: 


On s studying the problem | of public health, the and sincere form. Its criticism is sound, and its 
authors sus tain, and in my opinion: with fitting © propose ed solutions contemplate the gene ef 
discernment, ‘ ‘that ‘the modern hospital is no in primary order. 
more, and “cannot longer, social alr alms Rate Garcia 


given in a sanitary form, but that it is ought 


I Gu onheim F ‘ellow rom 
to be the entity which the social body creates 944- 945 gge fr 
N ational University of Cérdoba, Argenti ina. 
for the defense of that greater capital which 


guards the health of its population; which or- 
the defense of that health prevent ting Grot oth of American Thought. By Mert. 
detriment and its temporary devalorization by New York: Harper and Bros... 1943. 
‘every means which is possible.” (p. 20) ax + 848. 
; One | is s warned of the necessity of ‘increasing Fre edom’ s Ferment. By | Autce FE ut Ty LER. 
is sense and in the same Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 


for the obtaining of a Pp. $5 00. 
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merican Freethought, 1860- 1914. 
Warren. New Columb Toom to” 
Press, 1943. Pp. to the mass of 


In an age ‘dike the “presen n most shows. grea liligence and, think, little 


our traditions are being broken down by men n prejudice. So far as I can tell, he covers -s almost. 
events, it is. fitting that. we should look every phase of thought except that of : of sociologi- 
well as forward, lest we should be _ cal investigation and its influence upon the j pub- 
2 
in present, That three books lic opinion: of the age. Why this spectacul ar 
I am about to. review have done and, I think, omission only he or one who knows his habits 
“usually with rather exceptional i ins sight. Each has of thought could tell. Curiously enough, he 
made a worthwhile contribution to the under- ore concerned with | the currents of physical 
standing of American life and historic ideals. 294 biological thought than with social — : 


sor ( ‘urti has marshalled a vast array OF philosophy an and psychology he says some- 
thing seems to. have missed the greatest | 
facts “and strung them together in that s sort 


revolution in psychological analysis: the 
sequence: which Henry Adams said was the tion in ps} = 2 


of history. Excellent as his assemblage line _of determinism, There is 
is, his interpretation of meaning no _infrequent- mention of the ins stinct theory, 


falls short. of being satisfactory to the sociolo- 


ist who seeks to generalize the data of culture. 


The titles of his seven major divisions contain _ 
E more fundamental generalizations than the rest a 
of his book. These are: American” adapt ation 
E uropean of American- 


LABRARIES 
BRA 


—but these are “of secondary. ‘importance. It 
n able to o add the 


aus 


‘tate 1 age ‘of appled science; optimism encounters 
“divers sion, criticism and contraction. What the 
_ author means to tell us is how we brought our 
cultural heritage from. Europe. and largely—not 
way 


_completely—transformed it to fit our front ier u 


nvironment; how in our historic teen-age, like even though she is more 
true frontiersmen, our ancestors grew impatient concrete than Curti. She is “specific where he i 
f traditional — exploitation and asserte: ed their often so general that the less experienced reader os 


: politcal independence ‘not only of begins but will not follow him easily. There is no di — 7 
this re spect. Mrs. Tyler's” pages, hich 


could be by the sc hool student. 
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not entirely. ause the economic, cul 
and political tactical ‘superiority of the eastern 
seaboard where class control was: strongest. The — 


of regionalis m the ing of trends in our history will come to 


him from Curti ’s book, becaus se he will have to 
supply less in the way of interpretation to. piece 


new more industrial out the whole. Another antage 
1, fostered by a plethora of inventions, had Tyler’s | book from the standpoint of the read- 
ombined with the old ‘commercial 's comprehension is” that has treated | our 


ory fi 
Thus democracy had to another fight history from the standpoint of well- 


survival and had almost won the battle by the defined movements which had a primary social, a 


ie time ot the liberal split in Igt2. 2." T he First World 
a War caused return of plutocratic interests to | 
power which the Second W orld War 
These are 

are my from | the ‘abundant data 

ohh he presents. If I have misinterpreted him, _ ‘not puree to do so. But he would | have gai 
for pardon: in view of the fact that he much i in lucidity and been of grea 


has neglected to put the matter in his own Ew to the sociologist if he had done so. iw 


‘religious or politic al significance, while -Curti = 
has dealt with intellectual movements regardless 

whether they had objective social counter-. 

: parts: or results, And he has not always oe 

pains to between 


it ary 


‘me- ff 
ary, 
tary — 
| 
fap 
t of cerned with popular than with scientific | 
rom but he recognizes some connection between t 
sary two, especially in the older sciences. There 
some errors other than those of — 
4a 
Na- triumph of nationalism in social and political 
This 
siya 
tua 
ih 
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was not of leas | importance 

parts 2 an ie than the struggle of women for political and 


‘great ‘intellectual interests ‘economic rights and of the slave for freedom. 


the young republic were democracy and ev an- : In fact, it is. the avenue through which all o other | 


-gelical religion: freedom under moral restraint. — freedoms must run or end in a blind alley. | 
subject te to her 


These themes are never absent from the rest — Perhaps | it was too ) big a subject to ad 
of her history. In the first half of the nineteenth book: : she could hardly have been afraid of it. 
century cult U topia, expressed largely ’erhaps the struggle for economic democracy 
through special colonies or well-integrated asso- will be treated in the second volume—there 
were the reling passion of these people must be a second volume. 
| is not up to. the standard 


pone’ perfectionis m was the primary urge; 
perfection was only a means to the personal. gation of the free-t hought -movement—the ade 


It was: outside of the numerous special com- ministrative side—than with the underlying | re- 


munities that social was most t arde vol It of conscience and reason. Although the 
of the free-thought movement is 


an last section of her book ia treats portant and int eresting its ideology should have 
the reform movements with reference to edu- - at least equal attention. The best thing about — 
cation, penology, poverty, alcoholism, foreign ‘this book is its many ramifications, espe ecally 
4 


subversive ideas, war and peace, feminism, and of 
~ slavery. In only two of these chapters does — drives of the time. i spite of its limitations on 
it seem to the reviewe er that she errs in inter- the side of sociological analy sis, it is essentially 


th 
pretation (he not to suggest that, poised and informative to the social theo- 


howev er unconsciously, she yields ‘prejudice ist. 


pressure), and that is in her treatment of the 
temperance crusade and the | attempt of f foreign Vashington 


and action. The former des serves more sympathy — Black Gods of the Metropolis. Ne egro Religious 
than she sives it. Cults of the U ‘rban North. By ARTHUR 
_Favser. Philadelphia: University of Penns! 
totalitarianism to ‘world. opinion ausET. Philadelphia: University of Penns 
practice should indicate that appeasement in the Vania Press, 1944. I p. x + 126. § 2.0 
form of a doctrinaire tolerance of any methods — This is a study of five Negro religious cu 


by pressure groups to” gain advantage in Philadelphia: Bishop Ida Robinson’s Mt. 


more valid socially in the 1840's than in the Sinai Holy C hurch, Bishop Grace’ s United Hi 


1940's. Elsewhere the judgments of the author in s of Prayer, Prophet Cherry 's Church of God 


evaluating the movements and i in- (Black Jews), the Mooris wi Science Temple of 
fission 
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terials is good. Ww hile she is concerned Mov ement. Broadly, the of these 


primarily with bodying out the movements in are” poor, come from the les s literate ele ments: 


their social setting and _ expression she by no of the population, with certain exceptions, and 


“means neglects the thinkin g that lay behind © for the most part they support the traditional 
ersonal 


these movements and even the clashes of ideas mores on sex, dress, modesty and 


and the motivations that produced them. Here  enjoyments. ‘The ‘composition of cults is 


- again Tam tempted to suggest that Curti’s ; largely Negro, though only two ite anti- white 


xposition would have gained much if it had notin orientation, while Father Divine’s oils in- 


e 
so often been hung i in the heavens from which cludes white participants. i maa, eo 


must be viewed with a telescope, yey _ The significant f features ‘of these cults socio- 


The greatest -criticis m that I have to make logically may be briefly summarized as follows: 
of } Mrs. Tyler's r's book is that | it does not Si provide » intimacy and a s sense of unique- 


“treat the struggle for political democracy. This _ ness for their. members; they apparently provide. 


too was a special movement— —the struggle of _ stability y for their participants in a disruptive 
the common man to count in the determination urban environment; and they reflect certain di 
ficulties experienced b by toa dee 


public affairs and to make himself fit fe 


Per- the “scheme Mrs. book. Its 
; social fect i is that it deals much more with the organi- 
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| 
th 
ho 
tionist, although a majority of the peop! 
tert 
_ 
— 
: 
distri 
with 
met 


_ such as lack of economic opportunity, in eee 
ostracism, and the humiliations associated which the colonies 
with: “a subordinate status. In a sense each remainder of the book is to 
these cults represents a type of adjustment questions of criminal beginning with 


: 


feel judgment. specific pro- 
kG and attempts to provide security for his” preliminary to the formal charge; the making — 
followers, while the other two cults offer emo- of the charge itself by indictment, presentment | 
release from the restrictions and limita- information; _ the widely used 


tions: by the environment 


‘hiss study does some light ¢ on athe. nature of use of bonds, recognizances forms 
cults and ‘religion among Negroes. Incidentally, to acts: or. 

in his analysis he finds litt! : 
-leged factor “racial: tempe rament” 

incline 

tural 


gur 
s verdict, and finally 
and their execu- 


owere made in the introduction to the book, 


‘Low Enforce ment By — English The English | 
ju LIUS GOEBEL, Jr. _and T. NAUGH- : 

New York: ‘The Commonwealth Fund, 

1944. Pp. xxix + 867. 

This” book is one on American 
the criminal courts and seeceduies of the oe _ conditions or occasioned by i ignorance of English _ 
period of the state of New York. The materials aw or occurring for ‘no discoverable reason at — 
on which it is based consist of historical records all, but the general pattern remained impres- a 


Which» have survived, such minutes of ely English. The detailed and specific descrip- 


proceedings, court records, and writings and _ tion illustrates also that there was a fully de- 
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_ communications of judges, lawyers and officials. veloped judicial system, _with settled —— 
‘They include also statutes, legal documents of of law and rules of procedure by which criminal 


innumerable variety su h as indictments in- liability was determin 
varie ch as indict li sd ed. 


commissions and _ orders, “ete, hile the of the authors’ discussion 


for rmations 


“ministration of ‘criminal jus stice. proceedings , Tiots, assaults, counterfeiting, 
imos t half of the discussion | concerns the - orderly houses, offenses inv volving: ‘slaves, dis- 


- jurisdiction of the criminal | courts, that is with honest weights and ‘measures, the unhappy va- 


the question of allocation of different types of grant | pushed from county to. county and from 
“criminal | litigation to the different | courts. In state to state, these were among the source 
See connection is considered the legal bases of springs of the bulk of the business of the a 
‘the f power confe red ¢ on the various courts, the nal courts. Summary proceedings without a jury 
distribution of the criminal ‘cases among the for the trial of minor offenses committed largely 
courts in their practical operation as contrasted _ by the lower classes of the social order playe 


with the legal arrangement, practice and a major role. There was also the perennial cor 


Methods of appeal from lower to | ie courts — flict with the colonial administration | which i 


and 
q 
other — 
of it, 

there | 

nitted process used to secure the attendance of the 

rgani- 

the 

im- 

have 

vor} the r stic harce to the , ry Be 
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and ‘he authors present the origin and development, _ their description reflects much of the social 

‘onal Curing the colonial period, of the legal concepts, — 

ntive 
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y the 
cases coming before the court. Some of the 


cases “famous in the history of the 


The main contribution of the authors lies in. 
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“union and its leadership exert a significant ine 


fluence on union racial policies; 
— union policies tend to be more equali- 

tarian than in times of labor surplus ses; national — 
union control of policies such as admission and | 


‘promotion is likely to be beneficial to 


in times of labor. 


the field of the legal history of wend country, a Negroes than local control; and the policies of 

subject still in its infancy, As such it i ith- rival unions may “influence | racial policies, de- 

out a superior. From the first. to the last page, Fe pending upon the circumstances. These generalj- 

there is dis splayed mastery of ‘contemporary zations are amply 

7 ofa available historical materials bearing on crim- — ~The outlook for the Negro in labor unions 

inal courts and procedure of the colony of New i considered relatively good the author. He 

cheered by the trend of the National Labor 


York, and a careful and mature ev aluation of 
Board’s labor policy and by the pos- 


the data considered. There are also frequent 
references to the law and 
colonies, part icularly of Massachusetts, as a Committee will be granted real power. More- 


of New York law and practices. _ a over, he believes that the Negro. has made gains 


tion of the history of the administration of — is of course aware of. ‘the unde rlying enpentin 
criminal justice of colonial New York, the way to the Negro’s economic advance and 
would appear r for an xamination of the “that his progress on the labor front is conde 


post- t-revolutionary period of the state, in which tioned by the comple ex of social, political and 
the later administration of criminal jus stice would “economic situ: ations which define” the character 


the American social or dew 
esota Law School ersity. 
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i the Negro By HERBERT 
New York: Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1944. Pp. xviii + 31 2. $3. 50. 
This is an important analysis of ‘the relation — cag 


> Ss . § 3: 3° é ip $2.75 
of the N Jegro to organized labor. Used in con- & 


junction with S pero Harris’ classic, the The appearance of ‘this volume is well timed. 
_ Black Worker and Cayton and Mitchell’s Black The year of its imprint, 1944, while marked | by 
Workers and the New Unions, this volume con- the ferocity, intensity, and global character of 
stitutes a valuable library ‘on the Negro” and World War II, was also the year in whic 
he labor movement, The value of the book lies vi ictory for the | United Nations was a and 
in careful presentation of cases and the _ problems of the peace became increasingly ap 
- author’s appreciation of the labor union issue parent. It is fitting, moreover, ‘that this volume 
a -a phase of the general problem of the Negro is the product of the League of Nati he 
in American society. Economic, Financial and Department) 
After classifying data which can 
reference to Negro members ship, the author not be ignored in plans peace. 
_ describes in some detail the specific labor union T he volume i is an excellent summary of pop: 
practices and policies the building trades, the lation trends Europe including the Soviet 
fa. the tobacco indus stry, as well as for Union and contains, in addition, a psig abe of 
workers in textiles, clothing, laundries, coal these trends to ‘197 T he conclus sions dr 
mines, steel, automobile and aircraft industries, familiar ones to population 
longshore work and the shipbuilding industry, they” are quantified, well documented, and well 
vastly expanded by the 


war. "presented. The demographic history and ful ure 
the: basis of study, Mr. ‘Northrup 


of Europe is aptly summarized in the following 

as have had dynamic. 
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supported by a mass 0 de- 


sibility that the *F ‘air Employ ment P P ractice 


source 
With such complete and satis sfactory exposi- during the crisis. years of the war. The writer 


x be related to that set forth so ably in the | present | of the relation betwee in Negroes and whites in 
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labor force, and manpower potential. 
in “their economic context cluded also is interesting chapter on the 
and their political implications are not -over- demographic a of war choy their shor 
looke od. W hile it is eas y ‘enough to criticize run and long-1 run manifestat ions. 
projections as being subject to large 


it in orld; European populations are used methods of “gener ral, 
labor g population stability in a r rapidly — ‘mortality projections provide less basis for dif. 
quali- | world.” (page 69) T his summary, of | ferences in judgment and criticism of ‘method 
‘ional. ‘course, ‘obscures important regional differences and assumptions than do the fertilit: ty projec- 
1 and which Notestein and his collaborators make tions. . For or example, may be argued whether 
al to clear. The projections show that every the rectangular hyperboles used for the fertility 
es of Northwestern Central urope, , if the the projections represen t the best cho hoice of curve 
de trends assumed continue, will shortly reach a projection. ‘difference in judgment 
erali- 7 point of population stability, most of them by i is, perhaps, inevitable in light of the —— ; py ae 
f de- 1960. The projections also show that Eastern high volatility, and the inade lequacy, of available ble y= | a 
Europe, i including Soviet Russia, will continue fertility | data. ‘ited 
nion to grow r rapidly relative to the West. The P articularly interesting to sociologists will 
r. He J population projections presented in ‘this volume a the discussion of the social and economic im- i 
Labor relate not only to. total papulation | but -also to plications of the basic demographic trends 
J 


unpredictable errors if ‘they regarded 
as predictions, the authors are fully cognizant graphic display out 
the distinction between population projec- lights; it includes a discussion of the 
tions and population pre dictions and are to be - economic, and political implications of the po] pu- 
mmended for their clear explanation of the lation changes described: “contains aluable : 
on which their projections were appendixes methodological 
bas ed (e.g., PP. 43 106) and the full de- (App. I and II), bibliography (App. III), 
scription of the used. (Page detailed statistical tables giving the 
E Europe by § “age and sex at five year intervals 
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chapter, which up-to- -date report on Americ an ‘social 
and their relation curre nt world events. Tabular material on topic 
government expenditures, occupations, and population has been altered 
| ered in the latest ni ¢ Several new 
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Henry Holt and ompany 


innoun cing: 
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Ernest W. Burgess, Professor of Soc iology, 
University of Chic ago 
‘Ser ey 3 Locke, Assistant P rofe ssor of 
Sociology, Indiana Univerity 
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American | by full case and statistics 
= are presented in easily grasped graphic form. 


‘There is much interesting comparative ma- 
-Comy terial such as the chapters on the Chinese 


company 4 the Russian family. 
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